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THE ANDROPOV FIL] 


By EDWARD Jay EPSTEIN 


WE Yuri Vladimirovich Andropov was merely 
head of the K.G.B., his image was that of the 
stereotypic hard-line “police boss.” His major accom- 
plishment, according to C. L. Sulzberger, writing in The 
New York Times in 1974, was ‘‘a fairly successful cam- 
paign to throttle the recent wave of liberal dissidence,” 
Nor was he viewed as much of an admirer of foreign 
culture. In 1980 Harrison E. Salisbury wrote in the Times 


that Andropov “has been working for three years on 


schemes to minimize the mingling of foreigners and 
natives, ... Now Andropov’s hands have been freed to 
embark on all kinds of repressive measures designed to 
enhance the ‘purity’ of Soviet society.” Completing this 
picture of a tough, xenophobic, wave-throttling cop, 
Andropov was physically described, in another Times 
story, as a “shock-haired, burly man.” 

Andropov’s accession to power last November was 
accompanied by a corresponding ennoblement of his 
image. Suddenly he became, in The Wall Street Journal, 
“silver-haired and depper.” His stature, previously re- 
ported in The Washington Post as an unimpressive “five 
feet, eight inches,”” was abruptly elevated to “tall and 
urbane.” The Times noted that Andropov ‘‘stood con- 
spicuously taller than most” Soviet leaders and that “his 
spectacles, intense gaze and donnish demeanor gave 
him the air of a scholar.” U.S. News & World Report, on 
the other hand, reported that “he has notoriously bad 
eyesignt and wears thick spectacles.” 

His linguistic abilities also came in for scrutiny. Har- 
rison Salisbury wrote, “The first thing to know about 
Mrz. Andropov is that he speaks and reads English.” 
Another Times story took note of his “fluent English.” 
Newsweek reported that even though he had never meta 
“senior” American official, “he spoke English and re- 


. Jaxed with American novels.” Confirmation of his com- 


mand of English appeared in Time, The Wall Street 
Journal, The Christian Science Monitor, and The Washing- 
‘ton Post, The Economist credited him with ‘a working 
knowledge of German,” and U.S. News & World Report 
added Hungarian ‘to the growing list. And this quadra- 
lingual prodigy was skilled in the use of language, too: 


Edward Jay Epstein is the author of The Rise and Fall of 
Diamonds: The Shattering of a Brilliant Illusion (Simon 
and Schuster), and is currently completing a book on 
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Time described him as reportedly “a witty conversa . 
tionalist,” and “a bibliophile” and “connoisseur of mod- 
em art’ to boot. The Washington Post passed along a 
rumor that he was partly Jewish. (Andropov was rapidly 
becoming That Cosmopolitan Man.) 

Soon there were reports that Andropov was a man of 
extraordinary accomplishment, with some interests and 
proclivities that are unusual in a former head of the 
K.G.B. According to an article in The Washington Post, 
Andropov “is fond of cynical political jokes with an anti- 
regime twist....collects abstract art, likes jazz and 
Gypsy music,” and “has a record of stepping out of his 
high party official’s cocoon to contact dissidents.” Also, 
he swims, “plays tennis,” and wears clothes that are 
“sharply tailored in a West European style.” Besides the 
Viennese waltz and the Hungarian ezarda, he “dances 
the tango gracefully.” (At a press conference within 
hours of Andropov’s accession, President Reagan, asked 
about the prospects for agreement with him, used the 
unfortunate metaphor, “It takes two to tango.””) The Wall 
Street Journal added that Andropov “likes Glenn Miller 
records, good scotch whisky, Oriental rugs, and Ameri- 
can books.” To the list of his musical favorites, Time 
added “Chubby Checker, Frank Sinatra, Peggy Lee, and 
Bob Eberly,” and, asserting that he had once worked as a 
Volga boatman, said that he enjoyed singing “hearty 
renditions of Russian songs” at after-theater parties. The 
Christian Science Monitor suggested that he has “tried his 
hand at writing verse—in Russian, as it happens, and of 
a comic variety.” 

The press was less successful in ferreting out more 
mundane details of his life. Where, for example, was he 
born? The Washington Post initially reported that he was 
“a native of Karelia,” a Soviet province on the Finnish 
border. The New York Times gave his birthplace as the 
“southern Ukraine,” which is hundreds of miles to 
the south. And Time said he had been born in “the 
village of Nagutskoye in the northern Caucasus.” His 
birthplace was thus narrowed down to an area stretch- 
ing from Finland to Iran. There was also some vagueness 
with respect to his education. The Wall Street Journal 
reported that he had “graduated” from an unnamed 
“technical college,” but U.S. News & World Report had 
him “drop out’ of Petrozavodsk University, while 
Newsweek awarded him a diploma from the Rybinsk 
19 vocational school 
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Central America briefing planned 


The World Affairs Council of 
Maine will open its season Sept. 6 
with an off-the-record briefing on 
Central America by a former CIA of- 


During his 27-year career with the 


CIA. Horto ears to 
Latin America. He was the CIA’s 


ficer. 

~The speaker, John R. Horton, re 
signed from a CIA post in May in the 
belief that “ideological prejudices 
were overriding intelligence 


judgments in some areas.’ ; 
Horton will speak on intelligence 


chief of station In Mexico and Unt. 
guay_and_ Jater_seryed_as deputy 
chief of the agency’s Latin American 
Division. 


He was recalled from retirement 
last yéar to serve on the National In- 
elligence Council as officer for 


rations and policy in Mexico and 
Conttal America, and will_answer 
questions, 


Latin America. The coming briefing 
will be Horton’s first public appear- 
ance since his resignation. 


The talk will be held at 5:30 p.m. 
on Sept. 6 in the Pavillion of the At- 
lantic House resort in Scarborough. 
The Atlantic House is on Route 207 
at Prouts Neck. 


The tax-deductible admission fee 
is $25 for Council members, $35 for 
the general public. The council 
stresses that Horton’s remarks must 
be treated as private and not for gen: 
eral publication. For reservations or 
information, call the WAC office at 
Westbrook College, 797-7261. 
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foe 8, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
PROGRAM a hee 
NEWS eS PATON ENNTV AND THE. 
7 _ CABLE NEWS NETWORK 
_ DATE OCTOBER 8, 1983 fo) a NEW YORK 


NEWSCASTER: -The C.1.A. ceels in secrecy. That's iis 
business. Reporters, it follows, have «= tough time. finding out 
whet's going on inside C.1].A. heedquerters. But intelligence 


expert David Wise hes leerned of some personnel moves not widely 
publicized elsewhere. In his commentary tonight, Wise suggests 
whet implicetions those moves could have. , 


DAVID WISE: Covering @ secret intelligence egency is 2 
little like covering the Kremlin. ‘They don't telk much ebout 
whet heppens inside the wells, So, reporters heave to drew 


s 
conclusions from little things, like who shows up et public 
eppeernces, or whet shifts in personnel treeliv meen. 


in the same spirit, it's velueble to explore come quiet 
keups. thet heve occurred insice the C.1.A, Little or nothing 
been seid publicly about these chenges, but word hes = way cof 
Ping out to those who watch the wells. 


In the first chanoe, C.1.A. Director William Cesey hes 


teppec two former clendestine operatives to hendle the agency's 
Seelines with Conoress and the press. J. Williem Doswell, a 
Former Richmond public reletions men who -heedec Cesey's 
Congressionel anc press relations, hes left C.I.A. Cesey split 
the job in two. He named Clare George, until now the second- 
highest clandestine operetor in the Boency, to handle Congress. 
me put George Leuder, emother former spook, in charge of public 
effeirs 


C.I.A. hends deny that the agency's cesite to shore up 
coneressional end public support for its covert operation in 
Niceregue wes behing these moves, . 
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CHOOSING A STRATEGY FOE 
WORLD WAR III 


BY THOMAS POWERS 


X THE YEARS SINCE 1945, DISCUSSION OF STRATEGIC 

nuclear policy in the upper reaches of the American 

government has centered on a single overriding ques- 
tion—-what to do “if deterrence fails.” The phrase is char- 
acteristic of the rigid etiquette that governs official talk 
about nuciear weapons. lt means war, and especially a big 
general war between the United States and the Soviet 
Union-—-war of the old-fashioned, all-out sort. in which 
even fear of The Bomb would take second place to the 
struggle. Officials have learned to be wary of talking in 
public about nuclear war. It just gets them in trouble. But 
in private they talk about war all the time. None of them 
wants such a war. In truth, none of them expects It—now 
or ever. But deterrence could fail, What do we do then? 

For the general public, nuclear war means something 
like the end of the world—a single burst of destruction in 
which cities would be fiicked off the face of the globe in a 
whirlwind of fire. That is not the way military men look at 
things. They may vaguely threaten to scrape Russia flat 
down to the primeval gravel, but that’s mainly fer show, to 
put the other side in a serious frame of mind. “When the 
balloon goes up,” as they sometimes Say, the time for 
threats is past. Then you have got to Aght, not just kiss 
the kids good-bye and push the button. The general public 
may be content with the awful either/or, but the military 
instinctively rebels against the idea that the end of deter- 
rence is the end of everything else. 

When war comes, armies fight with the weapons at 
hand. Nuclear weapons are a prominent feature of the ar- 
senals of both sides. How are they to be used? What should 
we point them at? How many should we fire in the opening 
salvo? 

In the early days of the nuclear era, the bombs were s0 
cumbersome, so hard to deliver, and above all so few that 
they were reserved for only the most dramatic targets. As 
a practical matter, that meant cities. In 1945, it meant 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. In the late 1940s, it meant Mos- 
cow and Leningrad. In the fall of 1948, for exampie, the 
United States had about 100 bombs, but the early bombs 
took two days to assemble by a team of twenty-four. We 
didn't nave teams enough to assemble them all at once. 
Such bombs a3 w 
ic Energy Commission (AEC), which was reluctant to turn 
them over to the Air Force in advance. The generals some- 
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times didn’t even know how many bombs we had. Until 
1948, the only airplanes that could deliver the bombs were 
specially modified B-29s, slow craft, vulnerable to attack 
en route, so limited in range that they had to be based in 
Europe. Military targets tend to be smail, numerous, pro- 
tected, hard to find and hit. For purely technical reasons. 
then, the first nuclear weapons were pointed at “strategic” 
targets, that is, targets the loss of which might affect the 
morale or the war-making potential of the enemy. The 
wars of the late 1940s, if they had taken place, would have 
lasted 2 few weeks, and would have consisted of devastat- 
ing blows on Russian cities. ports, and industrial sites. 
By the early 1950s, these problems had been solved. The 
AEC agreed to let the Strategic Air Command (SAC) keep 
bombs on its airfields. We had a fleet of new intercontinen- 
tal bombers to deliver them. The bombs themselves had a 
much longer “shelf life” and didn’t have to be assembled 
from scratch immediately before use. Above all, they were 
more numerous. We had entered, in the phrase used by 
professional strategists, “the era of nuclear plenty”—in 
which we still find ourselves. It is also the era of choice. 
When you've got only three weapons, as we had in July of 
1945. it’s not hard to decide what to point them at. When 
you've got thousands, as we have now, and when you can 
hit anything in a known location on the surtace of the 
earth, as we can now, and, above all. when the Soviets can 
retaliate in Kind, then you have to think hard before decid- 
ing what to hit and when to hit it. The decisions impiy the 
course of the war we are likely to see “if deterrence fails.” 
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When Jimmy Carter entered the White Eouse, in Janu- 


ary of 1977, he probably would have done away with nucle- 
ar weapons altogether given the choice. This may sound 
like the inevitable preference of any sane man, but none of 
Carter's predecessors had shared it. Nuciear Weapons 
solve certain kinds of problerns; in particular, they are 


- cheaper than men and tanks. Carter's predecessors had al! 


chosen nuclear weapons rather than press Congress or | 
NATO allies to come up with money for men-and tanks » 
enough to face the Russians on what is called the “central . 


front” in Europe. Eisenhower's first secretary of defense, 
Charles Wilson, once said, “We can’t afford to nght limited 


AisSrS EP PGE RUISALE DOORS ABT: cia BEPIU-GTT SIA GUOTOURSOOR TS wor ve «crane : 


gage Rar Carter was a stranger 


to Washington in 1977: he nad not been over and over this 


one, that 15 


In the CIA, ScLys Rolph MoGe 
you. have to do is tell the truth. 


Ralph McGehee 750 joined the Central 
Intelligence Agency in 1952, shortly after 
he was cut from the Green Bay Packers. 
He’s not sure why the CIA approached 
him, but ‘during his intelligence training he 
met so many other pro football dropouts 
that he suspects the agency considered 
the“National Football League.a prime 
recruiting ground. 

When the Korean War ended in'1953 
McGehee joined the agency’s clandestine 
operations section as a case officer. Over 
the next two decades he served in the 
Philippines, Taiwan, Japan, Thailand and 
Vietnam. He did the routine work of an 
intelligence officer: recruiting agents, 
conducting investigations, and maintain- 
ing liaison with the local police sa: 
intelligence organizations. Su 

’ ‘During that era the CIA’s main 
struggle was against Communist 
insurgency in Southeast Asia. That 


——— 
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struggle was a losing one. OF all the 
countries in the region, today only 
Thailand remains allied to, the West. 
McGehee thinks he knows why our side 
lost the rest. 

In 1965 McGehee directed an intelli- 
gence gathering effort in a province in 


‘northeast Thailand where a Communist 


insurgency was beginning. After a 
detailed, yearlong study, McGehee re- 
ported that he had found a popular — 


movement so broad, pervasive and deeply - 


rooted that purely military measures were 
unlikely to defeat it. 

McGehee submitted his findings to the 
agency but, after a brief period of praise 
for this work, he ran into an official wall 
in Washington. 

_ His findings, he explains, ran “counter 
to the official Washington view that 


Communist insurgency was a form of | 


clandestine invasion, and that the 


"natives involved were unwilling partici~ ~ 


pants who were duped or forced into 


_ joining guerilla units who took their arms 


and orders from outside. 


McGehee maintains that intelligence ~ 


information often i is politicized. In _ | 
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theory, the agency provides accurate and. 
unbiased information to the President so’! 
he can make wise decisions regarding’ «| 


_ national security. In practice, when a 
-President is firmly committed to a | 
t 

| 


particular policy (such as military 


. victory in Vietnam), the agency shapes i 


its information to conform to that patie, 
Bad or even inconvenient news is 


- unwelcome. That i is an abiding theme j in | 


the history of intelligence, and it is the 


rock on which Ralph McGehee 
foundered. 

After he submitted his dissenting 
report, McGehee’s career took a nose-. 
dive. He was shuttled from one Towlevel 


‘ job to another. He was promised 


promotions but never received them. 
He was frustrated as he watched his 
country wage the wrong kind of war in, _. 


- Southeast Asia, ome he knew was | 


doomed to failure. He did what he conl 
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n August 1955, John Prados tells us,* the C1A’s 
Richard Bissell went to the White House to show 
President Eisenhower some pictures that had 
been taken from an airplane more than ten miles 
above the earth. Greens, fairways,and sand traps 
were Clearly Visible in the aerial shots of the Augusta 
National Country Club in Augusta, Georgia, which was 
not only the home of the Masters but also Ike’s favorite 
golf course. The photos clearly impressed the president, 
who recognized the topography of certain memorable 
holes. Then Bissell played his trump card. He pointed 
out that the picmures actually revealed the presence of 


golf balls on some of the greens, as well as the flags in| 


the cups, This truly impressed Eisenhower, who must 
have reflected that sometimes he had trouble seeing the 
cup when standing over a ten-foot putt. Bissell, on the 
strength of the demonstration, asked for permission to 
develop a U-2 spy plane that could produce such pic- 


tures from even higher altitudes, and Eisenhower, who - 


was normally skeptical of new military gadgets, heartily 
approved. Thus, through crafty persuasion and awe- 
some technology, the CIA won its battle against the air 
force for control of a new Spy system, ; 
With technology that has long since made Bissell’s 
U-2 obsolete, the secret services now stand on perma- 
nent watch against nuclear attack. Simultaneously, they 
grapple clandestinely with their adversanes in localized 
conflicts that policy-makers want to keep quiet, fearing 
Armageddon. These two functions have brought spy 
organizations to the forefront of modern politics since 
World War HI, as intelligence activities have expanded 
on both the highest and lowest of roads. The same 
Richard Bissell who showed Eisenhower the golf course 
photographs planned the Bay of Pigs invasion. 


The Soviet Estimate is a readable and even-tempered ° 


chronicle of the higher road—the effort of the CIA and 
military intelligence services to keep track of the Soviet 
nuclear arsenal. Prados has assembled the first compre- 
hensive record of American performance in this field, 
matching predictions of Russian strength against what 
ends up actually happening in the arms race. Working 
‘from National Intelligence Estimates that, ironically, 
are the most sensitive and yet the most publicly debated 
spy products we have, he labors to separate the contri- 
butions of hard fact from those of prejudice, and he 
makes convincing judgments about the bureaucratic 
wars within the intelligence community, ~ 
The humanelementof intelligence mistakes was 


more easily exposed during the early years, when the - 


spy network was relatively unsophisticated. Shortly be- 
fore a 1955 Soviet-American surumit meeting, the Rus- 
sians invited Colonel Charles E. Taylor, the air force at- 
tache in Moscow, to watch an aerial parade at Tushino 
- Field. Sitting in the reviewing stand, Colonel Taylor 


ee a tO I ES 
Taylor Branch is a contributing editor of The 


Washington Monthly. 
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was astounded to watch 28 Bison bombers fly over in 2 
succession of formations. As Prados notes, this was 
twice the number of Bisons attributed to the Russians 
only a few months before and four times the number of 
B-52s then in existence. Taylor's alarming report quick- 
ly became the basis for another drastic upward revision 
of the National Intelligence Estimate on Soviet strategic 
bombers. 

What Colonel Taylor had no way of knowing at the 
time was that the Russians were so insecure about the 
American Jead in nuclear weaponry that they had ce 
cled their few Bisons repeatedly over the airfield asa 
blustering show of strength. The Russians fooled the 
Americans-—especially the air force, which was eager to 
be fooled so that it could build more B-52s—and there- 
by helped create the “bomber gap,” which was the first 
major hoax in postwar strategic intelligence. 

Several years later, about the time the CIA and the 
army and navy managed to push the air force back 
toward reality on Soviet bombers, the Russians 
launched their Sputnik. They also tested some ICBMs 


’ before they were expected to, causing a wave of apnre- 


hension in the United States. The 1958 National Inte}i- 
gence Estimate predicted that the Russians would solve 
all their test problems almost instantaneously, and that 
Moscow would produce and deploy up to 1,000 ICBMs 
by 1961. By contrast, the United States had only ten 
ICBMsin 1960. This was the “missile gap.” There wasa 
great public scare, and the shape of the weaponry in- 
volved encouraged journalists to imply that national 
manhood was at stake, along with survival. The Alsop 
brothers reported that the Eisenhower administration 


- was about to “flaccidly permit the Kremlin to gain an 


almost unchallenged superiority.” 

As is well known, John Kennedy was elected on his 
virile pledge to change that with a greatly accelerated 
ICBM program, but by the time he took office the mis- 
sile gap was revealed to be a larger hoax than the 
bomber gap. The CIA, joined by navy and army intel- 
ligence, now realized that the Russians had produced 
no ICBMs at all. The air force, after a Strangelovian 
campaign of resistance during which Strategic Air 
Command generals went so far as to claim that Cri- 
mean War memorials were actually Soviet ICBMs in 
discuise, finally conceded. ~ 

The result of all this confusion was the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency, Secretary of Defense Robert McNama- 
ra’s well-intentioned but ultimately connter-productive 
effort to end public disputes between the military intelli- 
pence services. To McNamara, such squabbling was 
inefficientas wellas politically embarrassing. He wanted 


a unified, accurate military position on intelligence mat-_ 


ters. In the DIA, however, he got an agency that tended 
to produce brokered intelligence compromises that were 


* The Soviet Estimate: U.S. Intelligence Analysis and 
Russian Military Strength. John Prados, Dial, $17.95. 
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ror si(‘<iéi‘slsS*i@RPUBLLIG AFFAIRS STAFF 
PROGRAM CBS Reports STATION WDOVM TY 

CBS Network 
DATE January 23, 1982 9:30 PM CIly Washington, DC 
SUBJECT The Uncounted Enemy: A Vietnam Deception 


tS, «3 MIKE WALLACE: The only war America has ever fost, the 
war in Vietnam, reached a dramatic Turning point 14 years ago this 
month. The morning of January 30th, 1968, across the lfength and 
breadth of South Vietnam, the enemy we thought was losing the war 
suddenly taunched a massive surprise attack. It was called the 
Tet offensive. And the size of the assault, the cacualties, the 
devastation caught the American public totally by surprise. But 
more than that, it caught the mighty American Army, half a million 
strong, unprepared for the enemy's bold strikes in all of South 
Vietnam's cities. 


As the fighting continued, it became clear that the 
ragged enemy forces we thought were being ground down had greater 
numbers and greater military strength. Than we had been.ted to 
believe. Before they were finally pushed back, those Viet Cong 
forces had lett behind a nagging question in the minds of miltions 
of Americans: How was it possible for them To surface so brazenly 
and so successfully at a time when Americans at home were being 
told the enemy was running out of men? 


The fact is that we Americans were misinformed about 
the nature and the size of the enemy we were facing. And tonight 
we're going to present evidence of what we have come to believe 
was a conscious effort, indeed a conspiracy, at the highest levels 


of American military intelligence to suppress and alter critical 
intelligence on the enemy in the year leading up to the Tet offen- 
sive. 


A former CIA analyst, Sam Adams, introduced us to this 
evidence and he became our consultant. What you're about to see 
are the results of our efforts over the last 12 months to confirm 
his tindppgavedshar Release,2006/01 iZ0C SGI AcRDPSH-9 1437RE00 TD0GO01e9 aNd | 
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The Historian as Fore’ 
Policy Analyst: V 
Challenge of the Cl 


Sumner BENSON 


. Provessionat wisrorraNs and the institutions of Ameri 
-- policy have been engaged in increasingly fruitful relat 
years since World War IT. Just as individuals like Geo: 
and Herbert Feis have linked the worlds of diplomacy and his- ~ 
torical xesearch, so the profession has established “institutional 
‘beachheads™ in the historical offices of the Department of State, 
-. the military services, and in smaller numbers, the Departments of 
Defense and Energy. In these offices historians working as his- 
*.  torians have applied rigorous scholarly. standards in editing pri- 
“!. mary sources, most notably the Foreign Relations of the United 
(8 This paper is a revised version of a talk presented at the annual meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association, University of Southem 
v- California, August 1980. 
' ‘This material has been reviewed by the Central Intelligence Agency to assist 
. the author in eliminating classified information. However, that review constitutes 
“neither CIA authentication of material presented as factual nor a CIA endorsement 
of the author’s views or those ascribed by the author to others (including current 
or former officials of any nation). 


1. The concept is taken from Otis L. Graham, Jr., "Historians and the World of 
(Of-Campus) Power,” The Public Historian, Volume I, Number 2 (Winter 1979), 
34, : . ‘ 
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-. Colonel Qaddafi - . 
is difficult: <- 


The latest disclosures about Americans working for Col. 
Muammar Qaddafi of Libya seem to clear up one point. - 
Libya was abie to invade its southern neighbor, Chad;‘last 
November not because:‘Libyans were.-aided in this 
undesirable (from the.United States’ point of view) operation 
by the Soviet Union but because-some 20 American pilots, | 
mostly recruited in or around Miami, were willing to take the 


colonel’smoney. ep ee ee oe 
- ’ The money, incidentally came from selling. Libyan. oil to’ 
American oil companies. Libya is the third: largest exporter. 
ofoiltotheUS. © sage an Paes a 
_ There is now a vigorous feud between the US and Libya. 
On May 7 the US closed down the Libyan Embassy in 
Washington, © ee Fou FARR. 
The feud reached its peak on Aug. 19 when planes from the , 
US Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean shot down two Libyan. 
jet fighters in airspace claimed.by Libya but considered tobe 
~ international in Washington. °- ~ ae ae 
The feud has been kept going since then by the dispatch of 
_ US reconnaissance planes to the Sudan after the assassina- 
tion of Egyptian President Sadat. There was suspicion in. 
Washington that Colonel Qaddafi might take advantage of | 
political uncertainty in’ Egypt to invade. the Sudan. Also, 
there has continued to be a lively propaganda duel between | . 
Washington and Tripoli. -. 0-0, °S25 “Lee Ae ao 
" The feud began before: Ronald Reagan‘and the Republi-- 
cans took over the White House in January. Previous to that 
Washington had withdrawrits diplomatic community from: 
Libya. There was supposed to be some danger that the colo-.. 
nel might be tenipted to do to them, what the Iranians had: 
done to AmericansinTehran,.. 0 2 ix eee se As 
. The Carter administration had at one-time tried-to get 
along with Colonel Qaddaft--Brather Billy’s-notorious deal-.; 


ings with the Libyans: were: not originally opposed at the | 


Tranian. hostage affair..There-was almost courtship: of * 
Libya into 1979... 7" ~ a 


White House. In fact QaddatPs. help. was. invited “over the.’ 


yapswere suspected - 
of having-tried to carry-out’a political executior-inside the~ 
US. Libya was believed to bea main Source ‘Okweapons for: 
PLO forces in Lebanon. The PLO is unpopular in: Washing- - 
ton. The Libyans are also beHeved to be 4 main source of » 
weapons to the IRA (Irish Republican -Army}cin. Northern, 
Ireland, but Washington has never tried seriously to stop the: 
flow of funds from the US to Libya for the purchase of those ; 
Si ate. Tyra Gree. Se Nag ye? Rsaend, 

as there was bad blodd between Washington and Tripoli 
before Mr. Reagan took over. But Mr. Reagan picked up the 
theme eagerly. One of the first orders issued from the White _ 
‘House by Mr. Reagan was for preparation of a plan ‘to make 
life uncomfortable’* for‘Colonet Qaddafi: It fitted in bi ert 

aaign. "of Mdscow being the prime source of World 
ada eee Tarai Sasa pad a aa 


i isproved FOr Reed. 


™ 


‘cism. Too much of it is founded: on ideological assumption | 
_Tather than on known fact.: «.---. ; 


eae THE CHRISTIAN SCTSYCE <OMTTOR 
= io eee 
NT 10 November 1931 


Also in the first’days of the Reagan administration the!) 
White House asked for documentation of that charge of Mos—* 


, cow being the prime source of world terrorism. Previous CIA ‘| 
* reports had failed to produce solid evidence to support the-' 


assumption. The new CIA chief, William J. Casey, ordered: 
his staff to try again. It is the first publicly exposed case of~ 
the CIA being instructed to Support a White House thesis,- ~ 


. In theory.the CIA produces expert; objective information’ ‘| 


It is not supposed to start froma conclusion and then hunt 
.around for possible evidence to back it up. That job belongs to 
the propaganda department of any government. * 
The CIA has still to come up with any hard evidence that - 
Moscow did train Libyan terrorist agents, provided Libya . 
with terrorist weapons,- planned joint terrorist’ operations 7 
with Libya, or used Libya. directly for its own purposes. 
.These things may have. happened. There is as yet no’ pub--; 
lished hard evidence that they did. — ~. Be MONE ge erat Bak ai 
But we do have hard evidence that two American ex-CLA-; 
‘agents, Edwin Wilson and Frank Terpil, have long been run- ; 
ning a-major service operation for Colonel Qaddafi. Their-. 
work has: included shipping (illegally)’US terrorist-type-- 
weapons to Libya, recruiting former Green Berets for train-: | 
ing terrorists in Libya, setting up a little factory inside the « 
-palace in Tripoli to manufacture terrorist weapons, and re--; 
cruiting American pilots to supply Libyan troops in Chad. ---. > 
On the public record it now stands-that the: US,-not the. : 
USSR, is the prime provider to Libya. of terrorist-weapons.- 
and techniques. ree ny 
This is just one place where the real world fails to-fit the... 
world of Mr.-Reagan’s campaign rhetoric. It is one reason S 
why his foreign policy is coming in now for widespread criti--: 


UORR SL Ed tet ET wy Brae se 
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~ SQVIBT-TERROR TIES | ceeiseoncweese (Se 
~ CALLED OUTDATED 


C.LA. protection, could not be immedi- ed 
‘ately reached for comment. In response gaged ir 
tean inquiry, a C.A. press officer said | 7; 
4S, Intelligence Officials Say 
wy Haig: Based Accusation on: 
-Decade-Oid Information 


any questions to hira would have to be as ‘ 
relayed by letter. Since 
_ After Secretary Haig’s. initial refi. pee 
marks, the C.1-A. prepared a study that |) aioe 
the Director of Central Intelligence, Wil- 12, he ich 
liam J, Casey, rejected as inadequate. 
He ordered other studies that, officials 
said, also did not satisfy his conviction ; 
‘about direct Soviet responsibility. | 
4. AS described by officials, the judg- 
‘ment of the intelligence agencies is this: 
“In the early 1960's, the Kremlin estab- 
:lished training and support centers in 
‘the Soviet Union and in other countries 
for Libyans, Iraqis, North Koreans, An- 
- golans, members of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization and others. : 
i* The purpose was to help these groups 
with suerrilla techniques and weapons 
; for the early stages of what the Soviet 
: “Wars of: patoral peeree 


Crease Stwuiity 1 AIMemcal SMoassies, 
‘contingency planning, and efforts to- 
gain tee national. eration on ter~ 
rorism. 


ay ee segue aan 


* WASHINGTON, Oct, 17=— Early Rea- 
gan Administration charges that the - 
“Soviet Union was directly helping ter-- 
rorists were essentially based on infor- 
mation provided a decade. ago by a 

“Czechoslavak: defector, “according. to 

?seniorintelligenceofficials: “~~ 

Lone “What we are hearing is this 10-year- 

Zoid testimony coming back tous through 
“West European intelligence and some of 
‘ourown C.1.A. people, one official said. 

-Thereis no substantial new evidence.” 
== The defector, Maj. Gen. Jam Sejna, 
vas said to have been closely associated 
‘with Antonin Novotny, the Stalinist 
zparty leader of Czechoslovakia. The 
=general fled to the United States ir early 
£1968 after Mr, Novotny had been re- 
‘placed by Alexander Dubcek, the leader 
‘ of the short-lived liberalization period, 
“which was ended by the Soviet-led mili-. 
i tary intervention in August 1968. « aa 
i : = In 1972, the Central - “Intelligence. 
. Agency dispatched General Sejna to 
“Western Europe to share his informa- 
‘tion on a number of subjects with intelli-. 
“gence agencies there, asis often done. e 
: Sejna Reported Direct Link 
= General Sejna wes said to have told 
“Western intelligence agencies at the 
‘time that the Russians had trained ter- . 
“rorist groups like the Baader-Meinhof 
“pang of West Germany and the Red Brie 
“gadesofltaly..: | -- 
f American: intelligence officials: “said 
{ there was little evidence to back up his 
assertion of direct Soviet involvement in 
jnternational terrorism, though there i is 
evidence of indirect links, =: 


“used by the Libyans, the P.L.O. and 
‘others to train terrorist groups like the 
Baader-Membof gang;. the Red Bri-- 
gades and the Japanese Red Army. aoe 
: ae No Direct Link to Soviet Seen’ : =. as 
«The Soviet Union <almost certainly 
}: knew of these subsequent activities, and” 
i there is no evidence of Soviet efforts to. 
“block them. But there is also little evi- 
dence to show that the Soviet Union was 
j inany way directing terrorist actions, .. 
- Some intelligence experts say “it 
; Should not be necessary. to draw pic-. 
“ tures,’” as one put it, to establish Soviet 
responsibility and Soviet benefit from 
the activities. Others say that the Soviet 
Union created the centers for one pur- 
pese —- support of national liberation 
movements.— and that the centers 
timed into Frankenstein monsters that 
Could not be controlled. = 
. There..is also intelligence svidencs 
that the Soviet leaders themselves have 
talked: about the uncontrollability: of | 
these groups, and have referred to the 
terrorists as “‘adventurists. Meee at 
- Inan interview, William E. ‘Colby, the | 
, former Director of Central Intelligence, |! 
(summed up what many other intelli- 
: [ eaybertad tga “Given the fact that |: 
iets set these centers in motion 
Last. Jamvary, Secretary" of State ee a ; 
y are not without responsibility, and 
~Alexander M. ‘Haig Jr. said that the; | ere j is no- evidence of their arging re re- 
straint on the terrorists. Mees 
ct. Intelligence officials, react with sensi 
: ’ lhivity to the subject of Soviet complicity 
“that the ge aone earn Sa i give. the. ‘in terrorist activities. Some feel that re- 
“combating of international terrorism cent statements, including some by Ad- } 
“high priority in foreign affairs.-: - ministration officials, are really accus-, 
Officials said the State Department's ing the intelligence agencies of covering | 
“own Bureau of Intelligence and, Re- ‘uplinks between Moscow and terrorists. 
* search later told Mr. Haig on several oc-;f Officials said the feelings on the mat- 
; casions that there was no hard evidence* ter ran'so high that the first and unsolic-- . 
‘to back up his assertions, and that he: fited C.LA report after Mr. Haig’s state. si 
- was. basically repeating:the stories of: ents was, infact, written asa rebuttal. 
_ the Czechoslavak defectors #776 05 Be 
/ The (officials said it sometimes bap : 
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By William Safire 


WASHINGTON — In the ‘acronym-. 
ridden lingo of the national security 
types, a Special National Intelligence jl: 
Estimate — SNIE — is pronounced |: 
‘enee.” 

When a high Government Official or. 
intelligence officer. believes that dan- |}. 
gerous trends are showing up in a for- 
eign country, he demands an analysis 
from Henry Rowen’s shop at the CLA. |! 


“snee” on north Yemen,-. “parallel | 
documents” and interviews nei: = +5 

Six weeks ago, it became apparent: 
that new trouble was taking place in 
north Yemen, the official name of 
which is Yemen, but is referred to here 
as “north Yenter”’ to differentiate it |: 
‘trom Southern Yemen, its | Communist |; 
nelghoor mainly to the-west. (That's 
Tight, to the west; they oa at Racin’ 
em” to confuseus. ) : g 

Trouble in: north Vern: “sets ‘off : 
alarms at C.LA: because that impav-. 
erished -nation of five or six million, | : |: 


Arabs is onthe border of Saudi Arabia” 

Under the Reagan Corollary to the’ ; 
Carter Doctrine, the U.S:‘has guaran: | 
teed both the territorial integrity and4 ° 

. internal stability of Saudi Arabia. The: 

- Rost direct threats come from poten- iE 
tial subversion by the million Yemeni 
who now work in the world’s oil center, 
and from the strong Communist armay. | 
nowin Southern Yemen,” ay eee s. | 

Three years ago, the Soviet, clients i in | 
Southern Yemen attacked the Saudi* 

’ client in north Yemen, which beat ctf 
the attack’ until the’ ‘Arab-Leagie-! 

- called a halt. The Communists. learned 


“alesson >the smartest way to take.con- 4 
trol of: uptown: Yemen-was not: by.di-- 1: 


| rect attack, bug by wouing dissident 


_tribes and spansoring civil war. 


ESSAY. peers 


The Reagan Corollary 


| Saudi princes could notidecide whether 


t of the Middle East, got. aid trom thé 


. erm Yemen, and a Soviet-naval task -: 


i ties on nearby Perim: stand, blocking 


0100090001-9 
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anal Tee eta 


~ Soviet jets strizing across the Persian: 
Gulf. To answer what he sees a9 an ox-! 


awe oe ae 


3 Accordingly,~a “National ‘Demo- 
cratic Front’? was set.up-in north., 
aremen and-supplied with arms, The offers our expensiveyhardware ans 


were ai zesiq TAN 


2 


Wiles i 
Saal oie 


“tosupport the Goverriment of Ali Saleh 
"in north Yemen strongly — they wor-" 
“tied ithe became too strong, he might: 

“merge with Southera Yernen and then” 
? go for the oil up north. So the-Saudisi- ' 
helped a little; Ali Saleh, the Sihanouk; 


OF: being surged: on..by.. agitators, ati 
chome. .. M Teacty eae 


rss 


>--Smniling at. the. debate raging here over’ 
a _ the Awacs_‘The-froops that, may ulti- 

_mately 1 mave OR | tHe. . Sattilis will be'on- 

“ticks,” ‘horses’ and even camels,” all : 

‘moving at far less-than’s0 miles per | 

"hour. And the million-man force that 
will form the fifth column is ieee 
place inside the Saudi Kingdom. 

a Let's comne downto earth. H: theRea. | 
‘gan.Corvllary is to-be carried. out; we 
will have to‘come to grips with the at- 
- tempted Communist::subversion of 


: “Russiany as well, but is” now turning: : 
again tous.” é i vena 
This summer, after a visit to Aden; | 
" Southem Yemen’s capital, by Soviet” 
generals, downtown Yemen signed a> 
‘ treaty with Cuban-run Ethiopia and 
Libya. Col. Qadaffi appeared in South- | 


i force called; now the combined Com- ~ 
 munists are building military facili- ~ 


the Red Sea:.- 
‘At the same time, the Communist- 
Sponsored ~ National ~ Democratic danian and Egyptian foot Soldiers t to 
Front got busy in north Yemen. Inthe, . _Tepel a seizure of the oilfields, 
>? ity of-Ibb, a Government force was! 
‘ambushéd; Ali Saleh, pretending no! 
“challenge was under way, ran ran “train-: 
. ing flights”” of his American and Rus’ 
_ Sian jets to bomb and strafe the insur-: 
gents. - Dependents | of U.S. aid offi-i 
‘cials in Ibb. were told Ed Bet ready to: 
withdraw... |” | 
. That is when’ the “‘snee” was or-| 
* dered, Our intelligence reported that 


eae 


.|. theN.D.F, had significantly improved. 


its position; that it was gaining consid. 
jes ‘trable“politicaFsupport™“among™the , 
-Yemenis; that there was reason for| 
‘concem about Ali Saleh moving closer 
to the Russians; and that ‘a lack of in- 
ternal: cohesion: ensures Regular Up 
heaval ig B&B: a 
That imeans: ‘that ¢ half-billion: dol- 
. lars worth of U.S. planes, tanks and 
*. other military, hardware-shipped to} 
s > Yemen: ‘by President: ‘Carter —using | 
; ab emergency ; arms-confroblocphole | 


F ALS 3 r 


ae 2 otis in jeopoardy of takeover. by local | 


~ “ Communists, or by. Southern Yem 
ie 2! alba seutition otal Saleh 
& “More “important; “the” “growing | 
r ‘strength of ‘the’ Commiinist force in.’ 
“ north Yemen poses adirect threat. to! 
{: the Saudis. That wasoneof the reasons | 
eowhy White. House.aides: prepared an | 
. answer.to a-news conference question: 
r, “that was soon to establish 1 the Reagan. 
~, Corollary: nidbody is ping. t0 et b the 
©" oll from the Roya} Family., Saye a Sere iz 


ee eee ie 


aa 
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‘pensive-hardware threat, Mr. Reagan! 


But the.threat-that sy developing? is! 
5:from millions of hungryangry Yeme- 
3, his; now.working irthe Sandroilifelds : 


z Sarlss gaRgoary j 


“Russiant Tailitary strategists must be | | 


{ 


.. horth Yemen, or later to organize Jor- | 


| 


shah ack 
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Improving U.S. Intelligence 


4 to correct the damage done to the U.S. 
intelligence community during the past 
decade by former Sen. Frank Church and his 
cohorts. ae . ae ce zs 
The measures under consideration include: 
repeal of the Hughes-Ryan amendment that 
established extensive congressional oversight 
of secret intelligence activities, exempting the 
intélligence comraunity from. the provisions of| 
the Freedom of Information Act, and adopt- 
ing the intelligence identities protection act to 
safeguard the names of secret agents.. - 
Although these: measures are welcome, they 
' will not solve a‘moré fundamental problem \ 
affecting the U.S.. intelligence Establishment. - 
For the blunt truth is that some of the CIA’s. 
wounds have been self-inflicted. _- em, 
The CIA assembles data from its own 
sources and from the Defense Intelligence Ag- 
ency, the National Security Agency, the mili- | 
tary intelligence services, and-the State | 
Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. This material is then synthesized 
by the CIA into National Intelligence Esti- 
mates (NIE). > fe tes 
When a specific topic is selected, the CIA: 
assigns someone to draft a paper reflecting 
the consensus of the intelligence agencies. Al- 
though the agencies may formally protest par- 
ticular points, they rarely do so, preferring 
instead to be “team players.” Consequently, 
the NIEs presented to the president and other 
top policy-makers, tend to reflect the lowest | 
common denominator of opinion. And too fre- 
quently, the bad news‘is played down. - ‘ 
Until 1979 the Nits insisted that the Soviet 
Union would: not. place offensive weapons in. 
Cuba. To admit otherwise -was to accuse the 
Russians of violating the terms of the 1962 
agreement with \President Kennedy ending 
the Cuban missile crisis. Thus the stationing - 
of Soviet fighter-bombers, the construction of 
submarine pens, and frequent visits by major 
Russian naval units io the island were noted 
but not accorded any: significance in intelli- 
genceestimates, 4, fe 


C ongress is considering several measures 


| 
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The NIBs contended that the Soviets would 
not invade Third World nations with their 
own troops. This estimate was hastily revised - 
in 1979 when the Russians invaded Afghanis- 
tan. i tune Paste Pre 
U.S. intelligence forecasts were certain the 

Shah of Iran would weather the political 

storm to remain in power through the 1989s. 

By suggesting otherwise, the intelligence net: 

work would’ undercut the administration’s — 
reliance upon Iran as “the policeman of the 

Persian Gull? 6 Si te 

- In 1977 the NIHs predicted that the-Soviets 

would experience a major oil crisis within a 

decade. Though the forecast was incorrect, it 

did bolster Jimmy Carter’s contention that 

Russian. dependence upon Western drilling 
~. technology would strengthen detente. ne 
oi bs When the Reagan. administration scored the 

adoviet use of terrorism to’ destabilize pro- 

“Western governments, the CIA had to go back 

and dig up more than 1,000 terrorist acts that 
had gone unreported during the last year of 

_ the Carter administration. The Carter people 

_ weren't interested, you see, in Soviet-inspired 

terrorism. = te, 

But the largest failure of the intelligence 
community was in consistently ‘underestimat- 
Ing the Soviet military buildup during the 


— 


- past two decades. This miscalculation conirib- 


uted to the disastrous SALT I agreement that 
left America at a strategic-arms disadvantage, 
Nations that value the importance of! 
intelligence seldom experience these kinds of! 


-’. failure, Yet, so long as the United. States re- 


mains uncertain about the proper role of 
intelligence, there is little likelihood the situa- 
tion willimprove. - - ee 
The proper role of intelligence is neither ts’ 
bolster presidential decisions that ave al- 
ready been made nor. to’ provide convenient 
“scorecards” for busy policy-makers. It is to! 
provide the administration with the best and 
most up-to-date political, economic, and mili- 
, tary information. See nt MES 
_. So, while it is fashionable to blame Congress. 
and the Carter administration for all of the 
problems plaguing the intelligence communi-: 
ty, this- rationale ignores ‘the ‘institutional 
. weakness of the CIA... 00% spe alge ee 
CIA-RDP90-01137R000100090001-9 | 
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“By Daniel Burstein ~" 
_Constitution Special Correspondent™ 


” WASHINGTON'=.1t was’a.sun-swept 


" afternoon, : September--24, . 1978.7 Ac lone | 
‘sailor —' middle-aged, : tanned: with <a. 


‘ seraggly beard: —- allowed his 3l-foot 
- Sloop, the Brillig, to-drift across the shim-. 
' ‘mering waters:‘of Chesapeake Bay. He 
. Studied some documents from his  brief-. 
2case, He switched on. and off his. very. spe-_ 
_Cial_ radio, :He: munched on a-pickle loaf: 
- Sandwich. - GUA Segecee gh nig Mae & 
Then something extraordinary hap 
pened. Something violent. Something that 
Shook. American national_securitv_to_its 


fondations and’ is. still. reverberatiag| . 


around fhe. world in. financial scandals, 
r, Murc.ts and the nuclear brinksmanship of 
‘ the superpovers. - ; Sacto. ey 
Exactly what happened to John: Ar- 
thur Paisley three years ago is not known 
for certain by anyone who will talk about | 
it, The Central Intelligence Agency; for / 
which he worked much of his life as.an ex- | 
‘ert on Soviet onclear. capabilities, the: 
Federal Burean of Investigation, and. the 
Senate Intelligence Commnittee- may knovw.'4" 
“But Oeir reports remain clamped under ai 
ight lid of secrecy. -2° tees case ere 
: _’ Paisley, 55, never finished kis. sand-| 
. Wich and never returned frony that-day at:! 
>Sea. A. bloated, blood-draired corpse with a:| 
“Sum bullet lodged in the brain was drag- 
: ged-out of the bay.a week after. the empty: | 


‘the cause.of death as. suicide. Official ac-. 
counts from the police, FBI and C1A,.pic. 


“tured Paisley-as-a “low-level analyst”..re- | - 


’ tired from the CLA, who committed suicide. 
Hin despondency "over" his ‘estrangement: 
': from his wife Maryann, 0 2 
23. It took only'a few weeks, however, for- 

-Linyestigative insaities: ; 
‘three: points: inythe- official story..with: a: 
“pepontain of evidence and a Mmoce of uno 


ATLANTA JOURNAL 
20 September 198] 


"this day, there are serious q | 


suicide. ~ 


¢ 2006/01/30 : CHEER Gin ERE SHG PO 5 dB 1OBice of Strategic | | 


2." Newspaper= inv 
| i that Paisley was not 
? aS Stansfield’ Turner. 
; tor, bad contended,. 
- important. figures in 
: Community... In -fact, 
- prominently in the s | 
- Soviet “mole” (donbh 
Upper echelons of t. 
“some suspéct, was thy 
|“... Tnvestigators’ als 
ous discrepancies in 
. Be body, diserepanch 


home 


Paisley’s and whether the c: 


| 


, 


'  Paisley’s disappearance and possible death rocked 


- Washington in the fall of 1978, One CIA source remarked ! 


at the time that “this thing is so big it touches every vital : 
nerve in Langley,” the CIA's headquarters. A senator con-; 
fided more than a year later that the Carter administra- | 
tion’s failure to win Senate ratification of the SALT agree | 


ment had “a very great deal’ to do with concerns that | 


_ Paisley’s disappearance. had somehow compromised U.S. : 


Satellite verification abilities. the field in which Paisley | 
was most expert. are ae 
’.Three years later, the demand for answers about | 


‘Paisley has not abated. The mystery has grown only more | 


knotted and troublesome as a continuing tale of blood and | 
intrigue is associated with Paisley’s names:3 ~ aod 
> © In-mid-1980, the Nugan-Hand Merchant’s Bank in | - 
Australia collapsed with Francis J. Nugan having been ! 
found murdered earlier io the year and his American: 
partner, Jon Michael Hand, having disappeared: Scandal-' 
ous revelations poured out about the CLA’s use of the bank 
to launder funds for international covert action. It was an | 
important enough institution for former CIA director Wil-1 
liam Colby to have been Nugan’s personal. lawyer in | 
America, and it has recently:come.to light that Paisley : 


“was particularly preoccupied with: Nugan-Hand's opera- : 


tions in August and September 1978, only days-before his | 
disappearance. He had specifically asked. a former con-! 
sultant to the bank to join him at Coopers and Lybrand, an | 


‘accounting firm intimately involved in the CIA's financial. 


affairs where Paisley was employed after his formal re! 


tere CS aes te et 
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Casey. spe 


CLA: Dicen William. casey | par- . erful an 
tially pulled aside the agency's veil . marvels 
of secrecy last week in an address Again 
to CIA employees that has sbeconie . ta 
Pu Dewhh 

In it, Casey discussed agency. “Op a, 
erations during his first six months» intellige 
and made disclosures that normally ~ 
would-never-have seen the light of ..... 
‘day; including the names of people 
Tunning key departments. --; b 

- Casey was provisionally cleared 
last. week. by a-Senate Intelligence 
Committee Wednesday of known al: 
legations regarding -his past.-busi-“" 
ness dealings and his judgment at ‘.-’ 
the CIA_ He explained his actions in - - 
a a“ a 


headquarters in Langley, Va... 
CIA spokesmen by telephones gave 
the media-a severely trimmed ver: 


rector: shortly’ after- he: delivered 
‘ them. But when it was learned Casey’.” ~ they .were, loaded. with. conflicting 
“had distributed the complete i1-page - -views and siinetdan iO from, 
, text to Senators he visited on Capitol ~.. other agencies. : Hetyguce if 
Hill, the Agency pte. the full con. ..- 
tents. +>: - ‘to John. McMahon, Harry “Rowen, 
As part: of the spec: Csey told ° “and our new chief of domestic col- 
- the CIA workers that during his first~: ‘ lection, Joe Shugrue, is to see that 
- Six months as their chief, “I have «our intel! igence collection; analysis 
' traveled: to Europe, Asia, Central -and.. estimating is augmented. 
‘America and the Middle East. and- checked and evaluated in eVeLy pos- | 
met with over 20 Station mes oo ‘sible way by knowledgeable | people: 


those areas.” "and institutions in the Pivate: 
For ‘security reasons, the: “move. net 


_ for. Ponce AT : 
ments. abroad of the CIA chief.and . The reference to “domestic collec- 
top pie Tigence, officials are never - tion” may notbe as ominous‘as ‘it | 


disclosed. ; 

Other comments included: kia 3 

o“John Stein - is. .charged - with. 
“strengthening, counter-intelligence. 
covert action and. paramilitary capa- - 
bilities as well as overseécing Clair“. a 
George’ S. direction of oe clandes- @"Jim Glerum has been’ Seked tor 


goon alice ae “before : ee ‘view employment forms and poly-" 


* graph procedures to see if more can - 
ke er Rrgrgeeenrn renee >, be done to bring out past incidents 
bilities is not the type of item gen which could embarrass the Agency. © 
erally disclosed. : 

‘Stein. was appointed to ‘sneceed © 
Max Hugel, the Casey appointee who * 
-Tesigned July 14 after published al- ‘ 
_legations ~ Which Hugel denied — of © 
- past questionable securities transac- 
- tions. Reporters following up on the - * 
_ appointment were told only ' that he: CIA canloyees are required to sub. 
' was a veteran officer. : cr atu Li? mit to ‘polygraph or ‘he detector” * 
. @“Last- Wednesday, I returned frome . tests when hired and- periodically 
‘California where I visited contrac- ° thereafter. Former CIA agents Frank ~ 
: tors and Air Force program manag-. Terpil and Edwin Wilson were.re- - 


ane PEDRO oH PIOGH PIFRO OG TOONS OOOI$t9 in -. 
Approved FER DUB ROF aE Ser and-.: Libya and’ engaged in illegal amns - 
; Our Science & Technology Director: .:, deal a 


te have applied to create such pow- 


“sounds: ‘The CIA’ is: forbidden :- ‘by 
‘charter to engage in domestic Spy ac-# 
nee aire agents. Meters ae: 


“op additional protections against the - 
kind of moonlighting and use of our. 
~ contractors and technology which 
occurred in. thes Wilson- Terpil Sit: :. 
Wation.” .. 7¥: : " 


- Siniore? traditional: low:, “public: profile | 
and: a leaner, == but, tio less Steer: 7 
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F Ths CIA has a decided to b6, und -, 
ground 3 again. ah 
It is no longer necessary, “CHA Di: 
"rector William ‘J. Casey : danoiineed 
‘in a ‘newsletter “circulated 3 : 
, agency “fast week, to, ‘ spend} kh 
time justifying the agency’s.. “ activities. 
ot defending tha quality. of -its, wor 
“In his view, “the difficulties” of. tha: 
ete decad aré behind us. et 
“Ag a result, contacts with the press” 
Fad ‘public,- which have already been. 
“act ‘beck, “will be cue sitll: far=! 


é ties wil be’ closed aul its work @ as-: 
‘signed to a new section, that. will. also 
bake. ‘over legislative liaison. ee a 


“evel status since, didclosures of: fit 
* domestic’ spying’ ‘and other misdeeds 
= prompted ° ‘la +,series # of... executive 

j branch : and : : congressional ‘investiga-; 
* tions’ in_.the.;mid-’70s." That'-was" a~ 

j time,. ‘Casey noted, whén.the agency: 
piwes - -still - éncountering weonsiderable j 
periticism in the media and.the Con-{ 
i gress and when, it wad important 0) 

Lexpend, considerable effort” jéxplain:4 
~ing’and ‘defending th. agency’ work’ 
os ” Apparently -cohfident ‘that-a'*trust 
2 tig _ atmosphere * -has>returned,:: ithe: 


CTA: idirector sald he. feels ‘thé time. _ 


“has ‘come; =for-CIA® to: Teturn ‘to. its 


Se8l présence’ on, ‘Capite 
'a:'The.. head -ot-the’ 
ht 49 yo 


a f+ Th 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
30 June 198] 


‘taint Herbert’ E. ‘Hetu, reportedly ‘dis 


‘agreed with the_ decision. to’ down-} 
grade the « work: -and ‘will be- ‘leaving! 
the-agency as a “result of the’ shuffle. | 

2! The reorganization ‘comes, on: the: 
cheels of Casey's, March orders. to halt 
“the® dccasional . background : briefings 
“that the: SIA jhad; been (providing 
‘reporters ‘sincetthe; days” of :Allen; 
‘Dulles: Casey:-took- that. step ‘on: “the! 
‘ grontids that the briefings-took’ up. a 
lot of time aiid. were’ not ‘a. proper! 
pescalagle for. an intelligence agen; 


The. Cia’s "thee of “iegislative! 
Pet "headed by: Fred: Hitz, also} 
cil, ibe. is acne Its, Pee 


Maken m, over: syibindtas ae 
“office: of “policy: and: planning” undér; 
‘CIA’ veteran: Robert M: -Gates.: ‘The, 
work: of diafting legislative’ propia 
Pand- -analyses ‘will: be- tumed-o 
ite CIA ‘general: counsel’s” office 
a Gates “will. ieport. directly, to, Casey: 
Director: Bobby; 


{row ‘end: ‘could result in a ‘reduction 
Min thé issviance of public: reports and| 


Sp studies ‘unde: -the, CTA: imprimatur. 


3 Inman, whd * formerly headed , ‘the: 


(oneal -Nationél. Seturity: Agen! 


nto, feel: satrongly : that, 


footnotes. .. 


some and ‘inconsistent ‘with providing: 
“the policymaker with a timely,, crisp | 
forecast that incorporates seat: de- 
fined alternative views.” . 

- For. years “there has ee ‘some 
“bitterness i in the intelligence: conn Ae 
“nity because the ational intelligence (| 
“estimates have been predominantly’ 4 
CIA ; products, with’ dissents $ from™4 


29X1A 


“other's pucnces usually. relegated, to | : 


Phe council: Will report directly : to} 


Casey said he tad decided to or- 


ganize the .cadre of national intelli: |. 
“gencg officers, who ‘are. in, charge of | 
- drawing up the estimates," ‘into a‘for- | 


*ynal National Intelligence Council. 


Casey: ‘and. Inman and.the council's: 


chairman, “who has yet to be. named"! 
‘Will serve as a chief of staff over, the’ | 
other officers. - . 


“27 Staff writer” ‘Micha el Geter 8 ¢on- | 


tributed to {his report § + elena) i 


er pre 
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Number 3 


This week I have made two organizational changes which will bear 
importantly on the improvement of national estimates, on the 
administration of CIA and on our relationships with the redia, 
Congress and other elements of the government. , 


“THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE COUNCIL (NIC) 


Foy intelligence to play its-crucial role as policy is formulated, our 
work must be relevant to the issues at hand and it must be timely. 


-. There have been shortcomings for some time in this relating of 


intelligence efforts and activities to the policy process. Moreover, 
the process of preparing national intelligence estimates has become 
slow, cumbersome and inconsistent with providing the 
policymaker with a timely, crisp forecast that incorporates clearly 
' defined alternative views. epee 


To correct this situation, [am restructuring the role of the National 
Intelligence Officers (NIOs} and the procedures for having the Na- 
tional Foreign Intelligence Beard and its members make their in- 
puts to national estimates. The NIOs, constituting jointly the Na- 
tional Intelligence Council, henceforth will report directly to the 
DCI and DDCL The Chairman of the NIC will function as chief of 
’ staff-in directing and coordinating the work of the NIOs. The NIOs 
will continue to be the DCI's principal representatives in policy 
forums, and will continue to support the DCI in his role as member 
of the the NSC and the DDC! as ‘Intelligence Community repre- 
sentative to. the Senior. Interdepartmental Groups (S1Gs)——-working 


through the Director of NFAC for analytical support and: 


assistance. 
The National Foreign Assessment Center (NFAC) will continue to 


‘be the. analytical arm of CIA and the DCI and carry primary 
responsibility for the production of finished foreign intelligence. 
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OFFICE OF POLICY AND PLANNING 


I have decided that organizational changes are needed to improve 
Agency-wide administration and to shift direction in certain areas 
now that the difficulties of the past decade are behind us. These 
changes will reduce staff positions and return a number of intel- 


’ ligence officers to the collection and production of intelligence. 


Yam establishing the Office of Policy and Planning to ensure that 
plans and policies submitted for DCI/DDCI consideration are 
consistent with Agency-wide objectives and priorities and that they 
are-reviewed in the context of overall Agency needs. The Office. 
will further develop and coordinate CIA’s long-range planning ef- 
fort, review materials submitted to the DCI/DDCI that concern 
Agency administration, personnel, analytical operations and exter- 


‘nal affairs policies, and coordinate Preparation of briefing papers 


for the DCI and DDCI for MSC and SIG meetings as well as meet- 
ings with heads of other agencies. The Office of Policy and Plan- 
ning also will centralize in the immediate office of the DCI/DDCI 
responsibility for all external affairs, including interdépartmental a 
relations, liaison with the Congress and public affairs. 


With respect to external affairs, the Office of Legislative Counsel 
and the Office of Public Affairs were created at a time when the 
Agency was still encountering considerable criticism in the media 


~and in the Congress and when it was important to exnend consider 
~ able effort to explain the Agency's mission, to justify our activities 


and to defend the quality of our work. The magnitude of effort 
devoted to these purposes has significantly decreased, and Lbelieve | 


. the time has come for CIA to return to its more traditional Inw 
’ public profile and a Teaner—but ino less effective—presenice on 


Capitol Hill. Our emphasis from now on should be to maintain and 


aa 


one 
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Europeans Link Terror to Araos but Disagree on Sovie! 


By CHARLES MOHR- 
: Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, June 22 — Western 
European police, intelligence and politi 
cal officials generally believe that Pales- 
|tinian. groups and-radical Arab nations. 
| have given considerable direct assist- 
ance and: encouragement to European 
terroristorganizations. ©. os 
| ‘The. officials, however, are. more 
‘divided and equivocal on the much— 
argued question of the Soviet Union's pos, 
sible role in terrorism. Some officials be- 
lieve that the Soviet: Union has given, 
 rnostly indirect support to terrorism. ~~” | 
At the same time; these officials: say 
they do not believe that Soviet or Pales-- 
tinian officials create, lead or direct~ 
urban terrorist. groups, which. they de 
|scribe as indigenous. The officials also: 
say the evidence.of Soviet involvement 


sometimes falls short of being “‘proof.”” "| 


These were among the conclusions sug- 


\gested in interviews conducted by New. 


York Times correspondents in Europe’ 
and in Israel and supplemented in the 
United States by the opinions of nongov- 
exnmental and governmental analysts of- 


international terrorism... _ 
| The responses varied among 


responses _var ng officials. 
and analysts from different. countries, 
and there were differences in emphasis- 
and in assumptions within individual. 
countries, ©. 0 ML: 
A debate about interriational links be- 
‘tween terrorist groups and about the de- 
gree of Soviet complicity has recently be- 
come more-heated, especially in the 
United States, and has increasingly as- 
sumed ideological implications that in~ 


MO 
4 


meaning and degrees of importance to di- 
rect and circumstantial evidence. But the. 
. interviews suggestedseveralthemes: _, 
' §Palestinian groups. that in the past’ 
have openly cooperated with and ‘sup-- 
ported European terrorists in spectacu- 
_lar operations continue to give sanctuary 
‘to hunted Européan terrorists and to ren- 
. der some assistance to both left- and 
.Yight-wing terrorist groups. : 


GThere is evidence that in the very re | | 


“cent past, as well as for more than a dec- | 
ade previously,diverse groups of terror- 
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ists have received training in camps in|: 
Southern Yemen, Libya, Lebanon er 
‘elsewhere in the. Arab world. Some of}| 
these.camps were created by radical}j 
Palestinian organizations such as Dr. 
: George Habash's Popular Front for the: 
‘Liberation of Palestine. Technical and 
political instructors from East Germany- 
and other. Soviet-bioc nations reportedly, 
wereinvolved, 20-7 U Bs 
*- QThe.. operations, associations and 
“character of terrorism have not re 
mained static and neither have the politi- 
cal implications and importance of ter- 
rorism. In Spain,:for instance, officials 
suggested this spring that terrorism was ; 
being. encouraged, apparently by thei 
Soviet. Union,.in the hope of preventing, 
Spain from- joining the North Atlantic; 
‘Treaty Organization. Rightists have used 
. the Government’s inability to stamp out 
terrorism as an excuse to support de 
mands for a return to authoritarian pov- 
ernment. In West Germany and Italy, on, 
“the other hand, officials believed that the | 
strength of terrorist organizations was 
waning. °°. : ao 
“Some journalists, policy analysts and; 
conservative politicians in the United! 


States and Britain have, in effect, ac- i 


cused government officials in Europe 4) 
in the Carter Admininstration of ignoring | 
evidence of alleged Soviet complicity for! 
diplomatic and political reasons, 

To a considerable extent the debate is | 
actually about how to interpret “‘evi-: 
denée.”” Although some West German! 
terrorists have said they used “safe! 
houses”’ in’ East Berlin and received help | 
from East. Germans, officials in West | 


Germany seem to give less weight to such; 


evidence than American analysts com-| the 1970's.” 
‘mitted to the hypotheses of indirect] - 1 added that Al Fa 
ae \ 


' Soviet responsibility. : : 

Those who wish to blame the Soviet 
Union for Italian terrorism stress state- 
ments made by a Czechoslovak defector, 


ideological training and had been ‘‘im- 
portant” at one time, but he said he did 

-not believe they continued tooperate, .-“} 
One important feature of recent terror- 


i 


| Agency’s annual 
| lished June 15, 


. . . AHigher Casualty Rate 


Western officials say right-wing terrors 


ists seern to attempt fewer attacks but! 
cause more casualties per incident. 


tne worst terronst incidents ever re- 
corded” and roduced more casualties 


< Pp 
than any previous terrorist attacks in 
Western Europe.” pine ee ; : 

The New Parke: Times: reported this 
spring that senior West German security 
officials suspected that Palestinian 
groups associated with the Palestine Lib-. 
eration Organization had given paramili- 
tary .and other -training to neo-Nazi 
proups. The P.L.O. representatives in 
West Germany denied this. ; 

The same German officials said they 
possessed “‘clear indications” that fugi- 
tive members of extreme left-wing ter- 
rorist groups were hiding in regions of 
Lebanon controlled bythe P.L.O. . -- 

- >... IsraeliReportsCited: 9: | 

Israel intelligence files are overflow- 
ing with allegations of both old and fairly 
recent contacts. between Palestinian 
groups and neo-Fascist terrorists as well 
as even more numerous associations. with 
left-wing terrorist groups. = ; 

But this evidence does not necessarily 
mean that “active”? support of interna- 
tional terrorism by the P.L.O. or by so- 


| called “rejectionist’’ groups has actually 


increas 
. For instance, 


the Central Intelligence 
report on terrorism pub- 
covering the year 1980 and 
reviewing events since 1968, said that 


| “Palestinian terrorist actions in 1980 did 


not reach the level experienced during. 


tah, the largest 


| group in the P.L.O. and the one directly 


led by Yasir Arafat, “while presumably 


waiting for the results of Arafat’s diplo- 
de by slo efector] matic initiatives” in seeking an interim 
about Soviet-directed training camps im palestinian state, “restricted its interna- 
Czechoslovakia. An Italian police official) tional terrorist attacks to Middle East 
said the Czechoslovak camps were for} countries.” oe tw 


. Habash Group Less Active o 
‘ Other, ‘‘rejectionist” -.. Palestinian | 


groups ‘“‘met with mixed success,” the 


| ism was the extremely violent and ruth-} C.I.A. report said, adding that their 
‘less character of two incidents attributed|-operations were mostly confined to Leba- 
; toneo-Fascist groups. A bomb attack at| non. The once highly active. Popular 
* the railroad station in Bologna, Italy, in} Front for the Liberation of Palestine has 
August killed more than 80 people and in-| been “relatively inactive” since Dr. Ha- 
jured at least 200. In West Germany, a - bash underwent surgery in September. 
_heo-Nazi group called the Defense Sport _ The opinions of the European security | 
i Group Hoffman was blamed for a bomb officials about Soviet complicity in inter- 
incident during the Munich Oktoberfest. national terrorism were. noticeably 
; A 21-year-old member ofthe group was milder than those of some journalists, au- 
1 killed along with 11 other people, and. thors and American politicians who have: 


| about 200 people were injured.” ...._ stressed Soviet guilt inrecent months... - 


SONTINUED 


. The Central Intelligence Azency said. 
the two right-wing attacks “rank among) 


t 
‘ 
i 
ie 
| 


| 
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In 1976, a team of hard-liners. =! 

:.. rejected the Central Intelligence % 
“Agency's vieuk of the Soviet nu~-=: 
_ ¢. clear buildup=Now, the views'of. 
_ Team Br dominate . TS... Strate. 


are still’ highly: classified'=but ‘asi : 
‘pects of f the. report were ‘Teaked: ta' 


“ - “minority opinion. But.it was a mi~. 
_, nority on the attack: A great debate * 
>" on national defense was just begin--- 
“ning: The first: target: had -been-: 
» HenryKissinger:.andzhis- policy -of ™ 
: + detente with the Soviet Union. Now: 
- it was ‘Team! B vs. the:CLA and its -% 
:* intelligence: estimates. Later; atten~ « 
tion would turn to President Jimmy: - 
. Carter:.and. his attempt.to -have |, 
- SALT +I: ratified. Therthe. focus . 
. would? shift’ to-: the: 1980 . cna 
©. electionc:<:-.: 2! 2 
-. -The-outside panel had come 2 to be | 
oP known as Team B, though its mem- .- 
hers never referred to it as Team B 
and usually called themselves the 

- President’s Foreign Intelligence Ad-. | 

! visory Board group: (PFTAB, pro’ | 

nounced Pijf-e-yab). | ‘They met. in’ ‘cal of the agency for “cultural mir 

*” CLA’ headquarters:in Langley,'Va.:j _ xor-imaging,” as Graham put it. - 

*"and. were paid on a per-diem base . “There was’a tendency by. thed! 

2 with | money that” came” from s agency to project our assumptions; ; 

oe CIA. . 


| Newsday Washington Bureau~’ 
; _Washington—From ‘the ‘very_be~* 
" ginning ‘the- members” of. Team: Be 
’ had- only’ one:'goal in‘ mind: They} 
_. were’going to ‘demonstrate that’ the? 
Central * “Intelligence Agency* was» 
wrong in ita ‘most: vital judgment; 
’ _ that. the Soviet: Union was not: try 
“” ing to achieve. nuclear superiority. 5 
. For 10° years the-GIA ‘had’; ‘pon-s 
- cluded, in one form or another, that 
_ the Soviet: Uniow accepted the idea .. ‘ 
. that a nuclear-war was unwinnable.... 
_ The entire American strategic: ape; = 
proach was.based on that assump ~ 
_ tion... The .SAET {I accord and. the 3 
_ still-to-be-completed SALT ID treaty : a 
. were negotiated. on that. basis..:: 
But in the summer of 1976, “Praai “} 
dent Gerald: Ford, under pressure : 
. from the: right-wing of his own-par-.- 
” ty and from: his own Foreign Intelli-: 
” gence Advisory. Board, bad decided: 
to bring: in? an: outside- panel: of ex-~ 
perts to compete-with the CIA. The {+ — 
idea. “Was: We Bie 8. cheat anes ie 


gence process- itself. ‘Team. 
-charged-that the CIA: “had epenich : 
‘too insulated and tended to perpet=4| 

uate its-own-views.‘ In addition, ity 


ly technical data and not enough on4!, 

Soviet: military documents and) 
‘statements of military philosophy? |. . 
- and practices, Team B argued. - ode oa 
The report was-particularly criti-9! 


ee Not, 


: on the Soviets,” Graham said. "Tfiz 
Team Bis very first: decision’ was: -we believed in mutual assured dees) 
_ that its members would not try to | struction, so must they. It was a- 
. write their. own intelligence. esti-..| major fault of their entire analyt- | 
"mate to offset the work of Team A,.-.. ical process.” ane 
> ~the-regular CIA analysts... Tastesd. ; ; 
- Team-B. would prepare-a:detailed.| Soviet intentions. They argued ‘that. 
” reports demonstrating . why: the -. the CIA had paid too little z attention. -| 
,.members believed the-CLA had been. 4 «to Soviet military. doctrine, the to-" 
so wrong: for the previous: | 10 “years... ae _tality of ‘the Soviet: military: effort. ; 
oe ath citi a RANTS ew vente, _and.the relation of Soviet. history. 
and goals: to: its “military: ‘program, =: 
- :._ yThesmembers ‘of Team B-argued « 
s “that the Soviets-did not accept; and. 
have “never: -accepted,: “routual - as-: 
: sured’ :destruction—the - -notion, ! 
: called MAD, that'there was a suffi-: 
client deterrent i in the knowledge- by’ 2 
“both sides that a nuclear war would 
“lead: to.the- ‘destruction of the at-" 
-tacker aswell. as the attacked...To-. 
. ‘Make that case, Team B pointed to 
_‘the new Soviet.missile programa, - 
the . Soviet: civil-defense... -program,} 
-and the percentage of gross nation--. 
zal’ product -that..the. Soviets were 
_ ‘spending on;the= Anilitary.., 
S : Pipes, who specialized in ‘the a are 
z 300 1006%30I0 tnSlitery, doctrine, argued. 


pho graphs, ‘intan ts , 

_ Signals, secret Soviet Palisary docu-. 
ments, public documents and reamis~ 
; of: technical - ‘data..:Each* -nember | 
took-'a .particular ‘area: of:interest* 
“and worked toward. bade lend 
ras Sal - deadline--Experts in. cl areas: 

a Richard Pipes, a- professor.” "of Rus _ wrote: eaners of the report, and | 
* sian history at Harvard University. i . Submitted them to Pipes, who acted. 
- Tncluded.:on:,the;panel--were~Paul i as an overall: editor=In some cases | 
= Nitze, a formes: Pentagon officials) © other outsiders with particular ex-- 


‘ “pertise were Bat its in joi he 1 the. 


Ror esr 


: aaaioen wate 


a >, gence estimates that.the CIAchad ignored. what the - 
Intelligence. Agency; William: Van= reciated .the- -Soviet:: strategic . #1 
Cleave, ‘a -defense -expert:-ffom* sil chia +hreat. tegie ‘Soviets were. saying they. would. a 


Thee neh ete be Db 
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By SEN. JOHN P. EAST (R.-N.G.) fo 


Approximately one week after 
Ronald Reagan was inaugurated as: 


President of the United . States, 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig, in 
his first press conference on January 


28, affirmed that the Soviet Union is. 


‘involved in conscious. policies which 
‘foster, 
tional terrorism.”’ National Security 
adviser Richard V. Allen hasalso stated 
that there is “ample evidence” ‘of 
Soviet support for terrorism. 


These statements . by. high-level. 


government officials represent perhaps 
the first time that the United States 
government has officially accused the 


Soviet Union of supporting interna=. 
tional terrorism. The evidence for this 


involvement is not new, however, .- 


As long ago.as 1975, Brian Crores: 
director of the Institute for the Study of | 
Conflict in London, testified before the- 
Senate Internal Security subcommittee 


that the Soviets were deeply involved in 


the support for and training pate terrorist : 


cadres throughout the world.: -: 


Robert Moss, -John:: ‘Sakon -and” 
Miles: Copeland, toname but afew, are 
among’: the.-many- prominent “and: 
respected :journalists. who’-have;, 
‘developed ‘compelling evidence in ‘the* 
last 10 years of Soviet involvement over: | ‘- 
a lengthy period of time. More recently, 


- Samuel T. Francis has summarized and 


- analyzed this evidence in a monograph’ 


entitled The-Soviet Strategy of Terror, 


published early this.year -by~-the: 
Heritage Foundation, Herbert Romez~| 
- stein, in a monograph just: published, : 
. Soviet Support for International Ter-. 


rorism, also presents evidence for the 
allegation, based on | 
both Soviet and terror- | 
ist primary sources. . 

_ Finally, Claire Ster- . | 
ling, an internationally. | 
respected ‘journalist, | 
has recently published 
The Terror Network, i 
which shows in mass p 
detail the role of the KGB and other 
Soviet of Soviet-satellite services in the 


Tei sinalional 


support and expand imtermia-- 


. destabilization and revolution. 


‘ -* ~ | 

Yet, for some Penson; ‘the thesis - 
that the Soviets support terrorism 
remains controversial. Although | 

" much of the evidence was available 

 . to the mass media throughout the I 

- 1970s, there was virinally no 
discussion of the Sovietroleinma- | 
jor newspapers in this period. One — 
reason for this Disceout was epurE: 
i ideological. 


Both liberals as well as some are 
ment officials wished to promote | 
detente with the.Soviet Union. A basic’. 
assumption of detente was that the- 
USSR is no longer. a- serious 
‘revolutionary force,””..that it has 
matured into a “‘great power” which 


has’ responsible iriternational com- 
mitments and goals and is no longer . 
pursuing the goal of Marxist. 


Of course, conservatives were all 
‘along skeptical of detente and of these 
claims for the Soviet Union. Long 
-before the Soviet, invasion of . 
Afghanistan, we were pointing out the 
discrepancies between the carefully 
cultivated image of the Soviet Union as 


_a ‘responsible power””in the West and 


the brutal realities of Soviet behavior. 


Soviet -assistance to North Viet- 
namese aggression in Indochina, the 
escalation of Soviet espionage efforts 


against. the United States, Soviet and _ 
. Cuban military. involvement -in 


“southern .Africa andthe Horn of, 
‘Africa, the Soviet military’ and naval 


. buildup, reported Soviet violations of 


- SALT JI, and even the repetition of ag- 
- gressive themes and slogans by Soviet 
= leaders—all these were ignored or 


= covered. up or explained away by the 


“proponents of detente, but were con- 
_tinually” exposed and: emphasized by 
“conservative foreign policy spokesmen. 


i 


“at any. price’? and were enthusiastic 


“often refused to look at the evidence or 


‘to ‘consider its implications. Because _ 


i vested political interest in the policy'of 
. detente, the U.S. government itself | 


a aoe restrictions on our Own intelligence. 


sons ecallse Yiberals and the far left ex- 
: ibit-a strong tendency toward “‘peace 


ee eee pe 7 te ] oot, 


in- previous administrations “had a 


refused to deal with what was becoming 
8 serious threat to national security. 


[ 
“Tnstead. ‘of recognizing’ and | respon-| 
ae to the ‘growing Soviet threat, we 
entered. into a decade of withdrawal. 


- Services. -and - foreign: policymaking 
capacities. PES : 


"The Church and Pike committees Pec . 
Wecueted our intelligence services and’ 
created a “‘black legend” of the CIA‘as* 


“a rogue elephant out of control,””'in- 
‘the: words of* former Sen: ‘Frank 
-Church. The Levi guidelines on’ 


domestic security investigations-for the 
_FBI, restrictive executive orders for the! 
CIA and other parts of the intelligence 
. community, the expanded Freedom of 


. Information’ Act and the Privacy Act, 


.the “Foréign Intelligence Surveillance; 
Act of. 1978, internal dissension and | 
demoralization in the intelligence com- | 
munity itself, and thecollapse of the in- 
ternal security apparatus in the. ex- 
‘ecutive and legislative branches and at 
many local law enforcement levels as 
well—all these undermined our ability 
even to know about and analyze, -let 
alone respond effectively to, the 
dangers of Soviet military. escalation, 
covert action, espionage, terrorism and): 
propaganda. =. 

OF course, the proponents of deiente 
cannot admit that the Soviets support 
‘terrorism. To. admit this well-: 
documented fact would imply that the! 
Soviets are actively engaged in pro- 
moting violent revolutionary attacks on 
Western society—in other words, that 
the Soviet Union is not a “mature” or 

“responsible’” power eager to become 
an established member “of the inter 
national omen: : 


Hes * Yet it is also true, on one level, | 
that the Soviets do want to be ac-— 
the other responsible. : 


| ted 
oyed For Releastan0Bdirid80 tohe- GOP 9020.1" SRROOOTAVOSEOLS Wert The eccte © 


desires respectability as well as the a 
_ diplomatic and eronomic benefits 
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: ' serimonious flap ‘developed Teatly in 


‘the Reagan Administration’ con- 


cerning Soviet involvement, or lace 


_ of it, in global terrorism. 


"When top officials’ of the ‘new 
regime fingered the Kremlin as a 
_cuiprit in the terrorism business, 
“they were hit with a quick bombard- 
“ment from the. CIA :and- other 
“Sources saying tak it wasn't so. Pe : 


“The Soviets, we were informed, 
‘didn’ t get involved in- international 
“terror. —~ or, if they did, we had 
-Somehow failed to come up. with 
“evidence of their complicity. - 

A useful study is now at hand 
“suggesting that, if the CIA ‘is not 
aware of Soviet involvement in 


glohal terror, the dour must be the | 


._ CIA's. 

For there is ample evidence tn the 
record showing that Moscow and 
various -of its clients are neck-deep 


in promoting terrorism, despite oc- |. 


‘ casional pious. statements to- the 
“contrary. 
Data going to prove the point are 


‘pulled together by Herbert Romers- © 


tein, a professional staff member of 


_ the ‘House Permanent Select Com--| . 


“mittee on Intelligence, in a mono- 


“ @raph just published by the Founda:. ; 


. tion for Democratic Education- : 

+ And while the subject falls within 
the'trealm of: Romerstein’s pro- 
‘ fessional expertise, he. bas carefully 


: documented his case with: materials ’ 


‘ from the public record.” 


-Part of tae problem in. this de- 7 


bate, Romerstein notes, is. that peo- 
ple confuse Marxist: -Leninist objec- 
tions to purely random terror with 
opposition to terrorism as such. . 


, 


present rulers of the Kremlin, have 
made it plain that they approve of 


‘port is Moscow’s relationship with 
" tion, which is openly terrorist in its 


- about: attacking’ purely civilian as. 
opposed to military targets in the 
astate of Israel and gives backing to 

terrorist. (BTOUpS. | and actions 
terror 


z crucial role of the Cubans in omen: 
ing: terrorism in Nicaragua,’ El 


er States; their effort to coordinate 
the actions of terrorist and revolu- 
“tionary groups, and the consistent 


‘the Soviets. 
A third major example is Libya, | 


ELIZABETH DAILY JOURNAL (NJ) 
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“a conservative 


_M. STANTON EVANS 


ec tae of fact the. founding 
fathers of Communism, and the 


“terrorism, and support it whenever 
it will serve their purposes. In re- 
cent years that has turned out to be 
quite frequently: — 

A foremost example of such sup- 


‘the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 


operations and makes no bones” 


Romerstein supplies "evidence - 


“that the Soviets furnish arms, mili- 


tery training and financial support 
“to tae PLO, both’ directly and 


5 ‘through intermediaries. 


An equally prominent atgnce of 


=Soviet-supported terrorism is the 


ase of Cuba, which has been busily 


exporting terrorism. and political ' 
' -wiolence, all over Latin: America 
'Since the 1560s. 


Romerstein documents: ‘the 


‘Salvador, Uruguay, Bolivia and oth- 


- support ‘afforded their activities by 


ae 
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which is a principal-supporter of the 
_PLQ, and. a supplier of training 
‘groups, and weapons for left-wing 
perce of every. abu oS 
‘tions, aN 

Libya: is. in. dare Sanne: Wy 
Moscow. and the East European 
‘states. A similar role as safe house 
-and training ee is performed by 
South Yemen :- a oe of the |. 
USS.R. 


‘One baie that. emerges ‘deals 
fiom this discussion is the numer- 
ous interconnections among the ter- 
rorist groups: PLO support for the 
Sandinistas, Castro’s inyvoivement 
in Africa, Japanese extremists at- 
tacking the Israelis — all with lead- 
ing strings that £0 back. to. the 
Aeeralin. P 

* Occasionally, Moscow + even eas 
‘caught directly, as when Mexico 


? 


- discovered the KGB recruiting ter-| 


rorists for. training in North Korea. 
The usual routine, however, is to 


. aet through faithful proxies — such 


as the PLO, or Cuba, or East Ger- 
many — connections which are a bit 
more difficult, but. hardly im- 
‘possible, to trace. 

Romerstein lays it all out fi for us to 
see, and one wonders how the boys 
vat CLA contrived to miss it. 


ae 
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ASTICLS APPEARED 


MISREADING 
INTELLIGENCE 


by Les Aspin 


_ wey is not enough to ‘cite Winston ‘Churchill’s o- * 
epigram that the Soviet Union isa “riddle — 
wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” The - 


truth is that the United States has not properly 
focused its intelligence and analysis efforts. _ 
Intelligence analysts have ‘an aversion to 


studying $ Soviet intentions and priorities—and ; 


understandably so.- Most of the data on 
intentions—documents, speeches, and human 


intelligence reports—-are mecessarily soft. 
Technical collection, however, supplies hard. 
data. The technical profile of a missile in test 


flight can be clearly inferred from telemetry. * 
But what does a speech by Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev mean? Can it be trusted? 


Why was it delivered? What is the significance - 
‘of an article in a Soviet military journal? What. 
if its conclusions are contradicted by another’ 
article in another, or even the same, journal? - 


: Intelligence analysts like to have a high degree 
of confidence in their findings; they like to 
roaintain credibility within the bureaucracy. 

. They are, therefore, wary of advancing conclu- 
sions based-on other than hard information. ° 
- For this reason, the intelligence community 
has focused on Soviet capabilities rather than 
intentions. The United States can answer de- 
tailed questions about Soviet technical capabili- 
ties, e.g., the range, accuracy, and payload of 
Soviet weapons systems. But next to nothing is 
known about what is going on inside Soviet 
heads. 


If such a void of knowledge were ever accept-- = 


able, it certainly is not today. When Soviet 
forces posed no clear threat to U.S. forces, the 


“United States could live with misestimates of ~— 
"Soviet intentions; in an era when they do pose... - 
“such a threat, it’cannot. Only amixture of hard | -:- 
‘and soft intelligence can‘ ‘improve U.S. un-- 

derstanding of Soviet strategic intentions. .. ~ 
‘- "Three vital “areas need attention. First, the 


United States must improve its forecasting of 


Soviet strategic plans. Misunderstood Soviet - 
priorities have been at the heart ef some of the- 


worst misestimates of Soviet forces in the past. 


*SALT 1 would have ene the United | States 7 


LES ASPIN (D. Wisconsin)” iy a sie of the Hie ey 


Armed Services Committe: and served on 
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advance notice OT the mumencal size of Soviet 
strategic forces. If the United States is entering 


‘ an era without SALT, with no treaty to make 


Soviet deployment priorities predictable, the 
gross raisestimates of the past could reappear: 
with even more perilous consequences. 

. Second, the United States needs a basis for 


' devising negotiating : strategies..- Without. ‘a.°.-}! 
. better understanding of the Saviet Union the ~ 

‘United States, is very likely to miss oppormuni: ;.. 
_. ties and waste. time in arms control, U.S, nego- 


tating strategy will necessarily consist of offer- 


. ing proposals with jiele oie of their potential 


. BUCCESS. 


Third, bene: snpelligenee 3 is spatial for 
developing U.S. strategic forces. More than - 
ever, the United States must develop weapons . 
with future Soviet capabilities in mind, and to ~ 
do so, it must have a better understanding of 


- Soviet plans. To determine what sorts of intel- 


ligence measures are needed, past intelligence . 
trrors must first be analyzed. 


, Mere snes 


There is a widespread Beecher” in the 
United States that throughout the postwar 


“period the . United - States... has. consistently _ 


underestimated Soviet offensive capabilities. 
Alternatively, some contend that underestima-. 


tons resulted from a ‘naive belief in benign .. 


Soviet policy or from a misreading of the 
volume of resources Moscow was willing to 
devote to defense. 

But a review of past estimates reveals that 
these were not the errors. Rather, the- U.S. 
mistake was in the assumptions made about 
how the Soviet Union would allocate its -” 


“defense spending. The problem repeatedly was 


“mirror-imaging,” ‘or the assumption that the | 
Soviets would choose to expand their nuclear 
forces in the-same way the United States bad 
expanded ‘its own. This.  - 

_ @ In the mid-1950s, Air Force intcligvencs 


_ predicted the Soviets would deploy SC0-760 


“long-range” bombers--in? sOrdertocreach’the 


‘cermed about targeting 'Western Europe and. - 


“.», Turkey—and.the U.S. B-47 bombers stationed — 


there-—not American population centers. The 


“Soviets therefore devoted most of their produc- 


“tion capacity co a medium-range force. 

@-In the late 1950s, some sections of U.S, _ 
intelligence predicted a. massive Soviet effort to 
deploy intercontinental ballistic missiles 


Stlect and BeonovcdleeRelaes or T6G8iSEi30 : “ CIA-RDPSEYY FePRUO GS oesbourh|United States. 


 NITHAADBD Sek ge the 


‘ 


‘ultimate target, the United ‘States: Tastead; ir =. 
: later transpired that the Soviets were morecon * 
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“WASHINGTON, D.G:=-Oa May 17 of 
- this - year,’ “Secretary -of ‘Defense * “Caspar. 


Weinberger: was’ asked‘ on's‘Meet’ -the: 


“Press” for the Reagan administration’s ra- 
“tionale- for. selling «the: “highly- advanced 
‘AWACS radar: planes“to Saudi ‘Arabia? 
over the passionate’ objections ‘of the” so 
“raelis and their Supporic’s in. the: United 
‘States Sere 


nny 


: Weinberger, himself deeply commited 


: to the sale, replied: “[The AWACS's] prin- 
‘cipal use, and the principal reason the 
administration is. supporting .thé-sale to 
the Saudis, i is that it would enable them to 
oversee and look much further into the 
‘invasion routes of-Iran and Jraq and Af- 
ghanistan, where a possible Soviet thrast 
to the oilfields may come. With the Soviets 
going to be an energy importing nation in 
a few years, I think that 1 isan p essential 
capability to have.s-n. AP ONS : 
“But even as Weinberser once ‘again in-- 
voked the specter of an oil-starved Soviet’ 
Union plunging towards the: Gulf, he was 
well aware.that not only had his own De-. 
fense. Intelligence ; -Agency_Jong- disputed. 
this scenario, ‘but: that :the :Central -In- 
telligence “Agency~was' in. “the = “process of 
confessing ‘to one of the most egregious. 
‘failures of intelligence analysis: of recent 
ees inits own estimate of Soviet ety, 


Earlier: that week CIA’ ‘nalyst ‘James 
Noren- had ‘disclosed -in:: A“seminar at 
‘Harverd that the CIA had prepared a new 
report conceding that the Soviet’ Union 
would have no need to import oj] by the 
mid-1980s. ‘Two days -after- Weinberge’’s 


appearance on Meet the Press, Bernard | 
Gwertzman reported Noren’s remarks and | 
the existence of the new CIA estimates in | 


The New York Times for May 19. 


Thus disappeared one. of the major | 
or- | 


rhetorical planks of the reagan Hele 


eign policy. For both the PRES 1ng- 


tration and indeed its predecessor had | pro- jj 


osed an im i i aoe t 
pe a7 pending Soviet energy crisis as of i MF A ey oF AT En eee a y= eer bh 
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the Rapid Deployment Force-and 2 U.S. | 
military buildup in the Gulf region and’ the RK 
Indian Ocean. This view went almost un- 
disputed , throughout: the’‘1980 election 
- campaign, even though it-seems that by 
the fall of last year the CLA was well aware 
- that the predictions on which this view was 
based were ludicrously wrong. . 


Birth ofa Blunder. 


‘The CIA's blunders began to circulate 
in. 1977. In that year the Agency’s Office of 
Economic Research issued a series of .re- 
ports that amounted. to major mod- 
ifications of intelligence estimates of Sovi- 
et-economic,- trends. an. BFepat. falled | 
Prospects f for Soviet t Oil Prod cti the: 
‘Agency predicted “that ‘Soviet: iZoutput 
would start to fall by the late 1970s or early 
1980s and that this drop.could slow the 
growth of total-energy production. “More 
pessimistically;” the CIA said, “the USSR 
will itself become an oil importer.”.-'The 
report added-that during the 1980s the 
Soviet Union might find itself unable to 
_sell oil abroad, notably to its Eastern Eu- 

_ ropean clients, and-would therefore bave 
‘to compete for OPEC oil for its own use. 
: In’ a “broader assessment the Agency 
concluded that the rate of growth of Soviet 
GNP was likely to decline by the early and 
mid-1980s to- between 3 ‘and 3.5 per cent 
per annum and could even sink as low as 
per cent.: This-view was partly based on 
predictions of worsening problems } in. the 
energy: sector. - . 

Not everyone area with ellis dis ee 
‘mate, which was instantly seized upon’ by 
the arms lobby.as further justification for 
a major U.S, defense. buildup, battling a 
presumed Soviet grab for new sources of 
‘oil: The Defense Intelligence ‘Agency flatly 
dissented. And a major rebuttal came from 
the Joint Economic Committee in Con- 

elease. sodGerh4078clA- RDP90-01 137 
: This rebuttal took the form of a staff 
study. _ by] Richard F Kaufman;the ¢om- 
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| 


Se Not only was'the Bodiek Union the! 
world’s largest producer of crude oil at the 
_present time, but it:had ‘also the largest 
| proven reserves of coal-and natural gas. Its 
oil reserves ‘were probably second only to 
-those of SaudiArabia, and it.continued to 
‘make i impressive maar oe ore ee 
of its energy Tesources. : 

2: @ In, addition .to. eapplane ‘its own 
qeeds and those of Eastern Europe, Soviet 
‘energy exports to. ‘the: West were on the 
increase," with | yt exports worth ee billion 
‘in 1976; cain 
222 The: fk “oll hac gas - pipeline 
i construction i in the Soviet Union suggested 
' that the country” was giving high priority to 
the energy sector..The Soviets had built| 
:5000 miles of pipelins in 1976 and 10, 000 | 


-@ The hard - “Currency Sarned aon ‘oil! 
. gales'to the ‘West and the influence gained 
“from sales to Eastern. Europe were too} 
‘important to Mescow to be lost by defaults! 

- “Soviet leaders will probably take the poli- 

: cy. initiatives necessary. to preserve the 

: USSR’s status as a net oil importer. Pos- 
“sible new actions include major increased | | 
: investment in the energy sector, substitu-| 
tion of natural, gas and. other. senergy 
‘-sources for oil, and conservation.” 


The Blunder Reversed 


* Kaufman’ 's assessment made little orno 
en in the Washington. consensus. The 
‘Soviet move into Afghanistan was seen, in 

’ the worsening cold war climate of late 1979 

- and early 1980 as but the prelude to more 
’ far-reaching incursions, all climaxing in an 
assault on the Middle Peatern oi jugular 
‘to. the West. 

+ In mid-1980 Sénstax W. iNiam Prosmivs 
-held closed hearings in which he asked the 
DIA and the CIA for their-latest views on 

viet oil production. A sanitized version 

acadaenes “has now been released. 
“Frank Doe of the DIA put his agency’s 
unchanged position straightforwardly: the 
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Joseph C. Harsch 


' ‘The best way to get this business of terrorism’‘in per- 
spective is to figure out what recent acts of- terrorism 
"would not have happened if the Soviet Union did not exist. 
‘rhe most recent acts of criminal and violent terrorism 
have been the attempted assassinations of Pope John Paul 4 
Ti in Rome and of President Reagan in Washington. £4 
_ There is every indication that the man who fired at the 
Pope was a criminal psychopath. Ifthe had accomplices or 
an organization background it was apparently of a right- 
wing variety. There is no serious suggestion that the deed 
was motivated from Moscow or the man trained by Mos- 


a 


coworbyitsagents, ~~": .: oy . os 
The man who shot at President Reagan was ‘presum- 
ably a psychopath. There is no evidence whatever of So- 
Viet influence or training behindhim,. | |. ae 
Some of the worst acts of terrorism in recent times 
“have been the killings of political reformers and dissi- 
. dents in El Salvador by hit squads employed by members 
of the former oligarchy. The total number over recent 
years is in the thousands. The victims have-included Ro- 
man Catholic nuns and. experts on land redistribution 
fromthe UnitedStates... 0 
Unless you can believe that the righ t-wing former land- 
owners of El Salvador, most of whom are living in the 
Miami area, are agents of Moscow, you have to attribute 
these large-scale killings to the political right. Moscow 
probably has provided some of the funds and weapons 
which have kept a guerrilla army in the field in FE! Salva- 
dor. They have done their share of killing. But the number 
killed from the right exceeds heavily those killed by the 
“left. ae eR ar ee ei eee 
Previous.to the political terrorism which has wracked 
El Salvador was the mass suicide on Nov. 18, 1978, of some 
800 followers of Jim Jones, leader of a religious cult called 
the People’s Temple, in Jonestown, Guyana. The deed. 
was attributed to fanaticism. There was-no known Soviet 
connection. oo Ay oes oe ee 
One of the world’s worst killers since World War Il was. 
Idi Amin of Uganda. The number of his victims has never 
been officially tallied. It must have run into many thou- 
sands. He was motivated by power, greed, and enjoyment | 
in cruelty. There is no evidence that he was motivated 
from Moscow or supported by Moscow, although Moscow | 
did not shun him. He might have had some weapons from. 
Moscow ~forcash,) 2 720 wm ue See 
The staff of the United States Embassy in Tehran was 
‘beld hostage by Iranian students for more than a year. 
The motive was anti-Americanism arising out of years of 
US support for the former Shah of Iran, There is no seri- 
ous Suggestion that Moscow had any. hand in the motiva-" 
tion or training of the students. ~~ ee ee 


Trl CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


ND COMMENTARY 
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Thoughts on 


_ by thé Vietnamese who are armed and supported by Mos- 
" cow. The Chinese give some support to the remainder of 


“." The Khmer Rouge forces in Cambodia are widely bet 


lieved to have massacred as many as a million of their | 
“ compatriots. But they have in turn been nearly Wiped out . 


theKhmerRouge. = - fants 2 tle Poets 
_ What role then has Moscow played in-international 7 
’ terrorism? a de is oss < 
At the beginning of World War II the Soviets executed 
Some 13,000 Polish officers who had surrendered to them 
when Soviets and Germans collusi vely invaded Poland. . 
_ Anmore recent times Moscow has provided encourage-. i. 
‘ment, support, and probably guns to a number of “popular ! 
liberation movements.”” The best known and most publi- 
-. cized of Such movements has been the Palestine Liber- 
‘ation Organization. PLO leaders reportedly have been 
trained in Moscow. But the movement grew out of the i 
, ArabIsrael wars. The PLO recruits from among Palestin- | 
- lan refugees whose condition stems from Israel’s con-| ; 
quest of Arab lands. The Palestine resistance movement | 
would ekist without Moscow. | Be ee RE ee eS 
** Other popular resistance movements spring from tocar 
“conditions. Moscow moves in to support where thate is a | 
prospect of future advantage to the Kremlin. But it ishctifti- | 
cull to document any long list of such movements‘vhich | 
were initiated in Moscow or which would disappear with-| | 
out Moscow’s support. ms , 


_ .’ ‘The CIA keeps a tally of incidents of violence seated 
rorismn around the world. Its findings do not support the} 


‘Reagan administration's assumptions that most world] 
-lerrorism comes from Moscow. The CLA has been asked to! 


_restudy the matter. The administration hopes that the re-! 
. Sult the next time around will be more supportive of ad-| 


~muinistration preterences. CIA otficials say privately they; 


‘are finding it difficult to find the evidence to Support the! 


fA eT Sahat Ci Le ert aad 
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Jews of Central Europe by Adolf Hitler's Nazis...) 
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by J onathan Alter 


very so often a certain kind of person 
'y involved in public affairs arouses within 
oi those who disagree an emotional response 
So strong, so angry, that you get a little curious 
about what it is that causes all tue snorts and 
sighs when his name comes up. 

One of those people in Washington right now 
is Richard Pipes, a Polish-born Harvard pro- 
fessor of Russian history. Pipes became impor- 
tant in 1976 when a team of hardline analysts he 
headed totally revised CIA estimates of Soviet 
strength. Since January he has been on leave 
from Harvard, serving at the White House as 


senior advisor on Soviet and Eastern European . 


affairs, a critical National Security Council post. 
Paul Warnke,; an otherwise discreet Wash- 
ington lawyer and former director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, says that 
some of Pipes’s views on the Soviets are “just full 
of crap.” Averell Harriman, irascible octoge- 
narian that he is, went a little further than usuala 
couple of years ago when he advised a visitor 
that Pipes ts “nothing but a damn fool.” George 


Jonathan Alter is an editor of The Washington 
Monthly. 
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Kistiakowsky, Eisenhower's science advisor and 
a Well-known expert on arms controlissues, told 
me something utterly libelous about Pipes, took 
it off the record; then added simply, “I can’t 
rationalize the man for you—that’s not 
possible.” 

Now, whenever sbmethinglike this happens— 
and I've left out many similar examples-—it’s a 
good bet that either 1) the personin question has 


turned out to be at least partially right about a- 
subject on which his critics were sure he was 


entirely wrong, or 2) he is in fact the arrogant 
ideologue his detractors claim, and he does in 
fact overstate his case to the point of being 
irresponsible if not dangerous, 

. It has to be admitted that Richard Pipes, 
superhawk, falls a little into the first category. 


Like other hardliners, he has at least some | 


reason to feel a perverse sense of vindication 


‘over. the course of.U.S.-Soviet relations. For 


those more hopeful about detente, the invasion 


of Afghanistan was a double whammy—it-was "|: 


abhorrent in itself, but it also hurt alittle to have 
to chalk one up for the Cassandras, whose dire 
warnings turned out to contain a grain of truth. 
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‘Bsam Weapons Tecinolos 


By Clarence A. Robinson, tr. 


Washington—The U.S. is moving toward 
taking full advantage of its technological 
capability operating in the medium of 
space to provide a defense for the nation 
against ballistic - missile attack by the 
Soviet Union. 

The National Security Council is con- 
sidering 2 major study on space defense by 
a task force. g s 

White House policy decisions on pro- 
grams, national objectives and the level of 
commitment are expected to result from 
the study, according to high-level White 
House staff officials. 

Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., also is delving into the possibility of 
space-based weapons for national defense 
and has asked his agency to conduct a 
study of the available technology and the 
political and military implications. 

One of the reasons the National Securi- 
ty Council plans to move into policy and 
U.S. strategy in the area of space-based 
weapon systems designed for defense, 


Administration officials said, is because of 
departmental policy issues and bureau- 
cratic lethargy. ae 

Recent events have combined to focus 
attention on space defense: 

™ Addition of $50 million by the Senate 
to the Fiscal 1982 Defense Authorization 
Bill for space-based, high-energy laser 
weapons development, bringing the autho- 
rization total to $147.5 million. Language 
in the Senate bill directs the Air Force to 
establish an airborne and space-based 
laser weapons program office. 

™ Conceptual study designs under De- 
fense Dept. contract by SRI International, 
and possible cooperation by Rockwell 
International on the development of a 
small, manned utility space cruiser. The 
vehicle would: service othér spacecraft 


from low earth orbit up to geostationary . 


altitudes and could aid and maintain con- 
ventional infrared homing vehicles and 
directed-energy weapons placed in’ space 
for defense. ee 
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™ Serious consideration within the De- | — 


fense Dept. and Congress of establishment 
of a new branch of the armed services for 
space warfare, probably Space Command. 


. The reasoning is that the Air Force and 


Navy are seeking to avoid developing 


space weaponry for defense and that any 
_effort in this area takes away from total 
obligational authority for other planned |. 


strategic weapon systems. There also is 
some concern over roles and missions 
between the Army and Air Force as to 
where the Army’s ballistic missile defense 
mission stops and USAF’s traditional 


‘space defensg. mission begins. 


® Expected development of SOFAS 
(survivable optical forward acquisition 
system), utilizing long-wavelength infra- 
red optical probes launched into space if a 
ballistic missile attack is suspected. The 
probe would be used to scan corridors of 
attacking ballistic missiles and provide 
instantaneous information to the President 


and military commanders regarding the 


strategic situation, size and .na- 

ture of the attack. 45 
® Funding provided through 

"the Defense Advanced Research 


against a Navy Polaris ballistic 
missile. The test would: take 
place at Kwajalein Atoll in’ the 
Pacific with the laser Jaboratory 
flying at approximately 35,000! 
ft. at 2 standoff range of 20-40} 
naut. mi. The 400-kw, 10.6- 
micron laser should be able to; 


-destroy the Polaris missile soon: 


after it broaches the ocean sur- 

face in the boost phase. ; 
® Proposal by Boeing Aero- 

space Corp. to DARPA to build 


‘and test in orbit a 2.2-megawatt | 


chemical hydrogen fluoride laser | 
with a 25-meter (8.2-ft)-dia.! 
optical system for feasibility 


_ demonstration against airborne | 


and space-based targets. Such a | 
feasibility demonstration could 
be conducted by 1985, using the 
shuttle to place the laser weapon 
system in orbit, Pentagon offi- 


-cials said, 


= Defense Dept. Scientific 
Advisory Board Laser Panel 
report to Congress calling for 


increased research and develop- 
‘ment funding. for high-energy 


Projects Agency (DARPA) for: | 
feasibility demonstrations of” 
beam propagation of both | 


charged and neutral particle 
devices. The programs are struc- 
tured to lead toward the eventual 
development of particle-beam 
weapons application both in 
space and within the atmo- 
sphere. 

w® Successful beam propaga- 
tion by the Navy Sea Lite pro- 


.gram TRW 2.2-megawatt mid- 
"infrared advanced chemical laser 


(MIRACL) in beam tests at San 
Juan Capistrano, Calif. 

m Consideration by the Air 
Force Weapons Laboratory and 
Air Force Systems Command of 
lethality tests using the Boeing 
NKC-135 airborne laser labora- 
tory aircraft equipped with a 
carbon dioxide as dynamic laser 


e 


Jaser technolosv. cae 

m Operational capability in™.. 
the USSR of a ground-based, high-energy 
laser weapon capable of damaging the 
sensitive optical and electronic subsystems 
on U.S. spacecraft in low Earth orbit, and 
massive laser weapons and particle-beam 


, weapons development effort in the USSR_ 
_ This includes attempts to package a laser 


weapon for space basing and development 
at the Soviet installation at Golovinno of a 
mobile air defense laser weapori system for 
forward area use. 7 

™ Soviet testing of killer satellites with 
18 tests and 11 successes. Both radar and 
infrared sensors have been vsed to home 


on target Soviet spacecraft. The USSR 


has an operational antisatellite capability, 
“making U_S. spacecraft operating in low 


Earth orbit vulnerable to attack, «iy. 
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Surprise Despite Warning: - 
_ Why Sudden Attacks Succeed 


RICHARD: Ke BETTS? 


Most major wars since 1939 have or with surprise attics Hind 
sight reveals that the element of surprise in most of these attacks was unwar- : 
ranted; substantial evidence of an impending strike was available to the victims . 
before the fact. The high incidence of surprise is itself surprising. The. 
voluminous literature on strategic surprise, however, suffers from three fixa- 
tions. One is a focus on the problem of warning, and how.to improve intelli- 
gence collection, rather than on the more difficult problem of how to improve 

‘political response to ample warning indicators. Another is a common view of 
surprise as an absolute or dichotomous problem rather than as a matter of 
degree. Third is the prevalent derivation of theories from single cases rather 
. than from comparative studies, This article puts these fixations in perspective." - 


-INTELUGENCE. AND-W anno: ‘THs. RELATIVITY’ OF, SURPRISHy 


Waming without response is useless, “Warning” is evidence filtered through 
perception; “response” is action designed to counter an attack (alert, mobiliza. 
tion, and redeployments to enhance readiness). The linkage between the two is 
accurate evaluation and sound judgment, the lack of which is the source of most 
victims” failures to avoid the avoidable. Just as analysts of arms-control agree- 


't For eight case studies on which this article is based see, Richard K. Hetts, Surprise and Defense 
(Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, forthcoming), chaps. 2 and 3, 


.RICHARD K_BETTS, research aisociate at The Brookings Institution, has taught at Harvard, Co- 
tumbia, aod Johns Hopkins Universities, has served on the staffs of the National | Security Council :* 
and Senate Sen Commie, on fisligess, and is author of Soldiers “Statesmen, and Cold Wer 
Crises > : : 
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“hn Saudi Arabia; radical plotters”: 
= are conspiring to overthrow the culers 
- of the oil kingdom in an orninous res" 
+ play of the Iranian revolution... 
‘{c-2-In stifezidden Central Anois 
“Cuban - operatives - are: - secretively | : 
=, delivering weapons to leftist rebels. 
ao ln Westem European capitals, 
= Soviet diplomats are subtly seeking to : 
7 : cnep iene: oes new wave f neutral: a 


£ trl Asia,-the ee are tightest | 
_ing a new intercontinental ballistic? 
*.ynissila (CBM) with 10 nuclear war- 
S -heads, a super-rocket-designed to hit 
= with dead- 


“problems and dangers | facing the’ 
nited. States at a time’ of-rising tens. 
ion with the Soviet Union and. gen-: 
ral » international | upheaval-~ We 
rare i in’ possibly the’ most aci 
= perod since World: War Winsrdsia 
~ For America to be able to deal ef; 

€ © fectively with threats of this kind, we_ 
Sneed. precise, detailed: and). timely | 
a & knowledge: of _ what: is - happening | 


+-around the globe ona daily basis; In| : 
_ 4 other words, the greatest self-defense |. 


* yequirement for the United States, as” 

seen by the Reagan Administration, is. 
.-a first-rate capability for gathering and | 
interpreting intelligence ~— as-well as_ 


: Tad Szule hos writen 14 books on foreign’ 
policy. His first novel, Diplomatic Immunity, - 


i be ae by Simon & ees later’ 7 


v+ fhis mont. 
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-for influéneing @vents in foreign toun- 
-tries. through ‘secret means ae re- 


-“ But! “according to the most ¢ experi: 
“enced experts in Washington, United ; 
States Intelligence +- the Central In-; 
-telligence Agency and its military sister | 
-agencies — has been falling short of : 
superb performance, to say the least, 
“in-recent years: This ts believed to be’ 


‘true..of both’ “human” and technical |. 


2intelligence, from cloak-and-tlagger 
espionage to the spy-inthe-sky (satel-| 
lite) surveillance of # Soviet nuclear ad- 
“vances. zi 
: The "Febuilding: Scoring” and! 
Taédempng. of American intelligence 
‘operations looms, therefore, as one of : 
-the-highest priorities for the Reagan: 


| 


Po isuaton and the: new. Jeader-| 


“The ‘décision’ to revive. and: ‘step up. 
activities: abroad”. 


“Soviet Baheers. inAfghanistan +t0 2 
forts-.at-gaining decisive:‘political . in- 
“fluence-in- the petroleum-rich Persian 
- Gulf —is-part of the current ‘upgrad:! 
ing plan..Much.more-must-be-done,| 
‘however;to-restore primacy to” ‘the! 


United. States i in ‘the-elusi world of ; 


intelligence, : er tee | 
Sx The “immediate + resp ‘bility ae 
‘improving American intelligence lies: 
‘with William.J. Casey, the-68-year- 
old NewYork lawyer who was named 
~by--President Reagan’ as ‘Director off 
‘Central‘Antelligence after managing! 
histelection campaign. Under the law, | 
Casey ishead of the entireintelligence ! 
“community. ‘(comprising the CIA; the, 
Penfagon-run Nationakz : Security | 


~Agency-(NSA), -which ‘specializes id 
poral amie ae aay 7 
t tate Dee 


onavhmonteHinrea of In 


ee eee oe 


alae a ee ed 


Ference. to: the.jow morale pervading - 
tthe Agency-sincesthe- Congressional - 
Anvestigations offtiie-mid-1970's and 
‘continuing througirthe tenure of Ad- 
-miral Stansfiekt<fimer as CIA Direc. 
oy during the-Carer- - Administration: 
=How well” Casey-will succeed Te- 
“mains: a senoussquestion mark in 
-Washington? +Though he has. been 
‘touted as an “old -hand” et intelii- | 
gence, there are many doubts among - 
intelligence, professionals conceming 
-his kadership -qualities,-including his 
limited experience-in this field. Casey | 
-served for three wartime years as a 
-London-based senior officer in the Of- 
‘fice of Strategic Services, the CIA's’ 
forerunner, but did not join the CIA | 
-afterward. His only other direct ex- 
posure to intelligence was his service 
in 1976 on the Murphy Commision, 
‘which surveyed the work of the intel. 
ligence Pee Casey's exposute 


en ne eee ot 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


_A Tempest Over Terroris 


Te errorism seems to have supplanted hu. | 
man rights as Washington’s most emo- 
tional foreign-policy preoccupation, Alex- 
‘ander Haig regularly portrays the Soviet 
Union a3 2 wet nurse to international ter- 
rorism. And Ronald Reagan hinted last 
“week that the United States would not talk 
. to the Soviet Union abont limiting nuclear 
weapons until the Soviets stop providing 
more conventional weapons to terrorists. 
The difficulty all along has been that one 
man’s terrorist is another man’s freedom 
fighter. Hard facts on terrorism are scarcer 
than honest men in a KGB safehouse. And 
the Administration’s own anti-terrorism 
campaign has posed 4 disquieting question: 
is the crisis as bad as the President and 
Haig have presented it, or has the Admin- 
istration’s rhetoric outstripped sound in- 
telligence-——and good ideas for coping with 
the problem? 

i Few doubt that the Soviets have given 
aid and comfort to terrorists. The real ques- 
tion is whether they are actively recruiting, 
training and dispatching them around the 
world. “You'd be able to play a tougher 
game if you could really pinpoint the fact 
that this was being done by the Soviets,” 
says one State Department officer. If the 
Soviet connectian proves more nebulous, 


- amore complex approach may be required: 


assisting friendly countries to stamp out 
individual terrorist and using what-. 
ever limited economic and diplomatic pres- 
sure can be brought to bear on countries 
such as Libya, South Yemen and Syria, 
which openly support terrorism. 
In confronting the problem, the Admin- 
istration has directed the CIA to draw up 


a Special National Intelligence Estimate 


(SNIE) of Soviet involvement in terrorism. 
Haig asked for the report only after he 
had publicly voiced his own view that the 
Soviets were indeed “training, funding and 
equipping” international terrorism. The 
CIA’s first draft of the study drew protests 
from the Defense Intelligence Agency and 
some political appointees at the State De- 
partment, who didn’t think it was tough 
enough. So the next draft was prepared 
by the DIA. The DIA's version was rejected 
by career analysts at State and the CIA 
as being too “polemical” and “a visceral 
version of events.” Now a third draft is/ 
being written by an interagency body called: 
the National Intelligence Council. | 
Tt is not clear that, under the circum- 
stances, any such study can be obj ective. 
“it's always a proObaronadiie Qa meuna! 
policy line is already known,” admits a; 
knowledgeablesource. The CLA defines ter-: 


ee See a ee ee eee Re SG ee Ae ODI CR SOS Cee 
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“a political objective and says that las 
terrorist activities were worse than i 
of the twelve years it has kept recor 
attacks, 642 deaths, 1,078 injuries 
those figures can change. Citing ane 
puter formula, the agency added 
2,500 cases to its twelve-year data 
The key issue is that the inferences 


.from data have led to some “major ~~, 
_ Stantive disagreements.” “Ultimately one. 


can argue that all of this has nothing to: 
do with terrorism and has everything to: 
do with the posture one wants to strike. 
in the East-West relationship,” 
source. “It’s a classic case of ‘What is. it: 
that I want to make out of the same set | 
of facts??” i 

Training: The basic facts about Soviet’ 
involvement have not changed much since, 


‘the CIA’s first public report on terrorism ' 
’ in 1976, As Claire Sterling, an expert on 


terrorists, says in her new book, “The Ter-' 
ror Network”: “The case rests on evidence. 
that everyone can see, long since exposed’ 


_to the light of day.” The 1976 CLA report: 


said the Soviets had been aiding the Pai-: 
estinians since 1969. It cited evidence link-. 

ing the Soviets with terrorists in Western: 
Europe and connecting other Warsaw Pact 
members to the Baader-Meinhof gang ‘and . 
the Provisional wing of the Irish Repub- 

Vican Army (though it is also true that most 

of the IRA’s funding comes from Irish 

Americans). It noted, too, the Kremlin’s 

Program of bringing Third World revolu- 

tionaries to the Soviet Union for training 

and indoctrination. Aniong them: Carlos, ! 

the world’s most notorious terrorist, who | 
masterminded a number of brutal attacks i 
including the kidnapping of eleven OPEC 

oil ministers in Vienna in 1975. 


The most obvious Soviet tie remains with 


the PLO. There is plenty of evidence that , 
Palestinians have traveled to the Soviet ; 
Union for training in everything from ide- - 
ology to making bombs. Captured Palese ' 
tinians now in Israeli prisons have cone’ 
fessed to such schooling—and the Soviet 
Union scarcely bothers to make a secret : 
of it. Previous administrations havestopped — 
short of calling the PLO a terrorist or-; 


ganization on grounds that it represents ; 


a people trying to regain its homeland and = 
that only some factions have resorted to . 
terrorism. But Richard Allen, the Presi- : 
dent’s national-security adviser, now says, ' 
“We must identify the PLO as a terrorist - 
organization . . The Soviet involvement : 


amplify thoes context here to talk about train- 


says a 


STAT 


effect is the same.” But the problem is mo 
subtle than that. No one knows, for ex- 
ample, whether Carlos works on his own— 
or with a KGB case officer. If he is a free- 
lancer, Washington would be hard-pressed} 
to draw a moral distinction between him| 
and some of the Cuban exiles whom the! 
CIA once trained and controlled. (Cuban. 
exiles were responsible for as many terrorist 
attacks as Palestinians in 1008, according|" 
to the CIA.) 

Kaddafi: ‘To what extent is the Soviet| 
Union responsible for the terrorism sup-|” 
ported by countries like Libya, Syria and 
South Yemen? Allen calls them Soviet 

“subcontracting stations.” But Douglas 
Heck, who was head of the interagency 


omraumsgy wi a BLOUD OF crazies, the on 


Working Group on Terrorism during the 
“ Ford Administration, doubts that even the 


Soviets could persuade Libya’s Muammar 
Kaddafi to abandon terrorism. 

On occasion, the Russians have helped 
to thwart terrorism. Heck recalls that when 
he was ambassador to Nepal, the Russian 
ambassador warned him that four Arabs 
had entered the country to kidnap him.| 
East Germany has provided safe houses| 
for members of the Baader-Meinhof gang, | 
But according to the CIA, the Bulgarians, ! 


- Clearly with Soviet approval, allowed a: 


West German police team to arrest Till} 
Meyer, 2 member of the Baader-Meinhof’s : 
Red Army Faction in 1978. 

No change in Soviet behavior could re- | 
move the vast array of economic, social, 
religious and racial causes that prompt 
most terrorist groups to spring into exist-, 
ence. Most terrorists now have the expertise ' 
to survive without Soviet support. But if 
nothing else, Reagan’s rhetoric promises | 
to keep the Soviets on the defensive. “They : 
really were completely unprepared for the‘ 
charge they were connected and associated : 
with international terrorism,” says Antho-: 
ny Quainton, head of the current Working 
Group On Terrorism. He hopes that the | 


rhetorical lashing will mobilize public opin- | 


ion and “over time have the effect of making : 
the Soviet Union more circumspect in the : 


se Zi eR Raa fenirpaas 8 8 fp oS poe 


damper on terrorism, the effort will have : 


. been worth it. 
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thrée months later, with resistance to ter- 

_ - Torista firmly established asa main focus 
- of foreign policy,. the, agencies are sti 

. Scrambling to catch up with Mr. Haig’s 

A intelligence report on terrorism, 


its ability to predict: prevent and respond 
to terrorist. dcts;~.review- of State-De- 
partment, Defense Devarttrent and intel< 


ligence agency capabilities shows, °3:s.~~ 
: Administration bs 


with other policies; inchuding relations 
with the Soviet Union. Some officials 


t, Administration officials ac- 


| more than a year had been treed the week 
j before, and terrorism was on everyane’s 
i 


Sree 


| p- By not defining 
‘said, Mr: Haig left uncl 
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When President Reagan’s National Se 
curity Council, the senior body farmulat- 
ing- foreign policy, held its first meeting 
on Jan. 28, terrorism was the main sub- 
jecton theagenda_ , 

The American hostages held in Iran for 


Dante ctading Pcidees Bones. vies 

ts, in Presi Reagan, Vice 
President Bush and the Secretaries of 
State and Defense, were briefed in the 
Cabinet Room of the White House by An- 


State Department's Om 


ting Terrorism | 2 
Need for Forceful Po! 


ce for Combat- 


ley Seen 

: ‘No specific decisions were made, offi- 
cials said. The participants agreed that 
the Administration. should develop a 
forcefal policy, and a review of intelli- 
fence information and collection capabil- 

lities wag proposed, YEN . 
’ The next.day, Mr. Reagan welcomed 
the former hostages at the White House 
:and declared, “Let terrorists be aware 
ithat when the mules of international 
behavior are violated, our policy will be 

one of swift and effective retribution.’” 

On Jan. 23, Mr. Haig, appearing at his 
first news conference as Secretary of 
State, made the charges against the 
Soviet Union. : a ; 

“International terrorism will take the 
place of human rights in our concern be- 
cause it is the ultimate abuse of human 
rights,” he said after having accused the 
Soviet Union with supporting terrorism. 

Later, Mr. Haig added that the Rus 

| slans ‘are involved in conscious policy, in 
| programs, if you will, which foster, sup- 
| portand expand’’ terrorism, | 

: The remarks, made in response to 
questions, seemed to be a. major pro- 
nouncement by the new Administration 
and marked a significant shift from the 
Carter .Administration’s emphasis on 
humanrights, - - 7 

.: ‘Two Key Questions Unresolved — 

- They immediately raised two ques- 


| ¢ tions: What did Mr. Haig-mean by terror- 


'ism? What evidence did he have to sup- 
-port the charges against the Soviet 
7,Unian? Neither question has been 


- Te 
Solved,” : 5. itm 


terrorism, experts 
ear whether he 
imeant traditional terrorist groups such 
_ as the Red Brigades in Italy and the Red 
| Army in Japan, and classical forms of 
‘terrorism such as airpiane hijackings 
and bombings, or whether he had a| 
! broader definition in mind that would in-! 
clude insurgent movements and wars of 
national liberation. - 0 oe ae 


ee 
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thony C.E.:Quainton, director ‘of the |i 
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“Haig raade a sweeping staterent,”! 
| said Walter Laqueur, professor of politi-! 
cal science at Georgetown University. | 

“He seerned to make terrorism syno 
mous with all forms of political violence. 
One should bea bit more carefi.’”* 

Brian M. Jenkins, who directs Tegearch{ 
on political violence at the Rand Corpora-| 
tion, said Mr. Haig might have kept his 


1 
=) 


remarks general because he to use 
the label of terrorist as a political weapon 
againstthe Soviet Union. . 


-.. Wrong Focusior Foreign Policy 
The ambiguity lett the impression that 
a-major priority.of American foreign 
policy might be to combat airplane hi- 
 Jackings, bombings and political kidnap 
pings and assassinations, a goal that 
troubled many officials. 
“Combatting terrorism is a police |. 
problem,” said Mr. Laqueur. ‘ie is not a 
gn minister of a 


i 
ta 
‘ 
' 
i] 


global power.’” : ss 
The questions about definitions spilled 
over into the intelligence community, |. 
where analysts were uncertain. whether 
Mr. Haig was accusing the Soviet Union 
of directing individual terrorist sroups or 
more generally stipporting terrorism. ; 
At the Central Intelligence Agency, | 
senior officials, apparently surprised by 1 
the remarks, ordered a review of Intelli- 
gence on terrorism. The first draft was 


rejected by William J. Casey, the Direc- | 


_wor of Central Intelligence, officials said, 
Analysts complained that Mr. Casey |. 
had considered the draft faulty because it’ 

did not support Mr. Haig’s assertions. | 
Sources close to Mr. Casey said he felt the 
report had lacked substance and had 

) been poorly prepared, — Cat ; / 
Second Report Found Inadequate — 
Mr. Casey then asked the Defense In 
telligence Ag 
terrorism. Tha 


It does find that the Soviet Union has 
provided aid to organizations and na- 
tons, including the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and Libya, that support ter- 
rorismn and engage in it themselves.. eee 

‘Haig IsSaidtoOQverstateCase < *: 

“Haig was generally correct, but he 
overstated the case," an intelligence offi- 
‘cial said, adding: wt Pe pestuaede 
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An ee hae acu: divectiy'a a 
being fought out: behind the: scenes of the Reagan administr? 
.the Centrak Intelligence Agency and’ the:state department 
Coatrol-and/Disarmament-Agency on the: ‘other-~ is.about.the w.w.annea oait~<. egtce~ 
ament, alleged. Soviet: violations.of Salt-1 and. other: treaties, a the: ‘future of arms con- 
trolin general aoe Shedbugi ay. soecpabclssicre TS as ee 
The focal. porieor the clash-is-a:long, highly-classified oe ‘being prepared oy ae 
ofaals at ACDA which. claims that the Soviet Union has regularly violated treaties and 
. 55, therefore, net. to. be trusted: The.i issue.i8 whether there is any: point in signing any © 
‘future. ‘agreementsewith=the: Russians: they a are “contemptible cheats: ‘as one 
AGDA. source pubit™: 2 ; yee 
e Traditionally *the:CLA has takensthe most. Benevolent view of Soviet actions: which 
ares Ambigueuss in-celation-to. such: treaties. -The'state-department, under Alexander 
Haig, does nohwant-teshit: down, anys possibility-of- talking. with the Russians m the 
future yrtrumpeting-to: the world. treaty violations -that.may not actually be.so—and 
omeys unnaae ‘technically-legal: actions; or actions: riot covered by specific agreements — 


eas PO. seioty ence 


fee Brita AE, : eat 


fee niches ate ‘Teast “4 
= props ee =OF- clear: Soviet violations pete : 
+ 3.2P hese concerning the Salt-x, ‘agreement, signed, in. 1972, sacle: eft 

@ Large-scale: camouflage: and concealment of testing, eeicie a ead fale Of 
intercontinentabballistic missiles (see Foreicn Report, March:5, 198). rs% wegeae - 
69 beployment of upto 150 Jaunch control silos (ITI-X, silos); : which might be converted ~ 
foresas missilesilos; and.an. increase in their, depth, which means that SS might hold 
“the Russian ‘super-missile, the SS- AB.x8s ae : 
zy Replacement of ftheSS-11, with aeavy missile 
@. Deactivation: of fewer than the agreed n number of- ICBMs (intercontinental: ballistic i 


2 ee iAgate ise s 


eee he ee \ 


— missiles) & to make up £ for new replacements, and the concealing of the: fact! that. t the 
- agreement hae-not been fully complied with. oe on a 
8 Use of 18° $8-9 ICBM training launchers; maybe as eae of the- active: ICBM 4 farée. f 

‘& Encryption of. telemetry. encoding, to “make it- unreadable, thie stream of patra =f 
ance data coming froma test missile — for various missiles listed in the agreement. 
pas ashame! the anti-ballistic missile (ABM) ae and aa profhedl gaedl in 11972, 
Includer. 2405 : . 
oeLy Pewee an. aiedefence ie the San5. Pre its ts accompanying ian e 
the “Square Pair’, forABM. purposes — at least three times for both. the . : 
. interceptonand radar, but probably more often than that. 200 0.00 F 220s. easy de = 
.. (2) Development of a rapidly ‘deployable ABM aystech e called the ABMXS, - 
usingsophisticated phased-array radar.“ : cad vd sees on 
3): Besiing of Sam-10 radar in an ABM. mode in 1979. a 
(4): Falaiitcation of the number of ABM test launchers. eoctivaredi in 21973. ae 
The complaints. concerninig the unratified Bane treaty, signed i in 1979, include: . mae 


wee ee 


cov cee acesrinteregnenenl and refuelling capability. ¢ 2 
& Heavy-encryption of SS-18: ests, ts the testing of. 2 a. new submarine-launched 


ame 


sravepreP Rotts SET: BUD eee ts 
; OT EE teen rapid a iy PRONE Septént : 


. ber’s Warsaw:pact exercises: +0 lopietat. ate : tie foosenie WFecpers cleat ce EL 


be By Coonee C Filson. 
The fuse on The Bomb is 
fat in the Middle Kast. -. 

. This is the message ABC will teana® 


: Spread of Nuclear: Weapons ‘in :the 
| Middle East.” CG 


UB 
me 
ae 
Bie 
Be 


Clear bomb for sure; that. Iraq, Libya 
TV Preview a 


and Pakistan are working. ‘on it “with 
the. help of countries - that ‘should 
know better — Belgium,:. .France. and 


nuclear club. - 


——r 


the irony of underdeveloped countries 


could go for food, ‘waterways, ‘roads 
and housing. Each: mini-chapter on 


ren landscape or crowded streets. 
reporting: . rings*= 
ce _ Present, 


; Switzerland. Egypt is portrayed: asa: 
| more distant candidate for j joining une 


the four-countries opens with scenes... 
projecting primitive conditions of bar- - 


true as ‘the: 


"> ers and goes executives that they 
~ are’ not helping .to.'develop nuclear |* 
“weapons for Middle Eastern countries. 
The producers. obviously went to con--| 


| (Channel, 7 at 10) in a grim documen- siderable pairis--and expense to trace 


| tary entitled “Near Armageddon: The. nium . for..making nuclear . weapons, | 
“with a: Pennsylvania. firm and a mys- 
"4: tery ship their leading suspects. The 
"game - kind 
"presented to show.-how Iraq is inex-' 
oe orably advancing toward The Bomb. . 


tit .to ~ television - . viewers -, tonight --- 


‘or even picturesof anti-nuclear pro- 
: 73+ tests, to underscore that some people 
" are 


Camera crews wise enving a2 
"ing of helplessness. ‘Some .kind of: 
spending ‘billions .on expensive. and : 
dangerous weapons — billions. that - 


~ 


‘The problem cannot be overexposed. 
-'-“Near Armageddon” 
_ to’ contribution. 


_that the peor! Kast may soon incin- 
* erate itself. =; : 


been welcome. However, the first step 
- toward getting a problem solved is to 


STAT 
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how Israel might have obtained ura- 


- of detective = work. | is 


. Missing from the enlightening nar- {| 
ratives are man-in-the-street reactions, 


to- throw. themselves in 
front of.the blind march toward a nu- 
clear Armageddon. Perhaps because of 
that missing emotion, the program has- 
a certain antiseptic quality as it warns 


Also, the viewer is lett with a feel’ 


summing up on-what could be done 
to avoid Armageddon would have 


force everyone to look at. it, ABC’ 
must get high marks for doing that.' 


Fete sty 
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out the world, ~- sheen 


~ -" one facet of a new ‘polities of paranoia sweep" 


genous ArPEA 
oa PAGE 


~ Assaul 1 


ja. 
mS Haat iat Fee ace ee 


” First “Of. ttvo articles 
» By George-Lardnet je 
: - Washington Bowe Stacy Wetter: 

‘ee since it started isouing anriual reports: 
~ on the touchy topic-ef tarrorism, the Centzal} 
“Intelligence Agency had never counted more 
- than 188 terrorist; attacks 1 in @ “eos nae 

ah: 


"This. year it has‘ bitsupon a staring ner 
Sunt: ‘The CIA has ‘suddenly = discovered. 
“there were 780 : international ‘terrorist: ‘ind-: 
denis | in 1980, alone.—and thousands. of, oth= 


ers. in. years gone- ‘bye that ie never bothered: : 
listing. Until nows:2: cae 
' "The éscalation of the terrorst-threat is just 


ing Washington. - Congressional investigations {| 
_ara being cranked up.-Protesis. in the name; 
of civil liberties are. planned. Conservatives." 
warn of dangers to. national security. Liberals: 
"envision a Lew Waves dr run basse ep 
 Atthe CIA, the statistical: revisioniamrco— 
“tneidea «ith the advent of the Reagan: cad 
> ministration _ and: ta—-determination ~ = mad 


“aimed by Secretarye of Stata. Alexander: M.. 
: Haig. Jr. — to make~intermational ' serrorism 
“the chief concern of: foreign-policy: ° - 
On Capitol Hill, the first-ferum. walebe hs 
“pawly created - Senate~sebcommittee- “OI. S8-+ 
> @urity and terrorism: -FRe . chairman “of. the. 
_ five-member -panel-is- Sen. Jeremiah. Denton: 
j (R-Ala.), who: plans to-teginr hearings seer on , 

"Soviet:-and :surregate~support “for internas® 
‘tional terrorism ‘axiliéeue: that foreign policy*: 
~ hardliners- feel -haa-beensshamefully.. pepe. ‘ 
in recent years. sd : HE 
The CIA report should ad "fresh eal 
_sions to the problem. Officials say ‘the text 
has somehow become “shuck”. somewhere at 
* agency, headquarters, but it should be made, 
_ public shortly... vey 


3 336 aieke = 
eThe new. ae ee 


| “more deaths ‘and injuries at: ‘the hand 
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- of terrorists than the oe bas. ever b 


“Gidn’t:.use ‘to throw in,”: a- State 
partment expert said sporovirgy. 
stead: of. cusing™ a staxidard ‘gig 
dcant? -terrorist. activity, 3 


aged therm to do it.” 
ix-Some critics gee the: dn 
“gubedoumittee as ‘a “remncarnation of 
‘the. old internal security subcommittee! 
‘that’ used to hold: extensive hearings: 
on. “subversive activities” and. “subver-. 
sion in government.”-255: 2 
* Senate Judiciary: Chmmittes Chair 
man Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.); who. 
‘served’ on the old: subcommittee be-- 
fore it was eliminated: in 1977, seemsi 
ee share. that views. and not with dis-; 


A viet “| 

mL bine felt | fot. some time “that it 

should be reinstituted and when Ihe-} 

came chairman, I ‘did: reinstitarte it,” 

he says.-“It’s not going. to be a-witch 

hunt. It’s not going to assassinate ate 
: It's: to 


Denton “voices cole assurances ces;: 
althotigh terrorism. is far from-his only; 
field of interest. A retired admiral whor 
Spent: seven years and : ‘seven months: 


“as @ prisoner of: war: in. ‘North: Viet 


nam, -Denton .also. intends to ‘look ‘at:| - 


the .performance :of {the- ‘Atnerican, 
press on some ‘sensitive subjects... «+ 

”. He says. he-can still: remember how" 
, galling it was to be told by his captors:' 
‘that the U.S. press or politicians were: 
taking up the same themes he'd heard 
ae earlier from Radio veer Lo: 
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LY CONCEr uo aun oe, 

_ “propaganda campaign, . ‘employing the: 

: game- placards ‘and- the’ same Slogans « 
‘ around the’ world. 


: -Borchgrave, co-author, of ‘The Spike. we 


servatve circles,’ fueling. the ~ new” 
‘elarums about the threat of terrorism ~ 
“and other: insidious influences. Ster-:| 
-ling’s book] lays out a pattern. perhaps * 
“pest. summed up by. the announced} 
* subject ‘of Denton’s first set of hear-| 


7 Gatecsononal terrorism.” . De: Borch-} - 
> grave’s novel is “about ‘a “Kremlin: 
“blueprint” for: taking over the ‘West! 
- with -the: help “of. KGB dupes ‘and, 
~~ agents: Of influence in academia, the'y 
press and. even. the White House: 


“fram th the ‘intelligence poner: I think] 
_, they'd be -lookedon as representing 
“vested interests, as not.as objective as: 


-Back in the- 19503, Sen. oe Re 


* MeCarthy (R-Wis} and his alljes used! 


to denounce: such phenomena. as- ev--: 
‘idence of a.so-called “transmission ; 
bel?” between ‘Soviet Russia and sym-. 


_pathizers in the United States..Now it) 
“has an even More ominous set-of la-~ 


bels. It. is *“disinformation,” _ planted: 
and nurtured by “agonts of influence” 


Among his first witnesses, Denton’ 


‘said in an interview, will be such peo-- | 
/ple as. Claire Sterling, author of The. 


Terror: Network, and Arnaud.’ | 


" Both: books are rave- items in. con-: 


ings: “Soviet and. surrogate support for? 


sthey should be,” says the Senate sub-' | 
“commitise’s “chief counsel, Joel. S_- 
-Lisker, a veteran-of the-FBI-and. the-: 
3 internal ‘security’: 
said . journalists suchas f 
‘Sterling .and.ide:: serdar ie Syyill: be: 
taken. mora : seriously” end bring’ a: 


ye 
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COMMENTARY 
April 1981 


| THIS IS THE FIRST: PART 
-FIVE-PART SERIES..-: 


OF A 


eee ee 


The Future Danger | 


Norman. Podhoretz . 
VERYONE--or nearly everyone at any 


E yate-now recognizes that a change 
of major proportions came over the United States 
after the seizure of the hostages in Iran in Novem-. 
ber 1979 and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 
which followed hard upon its heels, Yet putting 
the case in such precise temporal terms is slightly 
misleading. It suggests that the change in question 
occurred overnight and all at once, whereas what 
actually happened was the dramatic crystallization 
of a process which had. been developing and gath- 
ering momentum for five years and possibly even 
more. Having thus matured, this great change’ 

-went on to demand—and achieve-—full political 
expression and representation, Within a year after 
the hostages were seized, Ronald Reagan, who em- 
bodied the new mood more fully than any other 
candidate for the Presidency in 1980, had first 
swept away all his Republican rivals with relative 
ease, and had then gone on to inflict a humiliating 
defeat on the sitting Democratic President. 

Reagan's victory was-all the more significart-in 
that Jimmy Carter had in response to Jran and Af- 
ghanistan made his own adjustment to the new 
mood, and was much. more closely attuned to it - 
than Edwaré Kennedy, his chief rival within the 
Democratic party. But. Carter's adjustments were 
too hasty, too little, aridtoo late to overcome his 
identification with the now discredited attitudes of 
the recent past and the policies generated by those 
attitudes. Bt gatas tee Z 
In winning the Presidency by. a landslide, then, 
Ronald Reagan confirmed, and in unmistakable 
terms, that 2 new consensus had indeed come into 
being. Specifically his election. demonstrated that 
two related arguments which had been -raging in 
the United States for the past decade or so were: 

_now finally settled. The first concerned the growth 
of Soviet power, and the second had to do with 
the decline of American power. "es 

I : 
N RETROSPECT it seems strange that 

: I there should have been any argument 

at all, Jet alone a ferocious one, over the growth of 

Soviet power. After all, the basic facts were availa- 

‘ble and they we : 

Dre a ney TOAEFRSOORIR FRB EG# 208 60/0 | C1A- 


solve the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, one of the 
Out eee omiantiaee VUaecle BMisnetenv. tald 4 


- ‘been impossible even if it had been the objective. 


* * 
“THIS IS THE SECOND 


PART SERIES. | 


RRBaP-Od 


member of the American team, John J. McCloy, 
that the Soviet Union would never Jet such a- 
thing happen to it again, In-an “eyeball-to-eye- 
bal!” confrontation with the United States, the So- 
viets had been forced to back down by superior 
‘American power. Their naval power had been no 
match for ours, and the strategic nuclear balance 
looming behind the conventional matchup had 
"been even more overwhelmingly favorable to the 
‘United States. In short, the Soviets knew that they 
would be beaten in a limited-naval engagement, 
‘and that if such an engagement should escalate 
into a nuclear exchange, their country would suf- 
fer much greater damage than they could inflict 
upon us. It was this ‘situation that, Kuznetsov 
yowed, the Soviets would never allow to’ arise 
again. : nae : _ , ote 
- Nor was it any secret that the Soviets proved as 
good as Kuznetsov’s word. They embarked on a 
-military build-up so steady and of such impressive 
‘breadth and scope that-concealment would have 


a ne 


In every category of military, power, conventional 
and nuclear, strategic and tactical, on Jand, on the, 
sea, and in the air, the Soviets moved relentlessly 
‘forward, Quantities were increased year by year 
while the quality and sophistication of these ever 
larger arsenals ‘were simultaneously being im- 
proved andrefined, 500 2h HB 
The facts, as I say, were known, There might be 
uncertainty oF disagreement over the exact dimen- 


‘sions of the Soviet build-up. Inside the CIA, for | 


“example, analysts. examining’ the data came up ; 
with a lower estimate of the sums the Soviets were | 
; 


; | 
pending on the military than a group of outside ; 


analysts (‘Team _ B") looking at the same mate ; 
. Ylal, But there was no disagreement among the in- | 
formed over the upward diréction of the general - 


trend, - 


: * * 


if Be second major element of the new 
consensus is the obverse of the first. 
That is, as Soviet power is now generally recog- 
nized to have been rising, so American power is 
now Seen: to have been declining; and as the in- 
crease in Soviet power is now understood to repre- 
sent an index of ageressive designs directly threat- 
ening to us, so the decline of American power is 
acknowledged to have brought consequences al- 

ABTRAOGAOONOERAPable, with the al- 
most certain prospect of worse to come unless dras- 
tic steps are taken without any further delay. 


"PART OF A PIVE-| 


s| 
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SOVIET ALD DISPUTED 
N IN TERROR i uD 


WASHINGTON, March 28—-A draft re- 

port produced by-thé Central Intelligence 
Agency has concluded that there is insuf- 
ficient evidence to substantiate Adminis- 
tration charges that the Soviet Unior is 
directly helping to foment international 
terrorism,: Congressional. and Adminis- 
tration sources said teday. : " 

William-J.: Casey,: ‘Director of Central 
Intelligence,. ‘has asked his analysts, the: 
sources said, to review their conclusions; 
given the substantial opposition, to. the re-- 
port from other agencies. 

- The. draft estimate,: produced: by-1 the 
C.I.A.’ National Foreign Assessments 
Center, has stirred debate within Admin- 
istration foreign policy circles, as foreign 

-affairs spokesmen have publicly accused 
the Soviet Union of training, equipping. 


from the.C.I.A. in April, in- what officials 
said was a personal decision unrelated to 
the dispute over the Intsilipense estimate 
‘on terrorism. :..8 cee eo a 


eer oree 


, that Mr, Clark’s successor would be the 
qurrent director of the agency’s opera 


‘the Administration took office,- - official 


‘rorism is one of its mes foreign policy ot 


‘dent Reagan’s national security adviser 


assessraents, or analysis unit, is retiring . 


NEW YORK TIMES 
29 MARCH 1981 


‘.-One official said that a successor hac 
not been named, but another indicatec 


tions unit, John McMahon. 
“The spécial national intelligence esti 
mate on terrorism Was begun soon afte: 


said. Secretary’of State Alexander. i 
Haig Jr. said on Jan. 28 in his first new: 
‘conference that the Soviet Union, as par 
of a “conscious policy,” undertookt 
“training, funding and equipping’ fir 
ternational terrorists... ef 
. The Administration has subsequentl: 
said that combatting international ter 


aapie Evidence’ on Soviet Role - 
“Tn addition, Richard V. Allen, Pres: 


‘said in an interview with. ABC News thi 
aweek that “ample evidence’’ had been ac 


‘cumulated to demonstrate the Sovie 

Union’s involvement in international ter 

-Torism. Mr. Allen also said that the Soviet ” 
'Union was ‘‘probably’supporting the| -~ 
“Palestine Liberation Organization, which] | 
-he said must be identified as a terrorist 
. organization, . through. financial . assist- 
“ance and fhrough support. of its “main 


” Finally, 1 Mr. ‘Allen ey uded tha Is- 
‘raeli air raids into southern Lebanon 


-should be generally recognized as a “hot 


pursuit of a sort and therefore, justified.” 
. Officials said that the draft estimate 
contained some factual evidence to sup- 
port charges that the Soviet Union was di- 


‘rectly. aiding -and abetting terrorist 


:‘Broups, but that in many instances the 


_+ The estimate, which was circulated for 
comment to the State Department, Na- 


tional Security Council, Defense Intelli- 
- gence Agency, and the National Security 


eee 


eles . anery Gepate 


e, STAT 


000100090001-9 


commented,” wet ; 

::Other ~ Administration - and Congres: 
sional officials, however, voiced concern| 
that the.agency- was Once again being! 
asked to tailor its views to fit the public 
pronouncements. of senior Gea cganiion 
pe aacant 


"There would not have been a review if 


the estimate’s conclusions had totally 
‘supported... the... Administration's 
charges,’".t the official said 


‘evidence of such involvement was either| 
‘murky or nonexistent, ''" 
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on paca 22. = 5g March 193] 


Soviet Tie to Terrorism] 


“A pate report prepared by the CIA Sonay dis: 

ae "agrees? with Reagan administration contentions that 
_ the Soviet Union is a key supporter of international 
"terrorism, government sources said. yesterday. ..... 
‘The sources, who asked not-to.be identified, said 

“the CIA Gocksen t As Rona in a draft. of a na- 


‘CIA Said io Doubi | | 
ae 
L 


“The survey’ also ndlides peas ae igs : 
the Pentagon and the State Department, penne 
a: to the sources. . a f 
“The. Defrse: “ntelligence ‘Agena: ‘concludes ‘that 
: ths Soviets ‘are. in it [support for international ter- . 
ie Torisma] up to their necks,” one source-said,. 
: 3.“There is no smoking gun. And since- you don’t 
“have that, no, the Soviets aren’t_ behind internation-. 
“al terrorism,” is ‘the way" one source summarized. the 
CIA's fi Dndings.. 
s8 The sources said CIA admits there js “circurnstan- 
; “tial evidence” of Soviet involvement in terrorist ac- 
- tivities, but insufficient “credible evidence,” 
“+ “The [CIA] conclusion 3 ba a highly political one,” 
one source said. ; co 
’ ~The sources declined to say exactly what dite the 
_ CIA relied on,- noting that much of it included clas- f. 
sified secrets, - ; 
». "The-assessments are contanneat ina report known 
a3 a National Intelligence Estimate. The final. report | . 
~is not expected to be made’ public. 
"Phe: CIA is the primary: agency responsible for 
o preparing. the intelligence estimate. . e 
_. ©: Haig said on“Jari~28 in his first 7 news nies | 
OG “that even though the Soviets have: been the targets 
2 OF terrorist. activities, “they today’ are involved in |. 
. conscious policies which foster, eal and expand” 
international terrorism. BS 
. “I think it is cleat that we have an iipreecdeee 7 
* ed; at least.in character and scope, risk-taking g mode - 
‘on the part of the Soviet Union not just in this: 
hemisphere, but i in naaae as wel ” the Serretary, of 
°, state said. - ed 4 
Haig ordered a review of administration efforts to | 
; combat international terroris rr 


eo 
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“ESSAY 


__ experienced Mafiologists understand ° 
“ the division of power and turi.in the 
Reagan .syndicate. Five © families 
. dominate the foreign policy scene:2:: ' 
“il. The Meese Family. Big Ed’s chief 
Petes policy caporegime is Richard 


_ Allen,” whose /consigliere is Richard -"- 
the. *recently-slapped-down --" 
hard-liner.° This White House family °: 
was reluctantly: forced to go to. the 


° Pipes, 


’ mattresses this week with: - 


2. Big Al’s Family..Underboss dee 
.Haig gang in Foggy Bottom is Larry ~~ 


Eagleburger, although William “‘the 
=. Judge” Clark, from the Meese farnily, 
“-is permitted to attend all but: blood- 
* family meetings. Other clans were 

> content to let Big Al’s family appear to 

- be dominant until Big Al— who is said 

to: sprinkle turfbuilder::on. his ‘com 

. flakes.—- began to believe his own 

~ adulatory cover stories. Boveres the 

/ Haig men retain close ties to: i-. * = 
: ..Cap the Knife’s Family. ‘ Cap’s 
:‘Pentagon’.clan boasts: Frank “the 

--Fence Jumper” Carlucci, who brought 

ii kno 


CEA: mob, wi “under 
ep OULLER 'y Real Name 
= -European Button m ans Heymann, 


@ smallest and we esto 


Arms:/-Control.- and _ Disarmament 


‘0 the: Capitol -Hill fuzz: The Meese 


'. 5 cause he was too close to Big Al’s fam 

: ly, and the job has been offered to Eu- 
: Bene =‘‘the -Yalie” Rostow. Capore- 
+" gime-in-place- is . ‘Michael - : Pillsbury, 
i threatened by Scott ‘Thompson if the 

Meese family proves willing to ese 
:two Democrats ta head ACDA. | 
“As ‘Wwe all. know, when Big Al ‘&. 
. marided to be named capo di tutti capi 
" of any occasion that-all five families 
_came under attack, the Meese clan 
-countered °. with ..‘erisis :.manager’” 
ree Bush, who has the ripen 


* ego-tripping and also deals with the 


taped ita CHESTS Ts withou 


: | - _telligence Estimates Teport on poten- 1 
a erie and do riot evaluate U5. | 
“WASHINGTON, March.25 — Only: 


. have been Jae to among the tive. 


. ’ without the approval of alt five fari-, 


: 38, reluctant to sharé its secrets witht - 


family. blocked Gen. Ed Rowney from” 
“becoming :the ACDA’s “godfather be 


Peet ae SESE i as | 


2 STAT 


What only Mafiolegists know, how=: 
ever, is that this clash goes beyon 


.substantive question: Which family 

shall control the spy satellites? Ca 
“ESKMISS AIF Forse SaaS THERA TS 
“FEqUITEd TO Stare TS With Tie ACDA; 
“ainly, ut Casey’ Tammy evarUates | 
ta and Big Al would een 


‘the peachfurz in the Galleries, 15 orew-~ 
‘ing between p thé Rnife and 
asey families. Casey’s National n- 


TOTCES; oy the Uncertoss wan 197 


.Jnclade United States défense poten: |: 


‘tial in his reports, Sut since these esti- 


“mates must also go to the fuzz, Can’s -| 
“3 Farni 


ee mattresses before it permits the fuzz 


in entagon Will go to the, 


:to play one ne off against aun 
a ee : 3 

We We should. not fhe misled, bewerer: , 
by lurid tales of inter-family poaching? 
,and scrapping. Certain. basic. miles 


clans: a ; 
“ 1.No cable: “Should be sent overseay, 


lies: This: rule-has: always been ad- 
chered to.. Disagreements: are often’ 
thrashed out: at:“'IG’’: (Interagency 
-Group) meetings at the level of Rich- 
“ard Burt of Big Al’s family, and Rich?} 
‘ard Perle of Cap the Knife’s family, 
“obviating the need for too many Apalas] 
-chin-like “SIG”! (Senior 1G) gather, 
“ings- of the dons. Not -yet. settled; 
‘whether’ policy speeches” AUST be! 
signed off on by all five families. ~~ 
2.Every family should telt the fice 
i the-same story.:This rule is rarely 
‘breached, which made Big As heart? 
felt singing to the House such a source 
“of consternation. The favored means: 
f-‘communit¢ation to. the. ‘fuzz cis 
- through ‘‘the Jefferson group,” an ir. 
formal “multifamily group ‘formerly. 
“called ‘'the Madison Group’’; the ap. 
: proved fuzz informer is Jesse Helms”: | 
‘consigliere, John Carbough. © 
| 3.No. farnily ‘should Teak» ‘to ‘the | 
peachfuzz to embarress another. This-. 
rule has been-shattered: Evans and 
“Novak have detailed Big Al’s triumphs, 
over Cap the Knife, and Marvin Kalh 
-showed the text of a SIG Pakistan]. 
study .on NBC television pallens 
nobody saw ity weiss =" 
Can there be peace ‘among equall: ‘ 
powerful families, or must one of thent: 


: hilaaedear Though heis embarrassed 
‘today, he plans a -quiet coup: next: 
week: State’s Larry the Eagle, accom- 
- panied. by ACDA’s Michael. the: Pill, 

re going to Brussels for a meeting of 
. the Special Consultative Group to dis. 
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ON PASE gi me SD 


ae ere 


vf 


7 : Reagan 


I 


= - WASHINGTON, 


| foreign policy statements, and last month 
his 


national television audience 
‘that, by contrast, the Rea: 
<-: gan Administration. “‘‘will 
|: Speak with one voice.’ 2! 
_- But lately the Republican 
a newcomers have discovered 
“that it is easier to promise.harmony and 


“Consistency than ta practice it.27 2 5.0 =. 
**_A flurry over the comments of Richard 
E. Pipes,. the Harvard. | ~ on - the 
Soviet Union who is now a member of the 
National Security Council staff, is merely 
“the Jatest in a string of foreign policy bob. 
Dies, disagreements and. reversals that 

have irked and worried foreign officials 

and embarrassed the White House and. 
_ State Department. =~ ~- ate ae 

. .Mr. Pipes caused.a sti 


; “when he was 
‘quoted, but not identified,“in a: Reuters 
news: agency interview. assaying that 
there was no alternative.to war with the 
Soviet. Union if the Russians did not aban- 


‘don Communisii. He-was also quoted.as | 


‘Saying that Foreisn Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher of West. Germany~ was 
susceptible to Soviet persuasion. 7. 2 
"West Germans Were Unhappy. oa 
_. The West Germans were unhappy and 
the White House so concerned that report- 
ers were quickly summoned by the White 
House press secretary, James S.' Brady, 


who issued a terse statement disavowing: 


MY. Pipes’s- remarks. as neither author- 


were 
dency, - 
- OnM 


- another Administration’ official, John A,: |: 
Bushnell, acting Assistant Secretary of 


State for Latin American Affairs. ~. : 

> Qn Thursday Mr. Bushnell, seeking to 
‘play down American. involvement in EI 
Salvador, told reporters at a background 
-briefing::;"Our impression is. that- this 
story is running about five timesas bigas 
it really is."” Referring to the 54 American 
advisers sent to-that-country, he added 


‘that “judging by the press coverage of- 
this I-would have thought we had de- 


ployed a whole division,*). 35: 


- Discordant.Voices | 


| _ A Rash of Opposing Statements Bring 
Foreign Poli 


counselor, Edwin Meese 3d, assured a | 


Terexesten © 


20 MARCH 1981 


ing fa Peivatel some: Administration offi. "|, 
the Presidential campaign, Ronald Rea- 4[: a 
| gan often toe’s. the Carter Administration | 
; to task for vacillation and confusion inits | 


}Cials were embarrassed, acknowledging: 
that press coverage of El Salvador had 

largely responded to :the Administra-, 
tion’s own aggressive efforts to publicize’ 
outside aid to the leftist guerrillas there. 
shy 2 *Speaking forHimself 25, 5. 
~“*White House strategists, feeling it was 
4 mistake to get into a confrontation with 
the press, sent Mr. Brady out to say that 


-the: President did not feel’ the situation ‘ Mies and LNtengcns 


was being exaggerated and ‘that Mr. : 
_Bushnell "was speaking for himself.” - - 
+ There have been. other zigzags. as well. | 


Defense Secretary Caspar W. Weinber- : 


‘ger created concern in Europe when he 
iunexpectedly raised the possibility that 
neutron warheads might be deployed in 
+ Western Europe, Secretary of State Alex- 
ander M, Haig Jr. rushed out a cable to 
_Teassure the Europeans that this-was not 
: United Statespolicy. - =. : 
1. Navy Secretary John F.. Lehman, 
| meeting with reporters in early March, 
i came out against continued American ob- 


ments signed with Moscow in 1972 and 
1979. By nightfall the State Department 
felt obliged to disavow Mr. Lehman's 
comments and to say for the first time 
that Washington would abide by the 
agreements as long as the Russians did. . 

The State Department has done its own, 
fast ‘turmmarounds,”.too. @m Friday Mr. 
Haig talked ominously about forthcomin 4 
‘Soviet military maneuvers.in Poland and 
how: that situation was Betting tense 
again. Alter some meetings in Moscow 
the department changed its tune and said. 


|) it was no longer so concerned, though pri- 
| vately some officials were fearful of hav- 
| ing sounded the alarm once too oiten:. -.":. 


Soviet Intentions Often Unclear -- - 
. Soviet mtentions are often unclear. The 
‘Carter Administration. sounded alarms 
‘about’ Poland last December that. were 
not borne out by Soviet actions. --:.-"_ 
| “But the Reagan Administration’s prob- 
Jems run.deeper than that. Representa- 
tive Benjamin S. Rosenthal, Democrat of 
New York, charged yesterday that ‘the 
., up-and-down, roller coaster, zigeing and 
zagging’. of: statements suggested that 
‘the Administration's policy was ‘‘essen- 
tially based on‘a reaction to the Soviets” 
without a positive strategy. “5+ 
nceTivately.,some. Administration. offi-. 
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cials acknowledge that the Reapan for.| 
eign policy team has still not worked out 
an overall policy framework or conceptu. 
: alized the intellectual underpinnings of 
its daily actions. ‘‘Aside from opposing| 
' the Soviets, we don't really havea foreign} 
policy,” said one experienced diplomat, 
. “All this is such a change that people are 
-disoriented,’’ said: another career diplo- 
mat. “‘There’s a lot of confusion insiderhe} - 
“Government.” edit, > Ae 
What compounds the problem is that 
the Administration recruited anumber of 
highly articulate, strong-minded,putspo- 
‘ken and often hard-line intell is wha 
were accustamed to airing their views, 
and they find it hard to break those habits 
‘and become anonymous bureaucrats. 
“ Very Pessimistic Estimates ~” 
Mr.-Pi for exarnple, was the well- 
-known leader of the eam”” intelli- 
ence assessment in 1976 that produced 
> very imMistic estimates of Soviet abil- 
' at were consider- 
| “ably at with Oflictal estimates, 
Since then he has written widely about 
: the militancy of Marxism-Leninism, 
Soviet expansionism and Soviet prepara. 
- tions for fighting nuclear war, and has 
traced the'roots of what he sees as Soviet 


terrorism to 19th-century Russian histo-| -- - 


ry. Ina harbinger of the Administration’s 

early statements, he wrote of the Moscow 

leadership last year: ‘We must expose 
- its support of terrorism as widely as pos- 

sible. It must be made absolutely clear 
, that these actions will no longer be tole} 
peated? 2. ee oe 
Even Administration. officials wh¢! 
, agreé with those views privately assert! 
| the need for greater disciplinein the new! 
| foreign policy team. Some suggest that, 
| such problems are part of ‘the learnihs! 
process for a team unaccustomed to offi- 
Cial responsibilities. Others predict tat | 
' such problerns will persist until the Presi: 


lt 
dent and his top advisers have solidified 
their basic policy framework..." 
V2 eee eT ee 
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Tots three part Bulietin series on 2) yeurs cf CIA 
estimates of Soviet ndutar osnabilities reviews tyro 
decades of charges that since ine eutly Ly the CIA 
has System. cally underestimated Soviet military 
scending, technical cepabiiiies and weapons Ceploy- 
meni 


Tecay’s Gest instaiiment, “The Security Blankei 

. Thal Failed,” explores the scove of the blunders as 
sem by a number st -axperts sno heve analyzed the 

” Fepurts during both Hanublican and Demoeraiic 


s o1arket that failed 


| 
i The security 


By WILLIAM F. PaRHaAM 
“Bulletin Stat? Writer 
WASHINGTON — The U.S. government has wasted 
billicts of dcilars over the past two decades on 
inaccurate estimates and forecasts of Soviet military 
spending and capabilities, aecording to present and 
former U.S. intelligence and defense officials. 
Ever since the Soviets encomeaged the U.S. in the late 
- 1950s to overestimate Soviet deployment and accuracy 
of intercontinental ballistic nussilea (ICBMs) which led 
fo the famous “raissile gap’, U.S. Presidenta and 
Congresses have reached airas limits agreements with 
the Soviets and have Cetermined U.S. defense invest- 
ments on the basis of inaccurate intelligence about what 
the Soviets weré spending on defense and what wearons 
they were planning to depioy, ae as wall as 
tactically, The Bulletin has learned 

The scare apisiliecdee hes has Geen the Subject of 
often heated debate within the intelilgence cormmunity 
since the mid-1960s, with some critics claiming cud 
were forced out of the CLA for quesitoning the agency 
figures. Recently, more croinous questions have ae 
raised about pessitle oepiinatinas for the errors. 

_ Was it simply the result of bureaucratic bungling or 
stubborness on the. part of inege involved, some of the 
crities- asx. Or was it the result of Soviet deception 
pessibly inciuding "ravies’” or Soviet agents in hig 
positions in the U.S. governrrent?. 

Whatever the cause, it is beginning to dawn en 
Capitol Hill and throughout the new Administration that 
the money wasted cn the poor estimates may be cnly 
the tip of a very unpleasani iceterg. 

An even more significani cost of the U.S. intelligence 
community's persistently } low estimates may be realized 
in the hundreds of billions oi doltars the U.S. may cecide 
to spend during the 1280s on extremely expensive crash 

rograms, such as the MX rnissile, to prevent the 


NORWICH BULLETIN(CT) 


ers cow 


“maior organizatio 


‘mates to be 108 | 


cost or Ine mass 
could be ‘beyond 
Wast and the vic 
default, all at a ii 
of the Soviet sy: 
apparent.” 
Complicating. & 
the Central Intel. 
analysts and mu 
consistently low S 
producing them, : 
way they used ta," 
President Rea 
William J, Casey, 
deputy director, e 
CT4’s analytical pi 
mation hearings. 
- But a CEA spor 


yet been undertal 
analyzes Soviet } 
grams, 
The Bulletin ha 
— Current C] 
spending (61 to 64 
the actual Soviet 


rate for rubles in 
exactly what is b 
tingle accurate ce 

— CIA estima 
percentage of nati 
percent to 13 pé 
probably 18 percer 

— CIA estimated 
purchasing as a p4 
machinery are too 


better, and unless! 

estimating Soviet n 

to be even further o.: in rive years than itis now. * 
— The CIA was apparently cauget unawares by th 


introduction, refinement ordeployment quantivy or tice ; 


ing of at least oi] major new Soviet weapons systems and 
technologies. 

- Also, analysis of the annual Posture Sthlements of 
the various Secretaries of Defense agalt subsequace 
developments shows the CIA was caught by more zanld 
or extensive development or pease than it Dent” 
expected of numerous syste: and technebagses,, petnk 
ing: 

—A larda deploy winent of Soviet food bombing ES 
the late 1950s pnd early 1980s; 

— A large ‘deployment. of medi: ccn/intorenediatn: 
range ballistic missiles (MU/EABMs) in the sac: period; 

-- The deployment of a second generation, pf-sub- 
launched ballistic missiles (SLB#I=}, £3-N3a, on Best 


_ of Yankee-class subs in the a eS 


-~ The deployment cf multipk i ladependently targeta- 
ble reentry vehicle (MIRV) warheads co AG: 
x, "Brees 


Soviet from ABBE oP REEARY 2000 ISS ® CIAHBDR BG Sis OR Ada BE che S13, 


rts 5a 
“tthe Osh caten-np programs tau over the next 


decade, says one analyst on Capitol Hil, the ultimate — 


. costae 


STAT 


STAT 
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of . groups: 


that’ the Soviet Union: 
“encourages and eniploys terrorism because terror- 
ism is a handy and relatively cheap-weapon in their 
arsenal.to,destroy Western societies... . We must: 
“expose its‘support of terrorism as widely as possible. 
“+ 2 lt-must be made absolutely clear that these ac- 


‘Port -a-much‘dimmier view-o£ithe Soviet: Union’s# 
global strategy, of:its military capabilities; of ita dé-I: 
.Signs for.world ‘hegemony and-of ‘its willingness toz 


" Fesort to nuclear war in pursuit of its purposes.” a ony 


. Today George Bush sits in-the vice president's ofsn 
et... 


. !The’phases in: the evolution-of mankind are global in: 
’, Scope. and cannot be contained (except. transitionally)j 
onvstate,”."~ tod. Setar 


Reagan NSC staff, Pipes’ 


‘quiring yet ‘more. buffers, in.an endless process. The 
‘Soviets,- he ‘insists,’ will not: hesitate to use’ nuclear 
- , Weapons,.not-as- deterrent, -or a threat—but ‘actually: 
_. -use them, as_a.part.of global: strategy.-The ultimate 
‘aim-~indeed a necegsity for.the-success_of Marxist: 


Leninism-is the destruction of capitalism, .,2° 5 is: 
"Ronald Reagan, it ‘could ‘be argued, needs little en— 
cowagement in these beliefs, But anytime he’s looking 
for intellectual and historical reinforcement, he will find 
‘it right across the street, in the office of Prof. Pipeas++ "+ 
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~his advisers sit down: 
in the Oval Office tox 
- Map American strat-. 
egy for the 1980's, the-- 
_ Russian actuality that £ 
confronts therm may be 
less formidable than, 
what some of them j 
may have perceived.: 
} But this is not neces-. {| 
Asarily a cause for re-’ ae 
i 
“| 


joicing. Greater dangers may arise. 


’ from debilitating Soviet weaknesses 


than from sig eae somict military 
might. aa 
Probably not since. World “War mL! 
when the Sovier Union ‘scruggled to: 
evict its German invaders, has the long? 
view from the Kremlin windows been:: 
so bleak The solutions. to crushing = 
probjiems at home and abroad seem be~ = 
yond the erasp of Soviet planners. os 
The real world that Leonid [. Brezh-— 


nev and ius elderly Politburo comrades . 


acknowledge in the privacy of their: 
“meeting rooms contains few of the su--= 
perlatives that dominate Pravda’s: 
‘political verbiage. a 
It is, in fact, becoming od 
evident that the principal danger to 
world peace is not posed by the nefari- © 
ous schemes of Communist plotters set-| 
on fomenting revolutions and over- 
whelming the West with military ; 
might, but by the Soviet Union's reac- 
tion to failures and frustrations that 
stern from incurable flaws within its ; 
own creaky system. UN SEEGER neo 
This assessment is, obviously, hy-'| “| 
pothesis. No one, perhaps not even any” 
of the solemn old men who sit around 
the long table in the Kremlin palace, 
‘has all the facts. And certainly not this | 
writer. But it is not difficult to recon-. | 
struct.a semblance of the tour d’horizon | 
on which Mr. Brezhnev must be basing - 
his cajculations. The closer President 


Reagan and his advisers can replicate 
‘the view from the Kremlin windows, 
the more effectively will the new ad- 
ministration be able to construct an ~ 
American policy's todeal with any: Soviet : 
threat. 
There can be no duéstion that the re-": 
ports Mr. Brezhnev CoE from his 
aides depict an int 
replete with hostile, aaah and 
dangerous elements. There is, of 


ea. PO oe eee ee Ee aN Pee eR Ce, hee ae eee 
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portantly, a profound crisis in the 
chronically unsettled Soviet barrier 
zone—- this time in Poland, an area that 
poses unusual historic hazards for Rus- 
sia. And there is the 4,00-mite frontier 
with China, guarded by one million 
Soviet troops, about one quarter of the 


clear weapons targeted against China’s 
principal cities. For 10 years, this enor- 
mous Soviet force has been positioned 
against a perceived threat of war with 
China. There is nothing at present | | 
to suggest that this apprehension of im- 
pending danger will aisepDe an in the! 
next decade. 
The view westward is no more reas! 


’ suring. Now that détente has gone down - 


the drain, the United States and its: 
European allies (plus Japan) Icom: 
‘threateningly on the Soviet horizon as 


- an entity more suspicious of Moscow | 


today than at any time since the height 
of the cold war. In Soviet eyes, the 


| United States and its allies are per- 


| 


ceived as a capitalist monolith of ramp- 
ant military and economic strength, a 
colossus that grows more and more for- ; 
midable in violation of every precept of 
Marx and Lenin. 

When Mr. Brezhnev casts his atten- 
tion inward, on his own country, he con- 
fronts evidence even more disturbing. : 
Until 10 years ago, the Soviet gross na- 
tional product rose at a buoyant rate of ° 
8 percent to 10 percent annually, Since : 
1970, the rate of growth has dwindled. 


- The G.N.P. for 1980, United States ex- | 


ved daggaRelpask*xousi Ot) 


perts estimate, increased by barely 1; 
percent. Not since Stalin launched his | 
first five-year plan m more than 50 years 
ago has so sluggish a peacetime growth 
been recorded. Soviet agriculture, in 
particular, is a catastrophe: Annual 
shortfalls of millions of tons of grain 
have, time and again, put the Soviet 
‘Union in the humiliating position of 
being dependent on hostile powers, in- 
cluding the United States, for help in 
feeding its 260 million citizens. 

The history of recent years, a Rivals: 
of decelerating Soviet production rela- 
tive to American growth, contains no 
evidence that Moscow can quickly re- 
verse its economic stagnation. The lat- 
est C.I.A. statistics indicate that the 
United States, despite its own economic 
woes, now outproduces the sclerotic 
Soviet Union by 40 percent. Put another 


some expe une RDP Y PRLS 


for every $6 allotted by Moscow in the 
accelerating arms race without crip- 


000100090001-9 


ment of Soviet military capability, con-| 
cluded that the Soviet Union was engag- 
ing in a massive arms buildup — al- 

though many Western analysts now be. 
lieve this was neveractually achieved: |! 
Earlier, an in-house team concluded | 

that the C.LA. had been underestimat-; 
ing what the Soviet Union was spending| 
on defense. Its calculations indicated | 
that the Soviet Union's defense spend-; 
ing was actually in a range of 11 per-| 
cent to 13 percent ofits G.N.P., not the 6. 
percent to 8 percent previously estimat- | 

ed. The 1976 C.1_A. figures, which Team 

B used in reaching its conclusion abcut | 


. the Soviet defense buildup, were based | © 
.on & reassessment of the ruble’s real! 


purchasing power in the Soviet Union. : 
These currency adjustments, however, : 
do not affect the amount of military; 
hardware. aaa Bes the Sayict | 
Union. 


That same year, ‘other military ex. 
perts estimated that by 1980 the Soviet | 
Union’s defense spending would rise to ; 
an annual rate of 18 percent of its. 
G.N.P. By way of contrast, the United | 
States has-recently been spending j; 
about 6 percent of its G.N.P. on dei. 
fense. President Carter’s_1982 budget !. 
projected a defense increase of 5.3 per- | 
cent (about 5.6 percent of the nation’s 
_G.N.P.) for the next fiscal year. 

_ Current C.1_A_ estimates of Soviet de-- 
fense spending .calculate the increase 
annually during the late 1960’s and 70’s 
at about 3 percent to 4 percent, roughly 
equal to the growth of the Soviet G.N_P. 
in recent years. What now interests | 
Western defense experts is the future 
relationship between Moscow's arms 
spending andj its slueziene G: ‘N. P. 


| 

allel SEY 

Is the bad news for Leonid Brezhnev 1 
good news for the new President of | 
United States? It sounds like good 
news. It sounds very optimistic. But 
there is a paradox here. Weakness, | 


particularly internal weakness, in a! 
world nooo oOo LE can sometimes be more | 


QANAAQAIONOsBength. A secure na- | 


‘tion negotiates with confidence. A na-! 


Po Fae 
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Reagan adviser Pipes insists he’s the latter _ 


By Nina McCain 
Globe Staif 


_denard -Pipes ; arrived 


He and his father and 
z.. mother had fied from 
the Naz invasion of Poland: 


- One of his mest vivid memories 


of his new country was seeing an. 
advertisement with a quotation 
from Ben‘amin Franklin. 

“It said something lke, ‘Unfere- 
seen events need not change the 
course of men's lives.’ I laughed. I 
had witnessed the outbreak of war 
in Poland, seen my house de- 
stroyed, been forced to leave home 
and thigrate thousands of relies.” 

The chasm between American 
optimiem and the Eastern Europe- 
an expertence of the ravages of war 
has shaped Richard Pipes’ view of 
the: world and, for the next few 

_yeara, Pipes will have a hand in 
shaping America’s foreign ‘policy. 
‘The Harvard professor will be the- 
spenialst on the Soviet Union for 
the_Reagan Administration's Na- 

opal Security Council... . ; 

_ He-is one of the leading figures 
in a group of intellectuals who are 
lumped together under the label 
“neocomeervativs,” many of whese 
mermnters- write for the combative 
Commentary magazine. Ptpes 


shares with them a conviction that . 


America has grown soit and sleepy 
about national defense and a deter- 
mination to lead a reawakening. 

_. Pipes says he and and lke 
minder members of the Committee 
on the Prevent Danger are “the 
‘samme kind of people who, int 1936 or 
1937, would have backed Churchill 
in Englard. [People who said] Ger- 
pany is arming. preparing for war, 
and we are doing nothing.” 


-. Substitute the words “Soviet _ 


‘Unlon”™ for “Germany” and you 
have a rough notion. of Pipes” ap- 
preach to US-Soviet relations. 

' Pipes ta the latest in a series of 
Soviet experts to serve in the high- 
eat councils In| Washington. Like 
those who have preceded him, from 
Chartes E. (Chip) Bohlen and 


George Kennan to Henry Kissinger, - 


Zbigniew Brzezinskt and Marshall 
Shulman, Pipes brings his own tn- 
terpretation of US Soviet -relauens 
to the job. 

- Although he shares a common 
Eastern European background 
with Kissinger and Brzeziraki, 
Pipes {9 sharply critical of what he 


in Americaon hiei7th __ 
birthday, duly 1, 1940, 


the doctrine cof detente which Kis 
singer firat espoused and more re 


cently downplayed. 
_ The probiem with detente —- the 
t cf arms limitation, trade 


" “agreements and a stabilized US-So- 


viet relationship — Pipss argues, ia 
that the Rugsiana arn't playing 
by the same rules. While American 
strategists talk about nuclear par- 
ity and deterrence, the. Soviets are 
aiming for superiority and, ultt’ 
mately, victory. - 

Often described as a “hard- 
liner” or “hawk,” Pipes prefers to 
think of himselfasarealiat. — - 

“If you want to prevent nuclear 
war, or técontain the damage, you 
have to look at it realistically,” 


‘Pipes said in an intenview last 


werk. “That dees not mean | am in 


favor of nuclear war: You would | 
_ have to be insane (to favor such a 
_ war)...lama very pacilic person 


I don’t even own a’gun.” 
- Pipes fs particularly , erttical of 


- the notion. which he sas has been 


scid to Americans by a succession 
of politica} leaders of both parties, 


_ that nuclear war ts, ,_ dathiniable” . 
and* “unimaginable.” " 


“The Idea that the explosion of 
one nuclear bomb means the end of 
mankind leads to paralysis,” he 
says. “You have to jook at it very 
colily.... Ifa physician ts confrent- 
ed with a terrible disease, he is not 
likely to cure it by tearing his hair 
out. You want a physician who is 
cool, we 

- A tall, siender man whose dark 
hair is in retreat from a high fore 


head, Pipes personifies cool. Jug- 
Bling an a ites ami a ‘steady 


stream of phone calis from well 


wishers, he managed to be gra- 
cious, pleased and unflustered. 
’ Pipes is an expert on 19th cen- 


- tury Resalan who has spent 34 of 
“, hts 57 years at Harvard, first as a 


graduate student and then as a 
professor. As he tells it, If the Har- 
vard history department had been 


more flexible, he might not be on 


his way to Washingion now. 

After a couple of years at a 
small college In Ohfo and three 
years in the Air Force, Pipes came 
to Harvard interested In the history 
of art and philoscphy, which he 


_ Wanted to combine somehow with 


the Russian studies he had begun 


. at Cornell under Afr Forge aus- 


pices. “The history department 
ay very strictly set up, then and 
* Pipes recalls, “and they sald 


forced me to checae between Rus ; 
sian history and my other inter 
ests.” 


Pipes makes his hens with his 
wife Irene In a handsome old house _ 
on.a@ quiet side street In Cambridge. 
(Two grown sons live tn other parts 


- Of the country.) Japanese prints, 


paintings and pleces of sculpture 
fill the rooms, evidence of his con- 
tinuing interest in art. But other 


Interests — in photography, cross 
country skiing and swimming _ 


_ have fallen by the wayside in re- 


cent ‘years ‘aa Pipes has devoted ! 
more and more of his tirse to the : 
debate over US forelon policy:. : 
He first caught the eye of Westr + 
ington insiders in- 1976 when he 
delivered a paper on US-Soviet reka- - 
tons to the Ameéritan Historical : 
Association. An aide to Sen. Henry ; 
Jackson (D-Wagh.) liked the paper - 


and” Pipes became a consultant to 


Jackson's Permanent Committee : 
on Investigations. : 
* Buotit was not until 1975 that he 


gained natynal attention wh hen be | 
_ headed the “B-team.” a- ec of j 
_mon-governmental experts brought 


in by President Ford's Foreign In- 


(eg Saree Faery oar asoess 
US" estimates of Soviet strength 
‘he experts jooked at tHe same 
dai 
Central Inteliigerice Agency (Cla), 
and came to startlingly different 
conclusions, 

» The tearn's highly critical report 
charged that the CIA had copsis- | 
tently underestimated the nature 


- and extent of the Soviet threat. It 


warned that the Soviets would 
soon be militartly superior ta the 


_-US and could use that superiority 
to force US withdrawal from cru- ! 


clal areas like the Mideast. - 
Coming in the midst of the Nix- 


- on-Ford era of relatively good rela- ! 


tions with the Soviet Union, the re- | 
port struck at the very foundations 
of the Strategic Arms Limitations | 
Talks (SALT) and created turmoll . 
within the intelligence community. 
' Out of the "B team"came the _ 
Committee on the Present Danger | 
(there was some membership over- - 
lap), and a widely-discussed article : 
in Commentary in which Pipes set - 
out his views on Soviet strategy. ~ ¢ 
In that article, entitled “Why 


. the Soviet Union Thinks It Could - 


Fight and Win a Nuclear War,” he | 
argued that Americans have been | 
deluded into believing thet the So- 


Fears a oP Oved Por Aelease 2oberdisds tein ROPOUTTS7R 00100090001-9 
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os rion OS 9 JANUARY 1981 
ne Se ete ot Street te ae le pea ty tater C.LA. reassessme t of Soviet’ mili 
| IN THE NATION en spending, hich concluded that~ 


such spending had jumped from 6 to 8 - 
percent of the gross national product 


Beware Siesta: 


The Team B estimate is now gospel | 
among Conservatives of both parties, 
including Mr, Reagan and his advis. i 

” ers; but if they bring as hard an eye to | 
the new gap as Mr. McNamara did ta i 
that of 1961, they'll find that what the | 
C.LA. actually said about the appar- ; 
ent Soviet increase in defense spend. | 
ing was as follows: ooae | 

“This does not mean that the Impact ; 
-of defense programs on the Soviet | 

- €conomy has. increased — only that 
~.0Ur appreciation of this impact has i 
changed, It also implies that Soviet de. : 
.“‘gaposis.’”’ -As. Secretary of Defense. . fense industries are far less efficient : 
- designate Caspar Weinberger testified than formerly believed.”” Oe SS 
** at his confirmation hearings, the new -Arthur M. Cox, a former State De! 
|. team will come into: office believing. partment and CLA. Official, writing in 

:: thatit must-bridgea Strategic gap that the Nov. 6 New York Review of Books, | 

now gives the Soviet Union a distinct .. interpreted this to mean that the Soviet / 
' advantage over the United States, - "=~" ‘military effort absorbéd more Soviet 

2. G.N.P. than previously believed not be~ 

_ Ministration took Over with much the = cause defense spending actually had 

: f “doubled but. because the C.I.A. had. 

” campaigned last year on the Supposed < raised its estimate of how much Soviet 

-Jead the Russians had taken in mili- . G.N.P, was absorbed by inefficient: 

~” tary power, so John F. Kennedy made military production, Thus, in J anuary 

“ much in 1960 of the ‘missile gap”’ he 1980, the C.I.A. reported that Soviet - 

and other critics. of the Eisenhower  “‘defense activities” for 197479, esti- 

Administration believed to exist. "> mated in constant dollars, “increased 

_ Dow, there was. official’ at an average annual rate of 3 per- 


backing for that notion. The Air Force | cent” — about the same rate at which 
reported that by-1964 the Russians.” - the U.S: and its NATO. partners have 
~ would have the ability to produce sey; > raised theirs in the last four years... 
. €ral.times the number of interconti-. -.'’ Paul Warnke, the former Carter Ad- 
» nental ballistic missiles that the U.S.. _. ministration arms negotiator, ad. 


, -Planned., The - House ‘Appropriations .. 
- Committee: forecast “a “3to-1. Sovier” 
lead in ICBM’s bythe end of 1962... 7: 
_ Oncein power, however, Mr. Kenne-- Oct. 15. In rebuttal, Lieut. Gen. Danie} 
I “dys Secretary: of Defense, Robert $:° - 0, Graham, retired,"a member of 
McNamara, discovered that neither - Team B and a former Director of De- 

| U-2"- fights - nor other intelligence — fense Intelligence, failed — at least in. 
“Wnears <could. verify any extensive —. my view — to refute the Cox-Warnke 


Humber of Soviet -ICBM :launching - interpretation, Lose ees 
|. Sites... By? November . 1961; -Hanson.. -.. - General, Graham insisted that a 
. Baldwin,- the :military editor of The-.° =: Soviet defector had confirmed the sup- 
E New York Times,: could report that~ “posed increase in Moscow's military 
|- newPDefense Department: estimates’ “program.- Citing another factor in 
; put Soviet: ICBM strength at 30 to 75, (Team ‘B's’ conclusion, he also sug- 


[- instead of the 200 to 1,000 the missile “gested that the Russians had “poured 
i : 200 times the U.S. effort into civil de. 
~-<- fense’’ in. preparation for ‘starting a 
uclear war. But Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown has derided the idea 
‘that civil defense could: save Soviet 
n cities from an American attack, even 
- ‘vowed the “= after a Soviet first strike. Mr. Cox said 
"the Russians contend their: effort is} 
e ‘ «that 3 only a defense against a much more 
,and Mr. Reagan: are-in-for the same =" limited attack by the Chinese. = *.+) -% 
Lexperience, but: it" does “Suggest that ‘Mr. Weinberger, at his hearing, had 
i they: might: :well. “Stay: loose- until. = the 800d sense to reject the current fad 
= all. ithe for fixed-percentage increases in mili- 
D. gic taryspending and to pledge to re-study 
, x ahe basic source for that the- Carter Administration’s over. 
‘report of -“‘Team:B,* .” blown basing plan for 200 MX missiles 
,Perts on military and Soviet affairs __,in Utah and Nevada,. 


gata eed 
Deieh « ; iously . be- 


today’s reputed gap. 
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= 


_ SHeved. This view was heavily based on. 
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} The-confidential recommendation to 
‘President-elect Reagan for “a pause”. in 
‘new SALT talks, coupled with the possi- 
" bility of defense strategist William. Van 
Cleave’s’ becoming’ Reagan’s ‘arms. con- 
_ trol: negotiator;:points toa decisive break. 
with:.arms. control philosophy’ that. any: 
SALT treaty is a'good SALT treaty. =" 
The’ unpublicized ‘proposal for Reagan’ 
-to: go: slow in “new- ‘Superpower nuclear | 


-arms talks. came i0-days ago fromthe} .. 


transition team turned lose onthe Arms! 
Control. and: Disarmament Agency. Now: 
required’ reading by, Reagan’s “national: 
- security -strategists,..the -report. is de~ 
scribed’ b those: who ‘have: studied it as+ 
* the. bi 


linkage, - advocates’ 
complete - disclosure - of. widely:: alleged’ 
Soviet violations of past agreements and‘ | 
inkists: that the rebut lding of USS... mili- | 
tary strength to: - provide a “margin of 
safety” should’ _ precede _ a new SALT. 
italy, aoe Bi 
- That haogens: to coincide. ‘with. armas |} 
control philosophies long-held by- Van. 
- Cleave, the brilliant iconoclast whose un: 
diplomatic. candor has cost him the Rea-- 
gan administration posts he most want- 
_ ed: the second or third top Pentagon job) 
under Defense Secretary Caspar Wein-| 
. berger. ‘During “the. presidential “cam: 
paign, Van Cleave was Reagan’s princi- 
pal adviser on arms control, a policy area: 
intimately known. to the. University. of 
‘Southern California proféssor, |): 225." 
‘What Weinberger and other top level! 
Reaganites’ have found ‘abrasive about’ 
‘Van. Cleave- both : ‘during the campaign 
and. more recently in-the post-election: 
transition could be his greatest’ asset. as 
chief American negotiator “with” stony-"' 
‘ faced: a bargain-hunters= in = the 


Sa ea A rE fara 


“has | come: all too. tru 


the famous group of outside experts ap- 
“pointed in 1976 b then-( Cal Tntalli| 


: Nixon-Ford ‘administration. Its’: central’! 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
29 December 1980 


‘Kremlin, “Bill as our nuclear arms nega-' 
‘tiator,” .a Reagan insider privately re-1 
marked, “ould be exactly right in send- | 
ing Moscow the. message that Reagan is 
one. president who won't: ‘be. rolled over | 


“y Van Cleave was aie of ie 1 


72: arms control negotiating team but re-4_ 
‘signed before-the Nixon administration. 


accepted and: ‘Signed SALT I in Moscow! 
‘in 1972.;But in testimony before a Sen- | 


- ate subcommittee headed by Sen. Henry‘ 


Jackson, he‘ warned that the treaty con- 
“tained weaknesses that might prove dan- 
gerous’in the. future~a prophecy that 
e in the Past eer 


Van’ Cleave ‘also ad ‘on Team. B. 


“gence Wector G rzea Bush as a check. 
an tha 1 tne A’s own expert assessment of | 
on t military strength. ot 
Conceivably, Van Cleave, ieee repu-| 
tenon for intellectual honesty. emerged j 
‘umscathed from his battles with Wein-! 
‘berger and other Reagan insiders, might | | 
decide . that being chief arms: control | 
“negotiator -is.-a challenge - not’: large’; 
‘enough for him. Reagan agents sounding. 
-bim out on the prospect think he can be. 
‘won over, roainly with the argument that 
no one else could have as ‘much helena 
impact on Moscow. - os 
: An: equal argument tight be found in: 
the strong tone of the ACDA transition | 
team’s report to the president-elect and 
‘the fact that it is having an enthusiastic 
‘reception by senior Reagan advisers. The 
vteam. was headed by. James “Malone, 
“ACDA’s: general ‘counsel-: during the 


a 


“proposal: “that until ‘Gompletion’ ofa 
jp thor jthoreat interagency Feassessment, of 


2006/01/30 : CIA-RDP90-01137R000100099 


' president-elect’s policy, the Reagan ad= 


' but when he got an agreament 24. years; 
later, oppesition ran so high that he did: 


ee re ee 


“challenge,” a dictum Van Cleave himseif 
"night | have written... -~ = | 


“all arms control and national . security ; 
. Strategy . 


If, as’ expected, - that" “become” the’ 


ministration would follow-an arms. con-? 


trol strategy exactly opposite ‘that of} 
‘Jimmy Carter. four years -ago. Carter: 


rushed: into SALT talks with Moscow, - 


not even. try to Push it to te. in the, 


- Reagan's.’ ‘ranattion ‘teant ae 
against “unilateral arms reductions” by: 
the United ‘States in hope. of. enticing | 
Soviet Teciprocity, That-is a deliberate, 
reminder .of the -Alice-in-Wonderland 
arms control theory of the Carter admin-. 
istration during its blinkered days when. 
Carter claimed the West no longer need‘ 
have (in| inordinate fear” of commu- | 


_ nism, The report's strongest argument” 
for going slow is that SALT has become 
va permanent excuse for Western failure} 


to come to grips with the Soviet military 


‘The shrewd move fo ineie the'8o5 


-viets with the cold-steel will and deter - 
mination of Bill- Van Cleave as “chief 


American SALT negotiator’ could help; 


“put arms control, which is clearly an im-! 
‘portant aspect of the superpower. relazi 
‘tionship, into-proper perspective after 10) 


years of dangerous experimentation. : “I 
: Senate critics who would try to shoo# 


down Van Cleave would soon learn thi¢ 
fact:.Reagan wants a new SALT treaty} 
‘but a treaty that is good, not bad or only: 
fair, for'the United States...With Vani 
“Cleave a3-his negotiator, . -he would: nol 
‘lose any sleep OTT a4 


POUT ye enone 
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. a pause in all arms control | | 
“negotiations” is easential. : 
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U. S. Intelligence 


Seer dt Ota! 


- “By JUDITH MILLER 
ee ee es 
- WASHINGTON, Decz:7: = Presi : 
elect Ronald - Reagan’s_ transition team. 
fox the.Central. Intelligence. Agency has: 
; proposed. several sweeping, changes in. the? 
organization and. operations of the na. 
‘tion's. intelligence: ;. programs, . inchiding: 
dincreased_ emphasis. on. covert: :action. 
-abroad, according to Mr, Reagan "Sadvis.j 


_port on the C.LA. was completed | late |; t 
“week and is to be.subrnitted to Mr. ‘Rea-' 
gan’s transition. headquarters, tomorrow: ! 
_ Fhe. panel is headed. by.J, William Mid. 
Senter - See Ee of : the 


bank holding comp y.. = ean : 
In addition. to calling, foe ‘an ‘enhanced’ 
‘role’ and increased financing for covert. 
“activities,, - the<> report’ - recommends 
greater attention- ‘to. Counterintelligence’ 
tojcombat what is. viewed asa growing. 
threat of Soviet. eionase and intemna., 
tional terrorisma> 


az -*Central Records System 


‘ “This could be accomplished, the report 
‘is said to suggest, through the creation of 
a.cemtral records system that would be] 
cused by boch the CTA. and domestic.law-: 

A enforcement agencies, including the Fed- 

eral Bureau of investigation. ‘Such’ ae 

“move has been resisted. by Government: 
officials in the. pastion the ground that it 
could pose a threar to the civil liberties or 
‘American citizens! - een Dee 

The teport, Mrs r Reagan's Aide 


_Sensitive international issues. Under the 
’ propesal, the Central Intelligence Agency [! 
_wOiild be forced to defend its conclusions | 
-agamist those of other intelligence agen- | 
“ies, such as the Pentagon’ 3 Defense In-} 
; eae Agency. : 


“couta be taken without legislation. But 


NEW YORK TIMES 
& DECEMBER 1930 


also recommends the establishment of a 
competitive system of intelligence analy- 
sis; Gitended to provoke wider debate on 


‘i 


"According 10 several aides, these steps 


they added that the proposals, and the 
transition effort itself, had’ already |: 
protapted deep anxiety and debate within |: 
the agencies. Moreover, the wide-ranging | 
debate over the structure of the intelli-|: 
gence bureaus and the quality of intelli-} 
gente, they produce have recenily exacer- 
bated-long-standing tensions on the.Sen- 
ate Intelligence Committee. wah 


“Though Mr: “Mittendorf declined to dis- 

cuss,thd report, he said in an interview 
yestprday that he favored a more “ag- 
gressive” approach to intelligence and 


thatthe report’s recommendations were]: 


aiméd at “increasing the produchvaty of 
the intelligence agencies. ee 


William H. Casey, Mr. Reagan’s cam- 
paign director, who is a strong prospect 
for the post of Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, is known to hold similar. views. 
However, it is not known whether either 


’ Mr.-Casey or Mr. Reagan will approve 


the transition team’s recommendations. 
The proposals are similar to several 


contained in a recent report prepared for 


‘senior Reagan advisers by the Heritage 
- Foundation, a conservative Washington- 
_baséd’ research group. However, the 

propgsals touch on 4 number of complex 


issuéa that have been debated for years 


by intelligence ofticials.. 

Among the - most ‘sensitive of the 
proposals is the call for the competing 
centers of analysis. Many intelligence ex- 
perts believe that the idea is scod in prin- 
ciple but difficult in practice, as a previ- 


ll 
i 


_had underestimated the Soviet builduy | 


7 growing debates over r the push for a a a larger 


STAT 


ous attempt vuI-ye 40 
group of outside specialists was asked by ; i 
.George Bush, then Director of Central In- | 
telligence and now Vice Presicent-lect, 
to appraise Soviet ay Rorentan ae and 
intentions. 


. Trouble in the Ngesdias 


The group, known as Team B, con- 
cluded that the C.I.A. and other agencies 


and that Moscow was bent on achieving | 
strategic superiority. The effort sparked | 
an acrimonious debate in intelligence cir- | 
cles and upset C.I.A. analysts when re | 
ports of Team B’s conclusions eter 

in the press.. ; 


Reagan. aides contend. ‘that iedae its 
plan, the competing analyses would’ be 


_ provided not by outsiders but by: such 


other intelligence bureaus as the Defense.. 


‘Intelligence Agency. While the Reagan 


-aides believe that this approach would, 
limprove the overall quality of American 
‘intelligence, C.LA. officials maintain 
(2 that the Pentagon intelligence apparatus 
jis not capable of functioning as an petice : 
tive counterweight, . : ns 


Moreover, some anieehoe Srpeny: 
contend that competing centers of anely- 
‘sis, aS once existed, would overempha- 
size disagreements among intelligence 
agencies. “The President now receives a. 
consensus view from the Director of Can- 
tral Intelligence in so-called National In-. 

iteligence Estimates, in which disagree- 
ments among intelligence bureaus are 
usually noted only in foomotes. Be ee 


.. A Longstanding Debate ~~ 

-° The report’s recommendation that: a 
“central file” be established to enhance | 
coordination of counter-intelligence ac- | 
-tivities is. likely to be opposed by civil 
liberties groups. The file would contain 
data collected on the activities of sus- 
pected foreign agents, inchiding ‘thair 
dealings with Americans. Such groups as_ 
the American Civil Liberties Union have 
maintained that this information could. 
violate citizens’ privacy rights... - feb ee 
Finally, there has for years been a 


ae 
ae nee Vee Sea ee een 


=e ee 
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Soviets S Make aes | 


_ BY RICHART BURT" 
; . Special to The New York Times - . 
: “WASHINGTON, “Dee. 6 - — The steady |! 
growth of Soviet military power, ama tter || 
of prime concern to the incoming admin- 
‘stration of President-elect Ronald Rea- 
“gan, has emerged as one of the most trou- 
‘bling problems facing the United States 
‘and its Western allies. - | 
' «Moscow's military buildup, i in the view 
ots some American, Specialists: could sig- 


' Four years azgoa debate was stirred i in’ 
American intelligence circles after a. 
group of academic specialists was asked | 
by George Bush, then Director of Central 
Intelligence and now ‘Vice President- 
| elect, to appraise Soviet military poten-— 
“tial and intentions. The group, known as : 
Team B, concluded that:the C.I.A. and 


Soviet buildup and that Moscow was bent. 
on achieving strategic superiority. ; 


oe Debate on Soviet Intentions - 


“’ Onone side of the present debate, spe- 
cialists such as Richard E. Pipes, a Har- 
Gard orofessor who adyises;Mr, Reagan 
and who directed the Team B effort, point: 
‘to Moscow's buildup to assert. that it har- 
“bors agaressive designs. 0-1. 


‘Other - specialists; including. ‘Aahue 

i: Macy Cox, a former State-Department 
i and C.1.A. analyst, contend that thergis 4 
‘ danger of exaggerating the Soviet build- 
“up. They assert that Moscow, from its 
‘serves to the age of 50; or the United . point of view, faces threats from nearly 
‘States, with its force: ot eae is volun every direction and feels it must rely on: 
teers. >. tailitarypower: ©. - 
- *. As muchasa fifth of the Soviet miley 
budget, it is estimated, is directed not 
‘against the West but against China, And 
Soviet forces in Europ2 have another pe-. 
ripheral function: keeping, Re Eastern 
ba tubeae alliesinline. 

Most of the Soviet units gaded to the 
“Area since 1967 were sent in during the 
Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968. Soviet forces in Eastern Europe 
would also be likely to participate in any 


Its Power ‘and Limits 
First of three articles see he 


niRE an ideologically inspired drive for 
political domination. In the view of others . 
it-reflects.a. sense: of insecurity deculy 
yootedin Russian history. «=~ 
~ Alsonot easily answered is the question. 
which country is the more powerful: the | 
"Soviet Union, with 3,858,000 in the armed : 
services, based on conscription for two or 
‘three years and an obligation in the re- : 


“am tssueof National Concern Oe nek, 


“In the area of nuclear weapons there i is 
epreement that the Soviet Union has at- 
tained “strategic pe the Panes 
States. : 

Im: “conventional - forces; ; “the Soviet [ 
Union is ahead in. numbers of weapons. 
and troops. But this superiority is viewed 
‘as offset by American-technolcgical su- | 
premacy. The Soviet Union is trying to | 
catch up and in such. categories as ‘ intervention in Poland that the Soviet 
ground-combat vehicles is said.to have ~Union might decide to make. f 
“surpassed the United States: fe ; E Moscow's nuclear. potential is .con- 

As the Presidential election campaign | strained, in some respects, by Soviet- 
: . | Americanarms agreements. 
iMastratedy has besos a isu anes The 1972 Ceuiy on antiballistic missiles 
tional concern... puts limits these defensive systems, and 


‘|. both sides appear willing to continue to 
In part the focus ' on Moscow's military. ‘comply with the 1972 inten. accord on 
|might reflects concern in the Pentagon’ ions range offensive missiles, which set 
‘}and in Congress over the status of the eyjsting arms totals as ceilings: 2,358 for: 
American military, with some asserting the Soviet Union and 1,710 for the "United 
that American forces have declined in. States. That accord did not cover long- 
size, quality and readiness. "? yange bombers. 
‘However, tbe Soviet. Union’s.’ “puildup | ' The Reagan ‘Administration, : Republi- 
has also fosteret. questions. over. its can leaders say, will scrap the 1979 treaty: 
strategic goals. im the last 15 years it is that was signed by President Carter but 


said to have purveed a sustained pro- 


each side to a total of 2,250 missiles and 


and its conysotisns) forces. +... 2 . have indicated that talks on a new agree- 
Approved For Releasana&i 66s Ocbilingy 
. could begin soon after Mr. Reagan enters 
* the White House... > Pane preimage 
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’ The 1962 crisis over the Soviet place | 


‘ ment of missiles in Cuba, which ended | 


| other agencies had underestimated the |. 
‘Under Secretary of Defense for Research: 
_ and Engineering, said recently that Mos-. 
. .cow had outspent Washington on aa 
2 bbe 3240 billion in the 1970's. 


has not been ratified. It calls for limiting - 


{ 
gram of expanding :ts nuclear Gsterrent bombers. However, Republican aides { 


. when the Russians, confronted with 5u- 
| penor American power, agreed to with- 
: draw the missiles, is thought to have 
: marked a turn in the Soviet-Americaa 
arms competition. _ . A 
Althouga the United States was build- 
ing up at a faster rate in the early 1960's, 
the Soviet Union 500n began to take the 
initiative. Intelligence specialists believe: 
that, after the 1962 crisis and the ouster of 
Nikita 5. Khrushchev from power in 1964," 
* Moscow’sleaders vowed that never again» 
would the Soviet Union allow itself to be. 
humiliated by the United States. 
Consequently, during Leonid 1. Brezh- | i 
nev’s tenure, the Soviet military budget 1 
is estimated to have grawn by 3 or 4 per- 
cent annually. in the late ers and | in the 
1970's. re Moe 
Noting this ‘acowih: ‘William R. Perry, 


= Distortion of Manpower Costs , 


“This: and other estimates are chal-. 
lenged by Mr. Cox and Franklyn D, Holz- 
man, art economist at the Harvard Rus- 
sian Research Center. They contend that 


. the C.I.A’s practice of calculating the- 


sizz of the Sovier military budget im the: 
equivalect doliars it would cost the 
United States exaggerates the cost of 

manpower, which is paid less in the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Holzman and other parts 2 agree} 
that, with an economy 60 percent that of | 
the United States,’the Soviet Union now. 
_ spends atleast as much for the armed| 
” forces as the United States, or the eaniver 
lent of $165 billion a year. 

Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 
said early this year that the balance be- 
tween the United States and.the Soviet) 
Union sheuld not be viewed in ‘isolation | 
but ratherin the context of the respective | 
allied military 2fforts. - - 

. According io. Pentagon ‘experts, the! 
allies in Western Europe spent 376 billion. 


for dsiense last year compared with $20 


biiiion by the East Europeans. The Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic Studies. 
sayo thai the Atlantic alliance’s total, 
spanding thus slightly exceeds that oF sa 
Warsaw Pact. as 
At the same time, the. institute con 
tends that the Soviet bloc spends its miili- 
tary funds more efficiently because. it 
uses standardized Soviet equipment. - 
Interviews with American-intelligence 
aides, defense ofNcials and academic 
specialists indicate that Moscow has in- 
creased its power in-nearly every mili. : 
tary sector. 
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: ‘The top-secret; "year-end ‘intelligence. 
“geport. on. the.U.S.;Soviet.sizategic, bal: 
‘ance, the gravest since World War I], is, 

i getting final touches—-and, for a changé,: 
“noxmajor dissents—hefore being sent to; 
President. ‘Carter « “and : i 


; Adm. Stansfield Tenge ‘dinector ofthe: 
‘Central Intelligence Agency,’ déemolishes’ 
Ets of..the- arms<control: oP thatia: 


"1981, ‘the: econ: is. ‘the first. in- revecal: 
-years to emerge. from: the, intelligence ~ 
community without serious dissent fromm: : 


“the CIA’s Turner. “The admiral: has) * 


ci hardly. any, foomotes,” ‘one insider said: 
, Footnotes are the traditional mechanism! 
“for ‘dissenters to. register disagreements! 
. without: forcing- majorrevision -in the’ 
> main - text. : Por’ the -past~three “years,: 
> Turner and some of his Soviet specialists: 
"have - either » been‘ ferocious ' -footnota: 
_writers,-or have been the targets of pro={ 
“fuse footnotes by Pentagon realists. 

:. The CIA’s | tendency. to downplay. Sovi- 
- et. progress. in outspending and. outpro= 
-‘ducthg the United States in the weagons 
of. ‘strategic. warfare has not been. limited 

the Carter administration: Reset by in- 
“ternal feuds,:the CIA in 1976 hired-out- 


isiders (mown: as:“’Team 'B”) to-help: its 


“Own experts prepare the NIE. 11-3-8 cov: 
ering the first year of Carter’s presidency’ 

” Since _then, ; Purner’s: dissents . to’ the! 
“findings of other agencies have tended: to 
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Rowland. Evans and cae ‘Novak : 


: strategic: “strength gives -it'. “essential 


- In thenew ‘intelligence estimate. :.. > . 
: Tearing it. to shreds-were. Carter's ree 
-peated decisions slicing off and discarding ; 


“"meutron warhead for the defense of West-| 

«tm Europe, accelerated..development of. 
{the big land-based MX missile, the ‘Tri-: 
s “dent submarine and cruise missiles, 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
3 December 1980 


= touches is the first in years solidly backed} 


z hy both career and political officeholdars 
‘in the intelligence community. . 


‘Their ‘agreement shows that debate 


: : over Soviet superiority has been resolved 
“in favor-of experts who: were onca called! 
alarmist by the arms: controllers. ale . 
fast: 3 28) controllers, i in peers are orced into 

# ‘the: back seat. . : 


To the i incoming presen the: moral 
than 350 pages.of NIH.11-3-8 will'make 


paign. promises" to . build. U.S_. strategic! 
strength ‘back-.to.,.“a margin: of safety. 2) 
Tha report-contradicts the-major Carter 
administration: claim : that...this nation’s | 


ae first pronounced nearly 
our years ago and one now torn to shreds 


one strategic program atter another. They | 
Included the BL penetration bomber, the 


-_Carter’s thesis was the heart of tie 


: we don’t need these systems because we 


” already have essential equivalence: what 
we need is arms controL ..-. ah 
“Instead, warnings issued when Care 


beeanas ‘president. have.- prematurely 


‘borne their bitter fruit. He was warned 
that the“United States .would. ‘face. a 


“window of vulnerability”: by: tha ‘mid- 
-80s even if he ordered full speed ahead’ 
‘von these dis¢arded systems.:He did not,” 
“and the “window” is: now’ prematarely. 
“Sopen. Reagan has little chance to close it 
= during his first term. 


This reality explains #1 6 na 


iy Reagan 
z tonal oon security insiders were so angered by sl : 


1 of Reagan’s SALT. P postion 


“gic balance mocks such pleasantries, Rea- 
"gan will aseuime office at a time of gravest: 
‘ danger to this nation. Nothing but diplo- 
frightening reading, for all'of: hiscam-| pee oo ee eee bravado stand 
wipe. out’-U.S, land-based missiles. and? 
E bombers with a single counterforce attack. 


. that. eliminate major hazards trom Car- 
’ +ter’s dying SALT TI treaty, cannot rectify | 
. the strategic imbalance - that -Tumer~is 
’ about ta document for Carter and Rap 
- "The CIA's findings leave only one route to j 
“safety: production of new weapons ays. 
: ee reno any speed limit. -.: : 


STAT 


“given the West German * Bundestag by | 
Chancellor Heimut Schmidt, This reality | 


Vmakes a grotesquerie out of Sen. Charles | 
-Percy’s message to Soviet President Leo- |- 
‘nid Brezhnev that Reagan pee the » high: | 


realy on a SALT accord. ~~~ 
-- The new NLG 11-3-8 study of the tae 


between U.S, security ‘and Soviet bower to 


-Arms control talks,-or even ‘agreements 


sh nies 


, @2880; Paid Enteepetaes, Ine. : 


“says: 
_possible: now IJ think it is possible—if not necessarily 


STAT 
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- Things the unthinkable. 


“The? New Brink smanship 


THE NEW REPUBLIC. 
8 November 1980 


by Tad Srule 


’ For the first time since the Pere the possibility of 


nuclear war with the Soviet Union appears to be 
seriously accepted by key figures inside and outside the 
US government. What long have been unthinkable 

thoughts now are entertained by influential men and 
women in Washington. Meanwhile the Carter admin- 
‘istration is moving apace with measures designed to 
prepare the US——and US public opinion—for the con- 
tingency of major wars. It is anew phenomenon, based 
on the hardening conclusion that the Soviet Union’s 
overwhelming concern, aside froma determination to 
achieve strategic superiority over the US, centers on 


assuring itself of military endurance and survival as a 
functioning society after a protracted nuclear ex-_ 


change. A senior White House foreign policy specialist 
“In 30 years, I never thought war was really 


aed ; 
What does it all ragan and Wher doesiviesar 1s ita 
question of correct or incorrect perceptions held by 


‘officials in Washington and Moscow? What are the 
‘implicit dangers of such attitudes? There are no pre- 


cise answers to these questions. But certain realities 
are observable. In the US, the military response to the 


" perceived Soviet threat includes the go-ahead for 


the MX mobile missile system, the work on the “invisi- 


_ ble” Stealth bomber, a controversial shift in nuclear 
"targeting strategy against the Soviet Union, recent 
. decisions to accelerate the production of weapons- 
-: grade plutonium, and the restora tion of US chemical 
: Wartare eae These prepa: rations are developing 


ina new psychological climate that has evolved steadily 
since early 1980 and goes well beyond the forums of 
the presidential campaign. 


The new climate, dampening the euphoria of the- 


Soviet-American detente of the last decade, can be 
traced to the mounting evidence of the build-up of 
Soviet nuclear and conventional forces, the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan last December, and, most 
recently, the dangers surrounding thecurrent Persian 
Gulf hosiilities. Thoughtful analysts at the Pentagon 
and the National Security Council staff emphasize 


Soviet advances in the accuracy of their huge SS-15 - 


missiles (plus the fact that their throw-weight greatly 
exceeds that of US intercontinental missiles); the 
deployment of medium-range SS-20 missiles in Europe, 
and the direct involvement of combat forces beyond 
Soviet borders, from Angola and Ethiopia to Afghan- 


_ istan. “The grand development in recent years by the 


Soviets is the projection of their power into the world,” 
says a senior Pentagon expert. And frequent and 
unexplained movements of Soviet troops have wor- 
ried the administration and have led to secret alerts by 
US armed forces this year. 


The result of all this is that the apie and dovesin | 
and out of the government nowadays speak in strik- | 


ingly similar language about the inexorable deteriora- 


tion in Soviet-American relations and its long-range. 
_ consequences—although their points of emphasis vary. 
OF course nobody in Washington desires or actually -; 


predicts a nuclear war. But the Carter administra- 


tion—and the Reagan team—are proceeding along a 


pte ae Hl ugh gt Flot SAO Re SP sae, et ee 
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. Firse of a series ee 
: By Scott-Armstrong | 

aan , Washington Post Stat! Writer - : 
: Dening ‘the revolutionary tarmoit ; 
‘that: pulled down the shah of Tran, ! 
= President Carter clung to the belie . 
"that the shah could be saved, ever | 
though the shah. himself had. lost : 
.- faith in his own power, a fivemene 
Gnvestigation by. The Washingt 
: fa has found.” 

.. ‘Two months pefore the ‘hab fled | 
0 “exile, When Iran was. aflame with | 
protest; the president’s national se-": 
‘curity adviser personally telephoned ° 
=the Iranian ruler, wiging him to use |! ‘1 
‘military: force to smother the xev0~" 
see 

A few ‘eats later, the presitent 
was advised to abandon the shah by; 
“ah outside foreign policy expert.’ i 
‘ who he called in for counsel. Tell : 
‘the shah to take a long ‘vacation, 
_ the president was told, and begin | 
preparing for a new government in. 
' Tran. The president said he couldn’t*! 
do that to an important allied leader: \ 

and wouldn’s. | 

« Indeed, in that same ‘period, State: 
Department sources say they worked - 
to soften the draft of a message ! from % 
Carter to the shah, urging. again the: 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
25 October 1980 


position, although the White House: 
"insists that no.such mebsage was eve: 
‘er sent. Secretary’ of State Cyrus R. : 
: Vance and his top aides feared such | 


ES ‘a message would lead only to con. . 
. siderable bloodshed and possibly civil 
war, turmoil that could only worsen: 


oa 8 Peston i the future of Tre} 


eeehe ae. ‘held: to as “hore, 


: even when -most: of his top foreign 


policy ‘advisers were urging him: to: 


: ease the shah off his throne and bes : i 


n the transition to whatever r polite 3 
ae would follow in power. In‘! 
ie ee the US. ambassador: 

‘once one, of the. shab’s 
i ehet supporters;“cabled his ex’ 
<deition’ to-.Washington.: The’ prest-: 
denis" attinide,. he. ‘Said, was “short-- 
sighted and didnot ‘understand here: 


“a IFS--interests. lie.” 
“Bure: ‘onth - later; " 
" shaleewas! gone; “permanenth 
WWhilethe | American president w : 
 xparded #conflicting counsel # on | 
whe peacock: throné-could be- 
gavedsone person, ironically, ‘who knew 
~-ntbee certainty: thatthe . shal’ was 
“ Gomsd. was Mohammed Reza ‘Pahlavi 


noted na 
Sein a3": “ploodthirsty “tyrant! dia- 
eded.: eleventh-hour? advice front 
bington. to *get;:tough:-with: street} 
-demdnstrators and: opposition: leaders. 

He: was coavinced:in his own’ mind 
that’ force could not. prevait-for long:! 
He knew that he was-slowly dying of: 


“cancer and was anxious.to leave behind: 


‘a'stable nation that his young son could: 
rule.’ Finally, confused .by conflicting : 
signals. from. the.-United. States and; 
“pressured by European leaders to ab-‘ 
dicate, the shah in his last: month inj 
power. moved: to- accommodate - the: 
moderate oppesition, to live with some: 
issent and relinquish some: of his vast, 


cs sts E oth . 
sree S: We welt Tags. BA 
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Carter Held Hone E Ey 
Shah. Had Lost. 


“use of fires againat the suastie op-! 
outs 


within his own department until i 


STAT 


‘@used of abandoning the shah prema- 
torely. Tn fact, Carter still hoped to pre~!. 
‘serve the shah’s power,long after in-, 
telligenice reports and top foreign policy : 
advisers insisted, as a'rdatter of reatism, ~ 
the United States. mus+-assist-the or-; 
derly ‘transition to ‘whatever political, 
forces were going to. displace. ine Aare 
Cock throne. = B53 | 
? This mach is certéine The “ral of the' 
gin involved a bitter though collegial - 
_ contest: among the ‘presidene’s key. ad~ 
‘visers, contending for control over- for- 
eign policy and veering back and forth. 
in their prognoses for events, stalemat-- 
ing policy with their disagreements. “| 
é Zbigniew Brvezinsld, the ‘president's: 
Satonel security adviser, appears. in-; 
‘transigent in this account, stoutly re- 
sisting the “unthinkable” outcome that’ 


. ay ahead, demanding the toughest pols: 


icy line and ultimately. prevailing over 
others who saw the furbure more-clearly. { 
? Vance, preoccupied with other- mat- | 


tors, arma talks with the Soviet Union : 


‘or the Egyptian-Israeli peace talks, was 
strangely inattentive to:the-alarm: bells: 
wes! ; 


tho late to make a difference. :: 


2 aa Feo the: U, S: intelligence 2 com ; 


cere wit 


arb, all i: 
“Someiin g government nt did see the pichie 
“ing an- “clearly, but: their. perceptions 
-gimply did-not get thrgugh.to the presz: 
ident ‘and his. policymakers; ‘especially: 
athe ‘distasteful: warnings ‘collided. - 


with: the: established ‘official: view, 
ai Still, this is not just’ diplomatic’ his-: 
"tory:‘The events-in Washington‘and : 
‘ehan ¢ that presaged the- triumph: of 
hacen yeyplution remain with: us - 
stukas unresolved Complications in the - 
‘hestage crisis and the future of relations. 
Te THT ane knows all” tha : 


' sessment of Soviet military strength. Though none of them 


NEW YORK TIMES 


20 OCTOBER 1980 
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Ww hy the U. S., Since ty77,- 


“Haas Been Misperceiving a . 
“Soviet Military Strength — a 


WASHINGTON — A few weeks before-the inauguration 
of President Carter in January 1977, the dramatic conclu- 


‘sions of a new Central Intelligence Agency estimate were . 


leaked to the news media. The study reportedly found that 


" the Soviet Union was moving rapidly to achieve military su- 


periority over its adversaries and was acquiring a combina- 
tion of strategic offensive and defensive forces that would 
permit it to fight and win a limited nuclear war. The so- 
called Team B report has had dramatic:and continuing im- 
pact on the deiense debate in the United States, especially in - 


‘the Congress. But the Team B findings, though never ad- 


equately challenged by the Carter Administration, are 
based on misinterpretation ofthefacts. . 

‘Team B was made up of 10 military experts, all hard- 
liners, who were asked by George Bush, the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence at that time,.to make an independent as- 


were members of the C.I.A. professional staff; Mr. Bush 
nevertheless adopted: their analysis as the official. C.I.A. 
estimate, rather than that of Team A, the regular C.I.A. 
staff analysts. According to Lieut. Gen. ‘Daniel 0. Graham, 
one of the members of Team B, there were three major fac- 
tors that influenced the Team B re-evaluation: A difference 
in the strategic doctrines of the United States and Soviet 
Union; a new C.I.A. estimate of Soviet defense spending 
that concluded, met the” percentage of. the ELIE! Union's 


ae 


The. Cl T.A.’s Team B report has 
‘had 2 a- ‘dramatic and continuing. 
“impact on debate for years » 


gross ‘aatianal are ‘abearhed hr ‘da ense had jceipee’ 
from 6-to-8 percent to 11-to-13 percent; and the discovery of 
‘a very important Soviet civil defense effort. Team B as-. 
serted that the civi} defense propram meant that the Rus-- 
sians were preparing a capacity to survive an selene aritas 
counterstrike, - -- : a ane? 

On civil defense, at least, the Carter Adiainistea tion fae, 
rejected the conclusions of Team B. Secretary of Defense 
Haruld Brown said last Aug. 177 “I don’t think massive civil 
defense programs are going to; ‘succeed in protecting the 
population of countries that try it. I think that the Soviet: 
civil defense program, although it probably is 10 times as 
big as ours, would not, in my judgment prevent Soviet indus-: 
try or a great fraction of the Soviet population from being 
destroyed in an all-out thermonuclear war... In a limited 
[nuclear] war if you target ones they” re not going to be. 


_ saved by civil defense.’ . 


The Soviet Union itself acecawiednes that civil defense , 
.measures would provide little protection against the United 


. Undoubtedly the greatest impact on public opinion . 


: mado of defense policy.. 


| Spending for 1970-1975 were doubled ovemight as errors - 
“were discovered and corrected... 


nae wucioas sieenat: ae Russians maintain that their 


civil defense is primarily for the purpose of Providing: some 4 
protection i in the event of war with China. 


came from the Tear B assertion that the Soviet Union has 
doubled its defense spending. Most members of PONBTESS 
believe this today. So, it seems, do most editorial writers. -|. 
The C.1.A.’s revision has become Part of the conventional . 


: Richard M. Nixon in his cae Boole: “The ‘Real War’ a 
writes: ‘In 1976 the CIA estimates of Russian military ~ 


- Thanks in part to this in- 
telligence blunder we will find ourselves looking down the 
nuclear barrel in the mid-1930s.” But Mr. Nixon, Team 8,. 
the Congress, and the news media have been misinformed. - 
‘The true meaning of the C.I.A. report has been missed. Hare 
is, the C.I.A.’s explanation for its change of saa eure as 
published in its 1976 report: ‘The new estimate of the “lure 
of defense in the Soviet [gross national product] is aineet 
twice as high as the 6 to 8 percent previously estimated. This 
does not mean that the impact of defense programs on the 
Soviet economy has increased — only that our appreciation - 
of this impact has changed. It also implias that Soviet de- i 
fense industries are far less effictent. than formerly: be- i 
lieved.” (Italics are mine.). . = 
‘So while the C.I.A. increased its estimate of the percent. : 


"age of Soviet gross national product spent on defense from | 
: 6to-8 percent to 11-to-13 percent, there had in fact been no . 


doubling of the rate of actual defense spending. C.I.A, ana- 
lysts had been crediting the Soviet Union with a degree of in- 
dustrial efficiency that was close to that of the United States. . 
What they discovered was that Soviet defense production, in 


fact, was not efficient. Thus, the Soviet defense effort was ab- _ 
:sorbing a greater share of the gross national product than 


previously believed. What should have been cause for. jubila- : 

tion became the inspiration for misguided alarm. ; 
In fact, there have been no dramatic increases in Soviet 

defense spending during the entire decade.. In its official . 


conTrnurn 
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Defense: ofa oo - : increase in expensive maintenance prob- 
% PES - . | Jems. The service’s 53 Titan 2.zmissiles, 
Isthe U.S. Prepared? “., ° | meanwhile, have also been in place for 


pa 
’ @arly this year, it was estimated that 
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Nuclear Gains by Russians | 


Prompt a Reaction by U.5. 


j 
| 
| _- By RICHARD BURT tee 
| 


_ Special to The New Yor Times 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 21 — The United } Sh» Atel tate chn Sateen 
States military, long used to having a re becoming increasingly vulnerable. 
|clear edge over the Soviet Union in nu- For the first time, Mr. Brown said last | 

clear might, is being forced to adjust toa onth, the Soviet Union might now be | 

new era in which the American strategic 
arsenal is -ecoming outdated and ever 

more vulnerable. 6 |: : 

In recent statements, President Car- 
ter, Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 
jand other senior officials have asserted 
-|that, in the area of nuclear weaponry, the 

United States is still ‘second to none,”’ At 

the same time, bowever, Mr. Srewn:and 

his top aides have started to contend that 
if present trends in the miclear_balance 


ble to destroy all 1,053 of the Air Force’s 
and-based missiles in their underground 


Under Secretary of Defense for research ; 
and engineering,.toid a House,: Armed | 
Services.” subcommittee 
bomber defenses were rapidly improving 
and that over the next 10 years Moscow 


stroying the Navy's 41 missilecarrying 
continue, the United States, by the mid-; submarines. ; SS 
1220’s, could find itself vulnerable to nu- 
clear blackmail by Moscow. mone 
- Mr. Brown, for example, told a group 
‘last month at the United States Naval 


gComponents of the nation’s muclear 
arsenal are wearing out. Themainstay of 
the Air Force’s nuclear bomber forces, 
the 3-52, is about 20 years old, and offt- 
cials report that the planes suffer fram an 


two decades and have recently been 
plagued by a series of well-publicized ac- ; 
cidents The problems besetting the Titan . 
2 were vividly demonstrated in Damas-" 
cus, Ark., last week when a fuel. tank of 
‘one of the missiles, punctured by a falling 
‘socket wrench, exploded and sent a cloud 
of toxic chernicals into the air. | re 
“ @the Government's facilities - for | 
manufacturing nuclear weapons are said 
| to be in bad repair. A confidential report 


i 
\ Second of seven articles. 


: War College in Newport, R.I., that, with- 
-out improvements to the ballistic mis- 
Psiles ard heavy bembers that make up 
jthe country’s deterrent force, Washing- 
ton could face “‘at best a perception of in- 
feriority, at worst a.real possibility of nu-| 
clearcoerction.” °° aa “e 
Throughout the 1950’s and 60's, the: 
United States led. the Soviet Union irj 
nearly every measure of strategic power, 
- including nurabers of missiles and bom 
ers, Warhead totals and overall Wweapo 
“performance. But Moscow, spending as 
: much as three times more than Washing- 
_tonon nuclear forces during the 1970's; is 
“penerally seen as having attained wha 
f analysts call “rough parity’.in strategic 


_ power. - sae “a. 


| Energy, the agency assigned the task of 
‘ producing. nuclear. warheads, concluded 


“and utilities has occurred over the past 
several years which could seriously im- 
pair our ability to meet the nuclear weap- 
-ons. [requirements] forecast ‘for the 
<<] [1560"s,"" At the Pentagon, aides said that 


‘In a national intelligence estimate pre.| “over the last 15 years, several Govern- 
red by the Central Patelfisence A ency 


i} had. been .shut, producing . significant. 
‘delays it Weapons programs. One oifi- 
“ial, for example, said the deployment of 
a new version of the Army’s Lance tacti- 
cal missile had slowed by 18 months be- 


Moscow could surpass tne United States 


ry 19a. : gol 
"Administration officials maintain that, 
“wnder Mr. Carter, Washington has begun 

to counter Moscow’s- growing missile 
“power. Nevertheless, military specialists 

acknowledge that several serious prob- 
lems in the nuclear arsenal need to be 
. Fectified in the next few years, includin 


‘system ’s warhead. 


= | 
silos in.a surprise nuclear “rst strike,” | 


few weeks earlier, William J. Perry, © ese problems were real, none of therm 


precared recently for the Department of |! 


that “serious deterioration of equipment |: 


ment plants producing critical materials | . 
“and components for nuclear’ warheads | — 


cause of a shortage of plutonium for the. 


“‘GMaj}ametions are plaguing the strate- i 
| gic’ Airly warning and communication | 
‘system. In two instances over the last! 
year, computery at the headquarters of | 
the North Arierican Air Defense Com-! 
mand in Chey~nne Mountain, Colo., have! 
malfunctioned, triggering false alarms in) 
which missiles and bombers were made j 
ready for take-off. Congressional audi- | 
tors, meanwhile, reported gartier. this! 
‘year that anew generation of curouters - 
ifor the military's worldwide command 
tand control system would not be able to! 
i handle the demands created by a major! 
'rnilitary crisis. The existing system,4 
imoreover, is considered vulnerable and 
' inadequate. a fo Gao. 
‘Capacity to Retaliale - ; 
Pentazon aides stressed that, while 


meant the United States was in danger of 
losing its capacity to retaliate after 4 


that Soviet: e Soviet nuclear attack. They said, more-; 


over, that intelligence reports indicated 
that American nuclear forces, as 2 whole, ! 


terms of readinass and reliability, al 
though Soviet forces were considered 
more powerful. pi: a 
In addition, they said that Mr. Carter} 
had approved numerous programs over 
the last three years meant to yemedy the 
emerging nuclear deficiencies. Although 
in 1977 the President canceied the B-L 
bomber, which was proposed 2s a re- 
placement for the B-52 force, officials 
said that Mr. Carter's dacision to equip 
the older bombers with air-launched 
cruise missiles in the next. few years 
would guarantee the Air Force’s ability 
to paneuate Soviet air deienses througa 
the1980’s. gw as : 
The 1,000-mile range missiles, which 
fly at treetop altitudes, would permit! 
_B-52’s to “stand off” from Soviet air oa 
ifenses, a less demanding role that offi. 
icials believe will save wear and tear on 
| the aging bombers. ee eee 
| Farther in the future, Secretary Brown 
and other senior Pentagon aides are ex- 
| cited about the prospects for deploying a 
Stealth bomber, which would be nearly 
“invisible to Sovietradar. . ae 4: 


| 
could find a means of detecting and de- were still superior to the Soviet arsenal 


_ -.. sSubmarine Realignment. °. 1 
At sea, the Navy this year deployed the 
first of anew class of Trident missile sub-| ° 
marines that will gradually replace the 104 
Polaris vessels built in the 1960’s. Eachof ! 
the new submarines will carry 24 Trident 
j missiles, a 4,600-mile-range missile that | 
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“WORLD PRESS 7 
“By ALAN BERGER 


a Last: eke hile cen news- 
* papers: were describing congressional 
' ~ efforts to pass tough new laws protect- 
: Jing'the CIA, a front- -page article in the 
“-London Sunday Times implicated the 
“agency in. shady dealings reminiscent 
of the disclosures made five years ago’ 
Sor -the. Senate's, Church committee 
= = hearings on intelligence activities. 
‘The Sunday: Times article was-ari 
= investigative report looking into-"a se 
ries of mysterious disappearances and . 
> violent ‘ deaths around -the. world.” 
Heroin traffickers and couriers as well : 
* as -bank officers and ClA- ‘personnel- 
~ Shave been among -the “‘dozen or so” 
“!péople who disappeared mysteriously 
~ or died violently. ‘Police on four con- 
~tinents are trying to find: the exact. 
-.link between these: deaths,.the CIA 
‘and the collapse of a,Sydney (Austra-< 
+:Ma)-based bank, Nugan Hand Interna- : 
’ .ctional,” the Times reported.~." 
mi Saying ‘the: ‘story: has %,. plot: or- 
thy of John Le Carre,” the Times" ‘ins 
“-vestigative team: offered-these “‘ini 
“conclusions” from its: ‘inquiries: 
ci: @ “Nugan Hand: -which boasted:o 
se »-fices or. representatives | in a “dozen 
, countries and an- ‘annual turnover ‘of: 


“trade.” ete a 
‘= @ “And there: is evidence’ that’ ‘the. 
: bank was nurtured, -and’ ma. éven_| 
“have been set up, by: the CI 
_. One strand of the intricate “Naga” 
Hand affair’ begins in Australia with ' 
-a Melbourne:.coroner’s ' inquest. -into = 
‘;the murder of a young couple, the WIE: 
"sons, whose bodies. were dug up re 
= cently from: shallow graves ‘near “al 
“'surfing beach. The Wilsons, who were. 
both .shot in the head,” ‘had _ been 
“couriers for Terrence John Clark, an: 
“alleged heroin trafficker who “import-- 
“ed 48 kilograms of heroin. — worth $2 | 


tant commissioner .for-crime_ in, the: 
” Australian city of Victoria. 23.5 erie 
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Before their death, the Wilsons 
told Australian police everything 
‘Knew about Clark’s -heroin o1 
i.tions., Subsequently, . two. senior 
écials of Australia's” ‘Federal Narc 
_ Bureau who were in the pay of ¢ 
“handed him tapes ‘of the Wilsons 
-making their statements.” Clark has: | 

_ long since disappeared, but, according S| 
“to. ‘the Times, "“Melborne’s coroner | 


“said he was in no ‘doubt that Clare. 
hired hit men to iil the Wilsons.": eee 


Official investigations of those re 
eds that survived the collapse of the 
Nugan Hand bank revealed that- ‘Nuy 
gan Hand had been “banker to big; 
heroin traffickers... but, , undoubted- 
_ly._the senior-and most sinister traf 
-ficker was Terrence Clark.” 


On Jan, 27 of this year, Frank Nu- 
an. cofounder of. Nugan Hand, “was 
found shot dead in his, Mercedes-Benz 
sedan on a lonely, road in the Blue 
.Mountains,;- 100 -miles- west of 
Sydney.” After. Nugan’s-: death, his 
“American partner, Mike Hand, 
_phoned the bank's: business associ- 
ates and told’ them, ‘according to the 
Times account: “You're nat going to 
believe. this, but’ it looks: like. Fr sa 
apps off a stack of mene ee 


severjthing that. had “gone “wrong, 
:Hand: -disappeared.”"In his .wake he! 
“left: -what the Times - described as| 
-chaos."-Records were: missing, and 
i there. were debts totaling § 850 millon. 

But most- puzzling of all to the Times. 
“was. that “almost no- creditors have’ 
: publicly-. “emerged: t stake. their) 
“claims: Why? : ‘ 
5 The. Times’. explanation was “that 
“Nugan’s Hand's chief. client was pe 
CIAL, -and that the bank was set up to 
"funds, into Southeast 
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- 1978" with “40 pounds - of diving | 
weights strapped to his waist and a: 


Sa McDonaid..’ i 


‘resentative’ who had served with the. 
‘OSS {a forerunner of ‘the CIA) and! 
‘been a commander in Vietnam, Nu-! 
.. gan Hand's man ‘in Taiwan was flight ' 
“services ‘manager for Civil Air Trans- 
- port, “another. “ClA-owned- company. 
‘And ‘the. Manila’s- ‘consultant’ .was | 
Gen. Ray Manors, a Vietnam veteran, 
who is now helping the CIA to analyze | 
. the failed attempt to rescue the Ameri- 
can hostages in Iran.” 


Another ; asseciate of the : Bane 
mentioned in the Times investigation’ 
‘was Walt McDonald, an economist 
who was a CIA “consultant” for 25! 
years and a closé friend of John Ar-' 
. thur Paisley, the CLA’s deputy head of | 
the. Office.of the Office -of Strategic! 
Research, ; “whose bloated _body | was; 


fished out ‘of Chésapeake Bay, Md 


_buillet hole benind the left ear,” Spec- 


S ulatively.. the Teams raised the possi-~ 
"bility of'a link from the Nugan Hand, 


affair to": “Paisley. that :wo Id" ra ¥ 


“A less: speculative” link” was to oe 
mer. CLA director William’: “Colby;: ep 


_whose visiting card was found on the | 
dead body of Frank Nugan:. Colby told : 
‘the Times he “was simply Nugan’s ug. : 
legal advisor., 


“There was rio sync 
tion between Mr. Nugan and ee intel: 
ligence e background, ‘he said.” 


“RRTt CLE 


APPEARED 


_ stage. - 


-said;“It gives me raat 
ht. 


"© ons is even more momentous than the'| 
_ development of the atomic ‘bomb. Its :| ° 
- Implications for the- security: “of ‘the. 


pace ‘to The Globe: 7 


_of the. intelligence, communal), 


; nies 
By John Bierman . 


WASHINGTON. — = Much of the 
American intelligence. community 
seems convinced the Soviet. Union is 
on the brink of developing a range of. 
directed-energy weapons — the* ‘death 


‘rays’ “of old-fashioned science fiction. 
Meanwhile, the Pentagon is belat-_ 


‘edly accelerating its own program in 
_an attempt to catch up.” 


> =-»BFor some time, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA), the Defense Intelli- . 


_ Bence: Agency and Air Force Intelli- 
“gence! have been at odds over duet how 


far advanced the “Soviets: ‘are.in this 
revolutionary branch of weaponry:.’ 

° According to-Aviation- Weekly,. in- 
formation: collected and analyzed dur- 


ing the past. few months indicates the | 


Soviets: now -have an-operational, 

land-based laser--weapon : capable of. 
putting low-orbiting US ‘spy satellites 
out of 
authoritative technical -weekly, they 
also havean even more awesome par- 
ticle-beam- device in- the Se hae Laie 


. Until Seay Air Force. Intelli- 
gence was unable to convince the rest 
and 


consequently the US povernmmen : 
thatthe Soviets were forging ahead in 
this crucial: branch of. weapons. tech: 
nology; which the US has been pursu- 
ing-at-what a senior ‘Peritagon. scien” 
sist concedes is:’an academic pace."s. 
:--Maj. Gen. George FF ‘Keegan, head. 
of Air Force ‘Intelligence? ‘resigned: in. 


-1977 in protest when the ‘Administra-- began last November,.and Air Force ° 


tion did not heed his warnings. Now 
he feels vindicated, end many inside : 
the Pentagon. agree.” BRE RE Ly 
“Interviewed at his’ “home near 
Washington this weekend,’ ‘Keegan: | - 
pleasure to - 


he: “development of beam:weap- 


- free, world, in this decade; are so awe-- 


‘some thap 
‘cal comprehension of this government” 
# and. -most leaders of the-f 


Hrovast Boob toagel2o 


Y world: 
fie.g tarp siete E 


ees 


Yeorka sana #y ee 


action.- And; according” to the’ 
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' tremendous velocities. . 
ther high-energy. lasers, which travel 
_-at the speed of Jight and destroy or diss - 


-able their targets: by heat: or particle - 
‘beams, which travel slightly: slower. 
Particle beams are like controlled and 
‘directed bolts:of lightning, which ~ 

‘achieve their destructive effect by: 
-punching a hole in their target. 


‘ons, which they could render obsolete, 
beam weapons would not wreak .mass 
‘destruction. Instead, their. effect 

_ would be precise and concentrated, 
and their targets would be more likely” 
to be mili tary, not civilian. , 


For example, beam weapons’ — “eit ae 


ther earth-based or. mounted on space 
‘ stations — could destroy or disable en- 
emy reconnaissance satellites. Operat- 
‘ing from space, they could intercept 
and destroy enemy- intercontinental 
missiles within seconds of launching. 
The first superpower to make such 
Weapons systems operational would 
therefore be able to blind its opponent, 
by taking out the “eyes” of its spy sat- 
‘ellites, and neutralize its armory of 
_strategic missiles. Hence Keegan's: 
-somewhat apocalyptic view of “their: 
significance. ~~ Bhs 
According to Aviation Week. ‘the: 


most ominous recent evidence of Sovi- 


“et progress in:this field-has been. pro-* 
vided by a spy Satellite'that spotted a- 
huge laser or particle beam deévicé at a! 
‘Soviet ballistic missile site.at. Sarysha-’ 
“gan, near the Russo-Chinese, bordér. - 
Construction® at 'the-site reportedly . 


‘Intelligence estimates?about it began 
‘fo appear within, three months. Avi- 


“ation Week quotes one intelligence an-,,- 


_alyst as saying:.""There: is no doubt, 
-that they are ‘building something : vat’ 
that location and no doubt that it‘is 
‘an energy-directed weapon. The differ- 
ences of opinion are only over. what 
“kind of beam weapon it might. be." " 
-US intelligence has reportedly giv- 
en the Saryshagan: project the code- 
“name “Tora.”. The guiding scientific 


ds ai 


- chatov Atomic Energy Institute in 
 Moscow.= a - 


: structive beams thousands of miles at" 
‘These are ei-° 


~ satellites, Big Bird and KH11. > | 
| 
i 
i 


-. Broject Tora is only part of what | 


weapon effort. For.example, what the. 

US Air Force once believed was a nu-- 
clear underground test site at Semipa- | 
Jatinsk — "Semi-P.” “as.it is known to ‘| 


_apparently is’a large Soviet -beam-: | 


-US intel! igence = now appears to be. | 


~another experimental site for beara 
_ weaponry. Like Saryshagan, Semi-Pis : 
“in the desolate Kazakhstan Republic. | 


. Another facility, at Krasnaya | 
_Pahkra, about. 30 miles south-of Mos-: 


-. gow, is put in the “gee whiz” category | 
Unlike the strategic nuclear weap- | P 5 y 


by US intelligence, because of the cali 


; ber of work apparently going on inan_ 
- underground cavern. Here the Soviets’, 


. have reportedly developed the ground- 
based laser, which may be able to put 
out of action the-low-orbiting US spy : 


The widely-respected Aviation 
Week also reports that US analysts. 


. believe the Soviets are close to perfect: | 


inga multishot, land-based laser that ; 


- could hit US satellites 3000: miles in 


-the air, while a longer-range program 

‘would threaten early-warning satel: | 

“Tites orbiting at 25,000 miles. a 
Meanwhile, US intelligence has in- 


formation the Soviets are developing ! 


‘an ll-ton space station- that: could:! 
_take such weapons aloft within’ this | 
decade. Operating from space, they + 
would be immune to the problems : 
“ caused: by._the. earth's atmospheric.) 

“conditions. . ee 
Aviation ‘Week's: military: ce 
Clarence Robinson, cites as additional | 
‘evidence: of Russian superiority in. | 
; 


. particle-beam weapon research the | 


“being tested in the US are based on: | 


Soviet designs... . ..- 
Politics has been a major factor in. “| 
the US failure fo move ahead as quick- 
Jy as.the Russians on beam weapons | 
a 5 ah i Pe Bias Fe a 4 


0090001:9 
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Soviets Build Directed-Energy Weapon 


Washington—Directed-energy weapon 
that could be the first step in a revolution- 
ary concept of warfare is bemg con- 
structed by the Soviet Union at Sarysha- 
gan, a ballistic missile range near the 
Sino-Soviet border in Southern Russia, 
according to high-level U.S. officials. 

Many U.S. intelligence analysts believe 
the weapon is an early prototype of a 
new-design charged-particle beam device, 
and that it may be used within a year or So _ 
in tests against ballistic missile targets. 

If successful, it could open a whole new 
era of warfare in which beams of energy 
are used to engage and destroy targets. 
Directed-energy weapons, according to 
top-level Defense Dept. offictals, could 
bring about a radical change in the bal- 
ance of power in the world. 

There is general agreement among some 


U.S. intelligence agencies that the device | 


at the range located in Kazakhstan is a 
directed-energy weapon—a generic term 
encompassing both particle-beam and 
high-energy laser weapons. The device 
being constructed at Saryshagan is code 
named Tora. 

“The argument that once existed 
between. Air Force, Defense and Central 
Intelligence agencies over whether the 
Soviets are involved in developing 
charged-particle beam weapons and their 
rate of progress is no longer valid,” one 
Pentagon official said. 

“If we were looking for a smoking pistol 
two years ago, we've got one now,” one 
U.S. beam weapons expert said. “Particle 
beams as weapons are real, and we can see 
the Russian machine taking shape from 
overhead stuff,” a reference to photo-- 
graphic reconnaissance satellites. 

There still are some differences of opin~ 


_ jon among U. S. analysts and physicists on 


the facility being constructed at Sarysha- 
‘gan. Some of the officials believe it could 
be a pulsed-iodine, exploding flash wire 
pumped, high-energy Jaser. The predomi- 
nant opinion, however, is that the device is 
an electron-beam, air-cored betatron ac- 
celerator using a series of magneto explo- 
sive generators to produce the high power 
pulse necessary to accelerate the beam. 
“There is no doubt they are building 
something at that location, and no argu- 
ment that it is a Russian directed-energy 
weapon,” one analyst said, “The differ- 


__ ences of opinion are only over what kind of- 


a beam weapon it might be.” 
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. design with the imprint of Soviet physicist 


Construction at the site began last | 
November, according to U.S. officials, 
and Air Force intelligence estimates began | 
to appear in February’ with briefings to , 
high-level officials of the Carter Adminis- 
tration by late spring. . 

USAF officials have been briefing other 
service intelligence agencies on the Tora 
project and Air Force officers are hoping 
for agreement on a National Intelligence | 


* U.S. officials are closely watching the 
Saryshagan installation, and the high reso- 
lution from the U.S. KH-11 reconnais- 
sance satellite has convinced a number of | 
experts knowledgeable on Soviet charged- | 
particle beam physics that the device is a! 


A. 1. Pavlovski. His work at the Kurchatov 
Atomic. Energy Institute in Moscow is 
evident in the betatron and in the use of 
explosively powered generators, U.S. offi- | 
cials explained. 

Pavlovski has achieved fame and has 
been named to the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences for his work with pulsed power 
systems.. He has. been instrumental in 
developing high-power compact genera- 
tors for use with air-cored betatron accel- 
erators, and the U.S, has many drawings 
and photographs of the generators and 
accelerators from Soviet scientific litera- 
ture along with the physics computations. 

“The power supply for charged-particle 
accelerators, operating in the single pulse 
regime, usually is effected from condens- 
ers of inductive storage devices of electri- 
cal energy,” according to Pavlovski and 
several of his associates. “More frequent- 
ly, condenser banks are used, whose power 
‘capacity often reaches tens and hundreds 
of kilojoules and have,a mass of many 
‘tons. These power supply sources can be 
used mainly under steady state conditions. 
At the same time, there are problems that 

‘require the use of transportable accelera- 
tor facilities, Because of this, a power 
supply system has been considered for 
high-powered, pulsed air-cored betatrons. 
from magnetocumulative generators with 
a specific power capacity that is greater by 
a factor of thousands or tens of thousands 
than condenser devices. The generation of 
powerful electrical pulses in the generators 
is achieved by the efficient conversion of 
the chemical energy of explosives into 
electromagnetic energy by means of com- 
pression of a magnetic field by conductors 


SANGE 186" CHA -ABP OOO TPs 7G 108 FEC #ngtes. The Soviets already have! 


When Pavlovski talks about the mobili- | 
ty of the system to power a betatron 
accelerator at the power levels he hints at, 
according to U.S. experts, he is making a 
thinly veiled reference to a weapons appli- 
cation, eae 

From ihe U.S. reconnaissance photo- 
graphs, Defense Dept. officials said, there 
can be little doubt that there are rows of 
magneto explosive generators all lined up! 
behind required shielding. Wires lead: 
from them to an intermediate location, 
and from theré to an electron injector and 
to accelerating modules of. the betatron: 

’ What seems to be confusing the issue 


tp 


“over whether it is a particle-beam or high- 


energy laser is recent information from the: 
Soviet Union through a variety of intelli- 
gence methods on development of a pulsed 
iodine laser... . s : ae 
-“ There is no monolithic service position, | 
no clean and convincing particte-beam 
position,” one physicist said; “based on the 
somewhat equivocal information. We have 
excellent photographs of the outside of the! 
machine, but none of the inner workings of: 
the accelerator, What is convincing is that 
there are Pavlovski generators powering: 
the long, cylindrical device which certainly | 
resembles a betatron accelerator. 

“Soviet scientists emphasize pulsed 
pumping of iodine lasers and that confuses 
the issue. Bit you don't need a long path 
of that kind for a high-energy laser weap~ 
on. It would tend to be a stubby, compact 
design, not a long, thin’ accelerator-like 
machine,” a8 : 

In an effort to determine if the Soviets 

are making a scientific breakthrough in! 
laser weapons with a short wavelength 
iodine Jaser at Saryshagan, the Air Force 
has contracted with the Los Alamos scien- 
tific laboratory to build and test an jodine 
pulsed Jaser along the lines of the device at 
the range. / “. _ 
. “Jt really doesn’t matter much whether 
its a particle-beam or a laser weapon,” 
one U.S. official said. “What’s important! 
to remember is that it has an awesome, 
supply of energy from explosive genera- 
tors, and it has a movable nozzle to aim 
and control a beam. There is little doubt 
from the location that the Soviets intend, 
to test it in thé atmosphere against dynam-| 
ic targets.” - caf 

The Soviet Union has a large-scale 
high-energy laser weapons development! 
program and a massive charged-particle 
beam effort, according to U.S. intelli» 


an operational carbon dioxide gas dynamic | 


laséxs weapon pumped by an electron 
behos. TUS: Bocloste nee. ogncueeeec nn 
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Between Vietnam and Afghanistan, 
the press forgot a lesson: beware of Pentagon sources. - 
Recent national security coverage reveals 
a militant press—and few conscientious objectors 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


STAT 


by ROGER MORRIS 


zation of thought and discourse” since World 
Be: War II. With the embassy hostages languish- 
ing in Teheran and Soviet troops crossing the Afghan 
border, American opinion this winter bristled with a 
strident, frustrated chauvinism—and, from sea to 
shining sea, American journalism bristled with it. 


In part, the coverage of events may have only mir-_ 


rored the national mood or heated political rhetoric, 
but much of the season’s combativeness clearly be- 
longed to the slant and conventions of the news media 
themselves, “The Chill OF A New Cold War,” “Back 
to Maps and Raw Power,” headlined Newsweek and 
Time, respectively, over January stories that thorough- 
ly justified their titles. Writing from ‘what he called “a 
_sense of black despair,” syndicated columnist Joseph 
Kraft joined a widespread and sometimes bitter edito- 
rial attack\on what was seen as misguided restraint in 
Washington. The Carter administration had shown 
““‘no stomach for striking a deterrent posture,” Kraft 
complained in an early February column, and “has not 
yet faced up to its responsibility as a superpower.” 
For most of the media, the meaning of the Iranian 
and Afghan crises seemed plain enough: the United 


Roger Morris, who has often written on foreign affairs for 
the Review, is a contributing editor of The New Republic. 
James Matthew Lyons helped to research this article. 
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eorge Kennan called it the greatest “‘militari- _ 


States had become ominously weak, a aue§ its Seviez en- 
emy defiantly, perhaps decisively, stronger. “A wide 
spectrum of military leaders,” The Washington Post 


. somberly reported on January 3, a few days after the 


Soviet occupation of Kabul, hoped that recent events 
might at Ieast have “a shock value that could prove 
beneficial.” These crises should underscore U.S. mili- 
tary needs, said the unnamed leaders, and “help cure 
the Vietnam ‘never-again’ hangover of the American 
public.” 
Of the urgency of those “needs” there appeared lit- 
tle doubt. The New York Times’s venerable military 
correspondent, Drew Middleton, wrote a steady 
stream of articles on the subject from January through 
March. Drawn from a variety of “experts at the Pen- 
tagon,” Middleton’s catalog of American military dis- 
abilities seemed enough to give the fainthearted pa- 


_ triot grounds for emigration. It would take a decade to 


“redress” recent Soviet military gains, he reported. 
The Merchant Marine and Atlantic fleets might be 
fatally weak in wartime, he explained in a pair of ar- 
ticles. In another piece he warned that “without a state 


‘of national emergency or a tough®r system of produc- 
there would be a two-year Jag in in-. 
creased production of new weapons. Another ominous’ 


tion priorities,” 


article reported that prominent Israeli military sources 
had learned of huge Russian arms caches in the Mid- 
dle East. To top things off, on March 9 Middleton 


Varrtroep 


STAT . 
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DEBATE OVER U.S. STRATEG! 
A MIXED RECORD 


er LES ASPIN 


THE AUTHOR: Congressman Aspin is Chairman of the | 
Oversight Subcommittee of the House Permanent Select 
~ Committee on Intelligence and serves on the House Armed 
Services Committee and the Government Operations Com- 
mittee. He was first elected to Congress in 1970. Aspin 
served in the U.S. Army from 1966 to 1968 as an economic 
adviser in the office of the Secretary of Defense. He is a 
graduate of Yale University, received a Master’s degree from 
Oxford University and a Ph.D. in economics from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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IN BRIEF 


The charge has resounded in recent times that the United States intelligence community has chron- 
ically and woefully underestimated both the pace and: magnitude of the Soviet strategic build-up. 
Yet, an analysis of the available record of forecasts with respect to eight major Soviet weapons de- | 
velopments—extending from the first Soviet A-bomb explosion in 1949 to the improvements in So- | 
viet ICBM accuracy and yields in the 1970s-—shows that the performance has been mixed, consist- 
ing of overestimates as well as underestimates, and in at least two instances of predictions that . 
were on or close to the target. Few of the mistakes that have been committed in forecasting can 
be attributed to errors in intelligence gathering; most of them have been the function of more-or- 
- -less inevitable-human- foibles. With the demise of SALT, estimates of future Soviet strategic pro- 
grams are apt to be wider off the.mark than they would have been under a SALT II Treaty, because 
the reference points provided by the Treaty for U.S. intelligence have been removed, and. precisely 
because the human element in intelligence evaluation and forecasting is thus again maximized. 


“he death of SALT JI tums the focus of 
} U.S. strategic intelligence away from 
H “verification” and back to the old busi- 
ness of “forecasting.” SALT provided for some 
Lt. Gen. Daniel Q. Graham, USA (Ret.) degrees of restraint and certainty: We knew 
| how far the Soviets were allowed to go, and the 
task was to verify their compliance with these 


; “It is... a matter of record that the growth of 
s the Soviet ICBM force was underestimated for a 
decade after the ‘missile gap’ by the entire intelli- 
gence community—including Pentagon ‘hawks.’ ad 


“But the history of the past twenty years shows 


" quite the reverse. Few indeed are the instances restrictions. Without SALT, there are no limits 
( when the Soviet military threat later tumed out to or guidelines. The United States must rely | 
- be greater than the estimated ‘worst case.’ Usually, _ purely on its skills in strategic forecasting-—in 


the government's experts overestimated the danger.” 


rojecting the future, including future Soviet 
Approved For Release BORSA WaIGIA-RORAR 7 
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matters. 


THE AUTHOR: Mr. Lee is a consultant to several govern- 
ment agencies and private research organizations, and he 
has written widely on Soviet military strategy and economic 
Mr. Lee served with the Central Intelligence 
Agency from 1951 to 1964. He is the author of Soviet De- 
fense Expenditures in an Era of SALT (USSI Report 79-1). 


IN BRIEF 


Congressman Aspin’s assessment, while heralding a welcome Congressional attention to the prob- 
lems of U.S. strategic forecasting of Soviet weapons developments, does not portray accurately the 
U.S. intelligence community's past performance in this crucially important arena. His scoring of the 
eight cases of forecasting selected not only is too generous to the CIA and other U.S. intelligence. 
agencies, but it also neglects the relative weight of the mistakes committed—particularly in the 
failure to forecast the formidable build-up of Soviet strategic capabilities in the 1970s. The record 
of intelligence estimates becomes even.more grievous ‘when looked at in the larger compass of the. 
*CLA’s responsibilities, notably its estimates of Soviet defense expenditures. A ratified SALT II Treaty 
could not ease the problem; the solution, rather, lies in badly needed improvements in the intelli- 
"gence interpretation of the ample evidence available. _- - a 


“V ongressman Les Aspin has offered an 
assessment of U.S. intelligence fore- 
casts of Soviet weapons systems devel- 


sopment and deployment that says, in effect: | 


We have won some, lost some and tied some. 
Moreover, he implies that this is about the best 
one can expect from intelligence forecasting of 
Soviet weapons technology and deployments. . 

Congressman Aspin’s assessment is welcome 


_ on three counts. First, it needs pointing out, as 


he does, that the U.S. intelligence services have 
a mixed recoNPRkp weddeas theless eid 0A 630; 


development: there have been some overesti- 


mates as well as many underestimates. Second, 

public recognition of some of the intelligence 

underestimates by a member of the Congres- | 
sional Select Committees on Intelligence is long | 
overdue. Third, at a time when the Congress | 
and the Executive Branch are negotiating a 
charter to govern the activities of covert intelli- 
gence collection and action, our attention needs 
to be focused also on the neglected question of 
how to accomplish improvements in the intelli- 
gence analysis and projection of Soviet forces 


: CIAGRRPBOr4b37 ROCOFAHASADOTVGe are about a 


decade late in realizing that the repeated and 


25 MAT "1989 
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. SyHEDRI CX SMITH 

_ 7. *Speckad caTbe New York Times 

| WASHINGTON, May 24—Late-in 1976, 

‘as Jimmy Carter was preparing to cri 
the- White House,. the American intelli 
cence community was jolted by a forcefu 

ee rom an officially-appointed 

1; OF outside experts who contended 

Phat the Soviet Union was striving-norjust 


States but for nuclear superiority. ~ 

This estimate of the. Soviet Union's 
long-term strategic buildup and its inten-. 
tions, a striking dissent from American 
-intelligence estimates over the years, be- 
jcamne ‘Sharply controversial. Members of 
ithe outside panel, known as the ‘3 team’” 
ibecause. the Government’s intelligence 
‘experts were called the ‘‘A team,” were 
l accused of being alarmist hardliners 
{bent on increasing American military 
programs or seuttling the strategic arms 
‘limitation talks. -.; ras 

Since then.the- ‘American! intelligence 
“agencies and even President Carter have 
come to accept the 3 team’s central con- 
clusion abouc Moscow’s strategic goals. 
Moreover,.members of the B team have || 
become key foreign policy advisers to 
Ronald Reagan, the almost. certain Re || 
publican Presidential nominee.  ~ 

The foreign policy arid defense advis- 
ers to the former Califomia Governor, 
now numbering over 90, have been ex- 
tended beyond predominantly conserva- 
tive Republicans to include such exper-- 
enced officials as former Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert F. Elsworth; for- 
mer Deputy Secretary; of the Treasury 
.Charis E:.Walker;: Adm. Thomas H.! 
‘Moorer, former. Chairman of the Joint: 


; 


‘ernment. 7: : 
: “Handful of Teara Members . 


1 


i bandiul of key B tearn members — Wil- 
(liam R..Van Cleave, a defense-policy ana- 
hyst at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia; Richard E. Pipes, a Harvard histo- 
rian who has- written many. books on the 
‘Soviet Union; Lieut. Gen. Daniel 0. 
| Graham, former director of the Defense 


Chiefs of Staff, anda sprinkling of such |:.’ 
Democrats: as-Jeane' J Kirkpatrick; ali 
. Georgetown. University aerit of gov- Professor Pipes, who headed the 3 team, 
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of Soviet Intentions 


‘Intelligence Agency, and Seymour Weiss, 
former director of the Bureau of Politico 
fay Affairs ai the State Peper arene: 


5k 


d Phe other active figures worsing 
‘closely with Richard V. Allen, Mr. Rea- 
gan’s principal campaign coordinator far. 
foreign policy, are Fred C. [nle, former 

| director of the Arms Control and Disaz- 


for “ustrategic.. parity . with. the- Gaited lmmament. Agency; Laurence H. Silber. . 


‘man, former Deputy Attarney General 
and Ambassador to Yugoslavia; Robert] | 


W. Tucker, a political science Droiessor | : 


at Johns Hooxins University, and Lieur.: 
Gen, Edward L. Rowny, who resionad as | 
.the Joint Chiefs’ reoresentative at the 
Strategic arms talks to apoose ratitica- 
: tion of the second strategic arms imita- 
‘tion treaty. 


“It's a Republican 4 aroup, right astride 


i detense,”” said Mr. Allen, a ftyear-old 
| specialist on Soviet and international eco- 

| nomic affairs who was Deputy Assistant: 

ie President Nixon. ‘‘There are ditfer- 
sences within the group, sutif we have any 

| area where there’s unanimity, it vould be} 
i for increased defense spending.” 

be Beyond that, the writings of the intel 

| ‘fectual' inner circle reflect a somber 

world view, akin to Mr. Reagan’s but pos» 

| sibly more pessimistic. Long before the 

Soviet intervention in ‘Afghanistan 

aroused new skepticism about détente 

and Soviet strategy, the Reagan advisers 

were disturbed by the buildup of Soviet 

power and Soviet cutward thrusts and 

alarmed at what they saw as the loss of 

American nuclear superiority and a 


! general shrinkage of American power.. 


>. Soviet Preparing for War « “a : 
: Writing in Commentary in July 1977, | 


argued.that the American concept ot nu | 


i eleas ‘deterrence: was becoming: out-. 


moded because the Soviet Union was 


At the core of the working groups is a preparing to fight and win a nuclear war. 


The Russians, he wrote, sougnt ‘‘not} 
deterrence but victory, not sufficiency in 
weapons but superiority, not retaliation 
but offensive action.” He added that “the 
regime is driven by ideology, ‘internal 
politics and economic Meets steadily. 


deempand.” cen 


aos areas ae a 


EXCERPTED 


oF Republican views on foreign policy and | 


STAT 


Re eagan Advisers Hold See a View: 


STAT 
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: y TIME 
ARTICLE APPZARED Aa ae eae 
rT TT {a Sr us 
N PAGE LEE 3 ? 


Soviet NuclearHdge in Mid- 30's i 
Is Envisioned by U. 2 Intelligence 


a TE 


“Ry RICHARD BURT. 
Soeecial to The Mew Your Times, 


"Ww ASUINGTON: May. 1)’ American | Sign a smaller portion of areneaa mis- 
intelligence services have concluded that | Siles against targets in China anda ater 
ia the next few years the Soviet Union| Number against ihe Soviet Union. 

_couid achieve an edge over the United | The balance in strategic forces has’ 
: States in avery major measure of strate. |. been gradually shifting against the: 
if gies nuclear power, - including overall United States since the late 1960's, when! 

i numbers. of missile warheads, Carter Ad- ‘Moscow initiated programs to deploy new, 
! eninistration ai¢es said today. 3 f/ land--and sea-based ballistic. missiles. | 
|” “Phe aides saict that the projection swas } During the 1970's, the Soviet Union was} 
| one of the principal findings of a national } able to establish an edge in such meas-j 
intelligence estimate completed by the| Ures of strategic power as cverall num- 

bers of missiles and long-range bombers 


. Central Intelligence Agency and other 
Hovernment intelligence bureaus, The | 404 the total. al payload that these ages 
can carry. : 


extimate is now being circulated among 
high-level policy or eile has. been ee Clear U, 5. ‘Advamtagein Nembers 
-seented ta President er : 
According to officials familiar with the Roe sen e puis peed rer 
-, document, the Soviet Union, in.the’ ab-| T oniple warheads, possessed an advan- 
mt 
sence of the new nuclear arms weaty, | ta 2 aver the Soviet Union in the 1970"s in 
could possess a missile arsenal-in 1985) she aumber..o!. nuclear. weapons that 
capable of delivering.as many as.16,000 could be delivered: by the: two sides’ 
mr uclear: warheads: against: the United forces. ‘Accordingly, in the annual De 
States. Otficials estimate that the United tense Department report in January, Sec- 
States, in the same year, is likely to have retary of Defense Harold Brown “ad that 
a imissile torce eequiveed a about 8,000 Wastington possessed a total force of 
: about 8,000 warheads on Its land. and 


vrarheads. 3.0. 
“Debate Over Nambers "| sea-basédmissiles, compared with 6 09 
for Moscow. - 


'” Some military experts. contend that 

both Pashingtou and, Mosco possess so| Officials said that over the next five 

hmany nuclear svarheads that compari- years the American total was unlixely ta |. 

sons of total numbers does net make| Change significantly, In 185, they said, 

much ditference. dowever, American of the land-besed missile force sould be 
equipped with about 2,00 warheads while 


:ficlals have traditicnally pointed to 
: Washington's lead in warheads to argue sea-based rockets vould nd about 
! 5,710 varneads. - ; 


hat Moscow has not surpassed ‘the 
3,009 More U.3. Warheads ” 


United States in strategic power. - 

: Moreover, some academic specialists 

“ beifave that. growth in‘the numbers. of Air, Force bombers,’ they added; could . 
Soviet nuclear warheads.in the coming deliver another 3,000 nuclear weapons, 
decade ceatid neutralize the Administra-|comsisting of bombs and airdaunched 
tiea’s plans for. building. a new mobdjle cruise missiles.” x 

During the: same verted, the officials 
said; the intelligence estimate reports 


missile, them 5: 
While othexiaspects of the intelligence 
that without the new arms pact Moscow 
crud put as many as 11,000 warheads oa 


estimate. have apparently caused dis- 
its existing force of 1, 100 land-based mis- 


-plites; the projections on warhead num- 
bers have been welcomed Des diverse ele- 


sents in the Government... siles, and ba eee er ee sors 
portance Arms warheads G to Mcscow’s : 
im of Pact, | submarine-launched rockets by 1985. ° 


: Propanents: ‘of arms. control ‘inthe |. 
. White House and. the State Department f 
-said. the estimate demonstrated the im- 
" portarice of approving the strategic arms 
pact, which gould place limits on num- sed biebas warheads in 19851 17, A, officials 
i bers of Soviet. warheads. The treaty, Sard eee 
‘ signed Tune 18, 1979, was before the Sen-| The officials sald chat if the 1 new arms 
‘ate when the Soviet Unica intervened |treaty was finally ratified, this total 
; militarily in Afghanistan. The Adminis-|could be cut by about half. By placing a 
| tration then asked that consideraticn. of |ceiling rae ae ce naar et epee, ! 
(the pact be postponed as of its effort [equipped 3 mulnpls Wart 
Ito induce Moscow saree a itstorces. [freezing numbers of nuclear bombs: that 
| At the Pentagon, officials said the re- could be placed on individual ‘missiles, 
port strengthened their case for deploy-|the new accord, officials said, would per- 
| ing the Air.Force's new MX mobile mls-|mit Moscow to deploy caly aged 8, Sp 
; Sle, which.would give American forces warheads through ee. ee Be a “al 
+ an additional 2,000 warheads in the late} "=~" Sr we 
; Appiésed For'Release: 2006/01/30 : 
Other defense aides said that Moscow's CIA-RDP90-01137R0001 00090001 -9 
‘ prowing nuclear’ arsenal, set against 
‘ Washington's improved political ties with 


. “: Together with avout 1,000 weacons that 
could be carried by Soviet bombers, the 
intelligence group’s “high estimate’” for 


‘oped between military and civilian in—: 
-reached by.the director of the Central 


“Of strategic military: power between” 
the United States. and the 
: 10n..: 


“that. the. CLA.Summary of! a topse-" 
“erat government-wide. assessment: of; 
‘the power. balance, ; 
’ President. Carter. -is-“not representa-- 
“tive” of the analytical work that went: 


. what the Soviets are doing. . 
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* By Miehael Getler. 
Washington rae Beall Writer, . 2 57. 2 
- An extraordinary split has devel. 


telligence agencies over “conclusions: 
Intelligence Agency. about the balance; 


Soviet U 


: ee 7 


‘The. military -ageneles -ar ‘arguing; 


which goes to” 


‘into preparing that assessment. te 

-Perhaps more importantiy, the mili 
tary contends that the: job of compar- 
Ang: U.S-. and 2 {Sovi : forces - and - how - 


they might fare in: aw atomic situ 
constitutes. what is called a “net 
sessment.” ‘Preparing | such ““asses3-__ 
‘ments, they ‘contend, is the prerogative’ 
of-the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the- 


Defense Departmen rather than. the: : : 


CIA. 


| The CTa,. eae “argument “goes, - 
should confine -itself.to figuring Out 


The. dispute . ‘centers on the ‘latest’ 
version of the National Intelligence 
Estimate, which goes from the natiou oe 
.top intelligence. . officer, CIA chief’ | 
. Stansfield Turmer, a former admralss 
; to the president. act 
That Turner is at the center ‘of this. 
dispute isnot surprising. The exWavy" a 
man has been the-target of some criti- - 
cism, from both military. and, civilian; 
“defense ‘Officials in’ recent years'a5" he, 
under: Carter’s:. ordersyhas~ solidified 
“his “sometimes” controversial. cofttrol 
; vgver” the nation's~intelligenc aegis 
‘tus. Tie ote, : 
. Because. the. “National tn Hig ence 
. Estimates are widely. circulated’ antong 
the top rungs of government, and’are 
: so Authoritative, these estimates have 
great. importance within the’ bureau-- 
cracy in shaping future U-S.. natfonal : 
security. policy’: ‘on. many: issues. a 
_. Officials-say ‘that-the-NTE summary’ 
“contains what’ is: -called a “footnote” 
~but-which in Fact is a sharp dissent by 
“the: Pentagon's {military-run | Defense" 
Intelligence - Agency (DIA) . together 
_wita- the intelligence. chiefs: oft the, 
‘three armed | services... - nf 
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9 May 1980 


J hee ey ctiets 


- ! Administration. sources --¢all . the- 
breadth of the.split with the civilian: 
tTun..CIA . “unprecedenied.” ‘A. well-in-. 
formed Pentagon .source says:- “tt is. 
fair to -say- this. is. probably as ‘strong. 
an. assertion of ‘dissent.on the- -part, of 
the DIA to.the director-af- cen: sral- in. 
talligeaee” as haz been, 

»2The- Stace. Department 
Totentgencs, and Résearch and the Sur, 
r-secret:. National. “Security, 


: “The: actual sonelisions of the port 
are! highly :¢lassified;but:sourtes. sUuz. 


“gask they contain a. mixed. bag Of. ase 
ee that rouble the military: ne 


‘On’ ‘the: one hand: the: defense ager 
cies aré said to believe that-the- ‘Teport 
underestimates: the.” “relative mMomen- 


“tum ‘of the Soviet ‘strategic military 
‘buildup:-in- comparison _to - that of 
United, States, -arguing"in effect: that 
the: “picture-” is: Alot ‘Sumiier than 
: pleas : 


Yet" the” inllitary algo” contends; | 


‘other sources say, that: the new revort! 


“overestimates - the’ Soviet” threat’ ‘that | 


could:;be mounted against-the Beata 


“gan’s" ‘planned MX ‘super-miissile, 


“the ‘military is ro) ng on the Mx 
as. its, uture landba ed, JongTange | 


2 missile. forca.. Critics contend the Sovi- 


the 


‘ets with their bigger missiles, will al- | 


ways be able to lob enough ‘atomic 
warheads ne the MX: ‘shelters to make 
few. “of {fier: not. “worth 
ai1g2. cost, estimated . by: some: at. 
taore than $6) billion! Supporters .of 


: MX argue. that. the Russians woulda 


‘ ee mpents zinvol : 
‘wins, are; indeed, the 


“ing Soviet. missiles. 


entagon’s, job. 

The. CLA claims::it is;not doing that) 
_ but rather has heen using “a:more so- 
“phisticated form, .of analysis in Teceit 
“years”.-and,, “adding. some. judgments” 
‘ta: its. findings ‘rather: hany. just count- 


* The:CLA -officials': contend - that. 


-t many:peopls. within: the: EOVerninent| 


‘find -this-technique: helpfuk in: assess 
_ing the .power..balance, ‘a .claim: con 
“firmed in interviews with‘civilian offi. 


‘cials elsewhere in“government. = 
Some CIA’ ‘Officials suspect’ the mili- 


‘tary objections at this, time ‘may have 


te a ‘element: of. politics o7them, ‘seek- 


mrt ehlooe nee 


od 


- One. administration source’ s: says ‘he |: 


ing perhaps to take advantage.of an | 
election yéar to support those arguing 
for higher. defense speading in, bce = 
the Soviet threat. ee? 
Pentagon: sources ae it padoue: 
tediy: will be leit to the president to. 
resolve, “the: “disoute over. “who- “does 
what- kind “of assessment, : ‘The’ report 
summary also” has. gone to. Capitol 
Hill, and sources say. the ‘House - sub-{ 
committee.‘or -intellizences oversight | 
probably. will. begin closed-door hear; 
ings next. week on the: report, , Anclud- 
ing. the: “disput ted footnote.” 
- The -: National - “Intelligence + “Esti: 
Guat produced byt tne eniire-US.-in-. 
‘telligence community,.. jRormally: -in- 
Clude at least two. main volumes,-the 
suramary and. aoe dekard factual and 
‘analytical data. ; = 
: The-summary! ‘gactions of: ‘the’ dispir- 
ted: NIE, number 1138, was completed } 
in mid-March.-'The. second ‘volume of 
back-up data.is scheduled to ba virct 
lated very soon, sources indicate. : 
In the past, there have been other: 
; dissenting footmotes to these revorts. 
“But! officials. suggest they. usually 
:have’ “been over’ technital:. Matters, 
such as the a dedate over the Tange otf 


rrp 


the new Russian Backfire bomber and 
whether it. is aimed at USS “targets ‘or 
other. targets. ‘closer. to the Soviet Un. | 
ses in. China." 
In: the current: dispute, the DIX: and 
military chiefs 4 are’ “understood to have. 
“disassociated hemmselves | “from. ‘the 
summary: presented. by . ‘Turners: cons | : 
tending that-it. concentrates too such | 


adoctanes: “policy, overall. capability; 
_Taomentum.and future: ‘programs, 
\. Similarly, the: military is-~said“to 
contend: that the kind of analysis used 
inthe summary -distorts’-judgments: 
and that these “are shaped too much 
by U.S. thinking, rather than on ‘Soe 
a thinking, on strategic imatters. : 
= Though * “Tutner- also’ isnot without 
his eTitics “elsewhere in the civilian, 
-run agencies® of, government,“ on: this. 
jssue - the: former adoair 1; Seems" 
“have supporters. - 


wa .. grudging. +. admiration: 2 for 
Turner in. refusing to ‘budge from his 


nD ate eee ed, 


> 
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ATLLCLE APPEARED 


on Pace 39-379 


gaa SOVIET INTENTIONS 
The C.L Acs. 
Gr ‘eat Deb: ae 


DALE VAN ATTA 


a he concept ofa monolithic American iicligeace 
community which moves with one voice and makes 
irrefutable conclusions based on vast technological 
~ and human resources has been eroding ever sirice 


the lranian revolution caught them by surprise in the winter 


of 1978-79. The mixed reviews they have received over their 


predictions and advice regarding the Afghanistan invasion 


has further challenged any notions of infallibility, 

Ignored in most of the commentary on 
failures,” however, is a basic issue that has caused a deep 
schism among key analysts for more than a decade—the in- 
teniions of the Soviet Union. Only the analysts, reviewing 
covert information from ingenious listening devices and 
spies, are expected to give their final estimation to the Presi- 
dent. Butit turns out that they don’t know any more than the 
rest of us—or at least have the same disagreements over such 
issues as the usefulness of the SALT II treaty and Russia’s 
next Step after taking Afghanistan. , 

No document has shown this schism more clearly than an 
internal Central Intelligence Agency paper ceded ‘‘Top Se- 
cret Umbra” and entitled: “Understanding Soviet Strategic 
Policy, Objectives.’’ The relatively dry but erudite account 
of splits in the community over this issue was authored bya 
C.I.A. analyst, Fritz Ermarth, and disseminated to about 100 
top policy makers on December 8, 1975, in the National In- 


tellizence Daily, a supersecret newspaper. The unprecedent- 
ed decision to publish such an analysis immediately after the 


. appearance of the ‘National Intelligence Estimate,” which 


represented the community’s consensus on the subject that 
year, was explained by the editors as an attempt to air “the 
spectrum of arguments that specialists in the intelligence 
community had to deal with in Reaching: the estimate’s key 
judgments.” - 


nsiders agree that Ermarth’s saiaiyas still holds“up 
and reflects even more accurately the “‘groupings”’-of 
analysts over the Afghanistan situation today than it 
did for those on the SALT II debate at the time. Er- 
shart: who is now a high-level strategic adviser on ‘the Na- 
“tional Security Council, began: ed 


* The subject of Soviet strategic. eolicy Sad pbjecives is 


very elusive. Pertinent evidence is voluminous; but it almost 
never speaks for itself. Interpretation of the evidence always _ 
involves our preconceptions about the Sovier Union asa na- 


tion, internatiApprondes For Retelrs 2OOGIOTISB"SCIA 


and the condition of our own country. 


_ 


“intelligence 


THE NATION 
5 April 1980 
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’ Because of their some 


“documents, Ermarth observes, U. S, aadigsts “do not have 
- complete and explicit intelligence” ‘on Soviet military doc- 
“trine. “Although we differ on important details, analysts in- 


side and outside the U_S- intelligence community tend to 
agree on the broad outlines. . .. Soviet doctrine clearly pos-_ 


tulates that war-waging forces are desirable for both deter- 


rence and conflict, emphasizes counter-force capabilities and | 


- targeting, and stresses the value of preemption as well as the 
“need to have a survivable retaliatory capability.” 


Where the analysts divide, however, is on the questions of 
the sway of the military in the Politouro and the importance 
Soviet leaders attach to military doctrine, Continues Er- 
marth: = 


Where we differ most is on Kaa aecerant doctrine actu-" : 
‘ally is for Soviet policy or how well it-reflecis the actual - 
thinking of Soviet leaders. A ; ots 
Some of us believe that it is quite literally pre scriptive for 
.. and descriptive of Soviet behavior. They point out that the 
Soviets have serious deployment or-R&D [research and 


i development] programs in all areas required by their war- 


- fighting strategic doctrine. Whatever. the obstacles, the | 
Soviets keep plugging away at the requirements of doctrine, 


‘:- perhaps only falling back ternporarily when technological 


‘problems are SERVERS: as in the ABM ten Dallistie missile} 
area.. eS _ 
Others tend to regard Soviet doctrine as much tees pre- 
scriptive for actual military policy. Theysee in it a good deal 
of pretense dnd exhortation really intended to support troop 


morale, ideological prejudices, and parochial service inter- 
ests. They pojat to the quasi-religious themes of Het OIa 
_ and “‘superiority”’ in the literature as examples. 
’ They believe that Soviet political and military leaders are 
_free to ignore doctrine when they make practical decisions, 
as thése leaders have habitually ignored or manipulated the 
~ ideas of Marx or Lenin. In this view, Soviet decision-makers . 
adsnit to themselves that attaining the requirements of doc- 
trine is vastly more difficult than pontificating on them. ~ 


As for assessing the role strategic power may play in any 
Soviet foreign policy move, that toois difficult, according to 
Ermarth, because ‘again we have to start with ambignous 
evidence and divergent interpretations.”’ But he is able to 
“narrow down the divisions into two rough 2 groupings: 


Some of us believe that the Soviet acquisition of overall 
Strategic equality has given the USSR a new platform from 
.. which to exploit opportunities and to press its global in- 
. terests,. even to the point of accepting strategic confronta- 
| tion with the U.S. ‘They believe that the political role of stra- _ 
. tegic power impels the USSR to increase that power which 
will, in turn, give the USSR even greater sway in the world. _ 
__» Others take the view that at present levels the two sides’ 
Strategic forces tend to cancel each other out and that,*” 
. -always cautious, Soviet behavior in potential confrontation — 
_ areas. will be governed primarily by local risks and oppor- 
tunities, Those of this opinion believe it to benot only objec- © 
tively true, but also to be shared by the leaders of the USSR. 


STAT - 


cont Enum 


. STAT 
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BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS 
March 1880 


‘ 
Query 


For a doctoral dissertation an Na: 
tonal Ertetigence bstimotes. | 
Would Tike to contact farmer pilikary 
and ocividian intelligence pra. 
fessionals. OF particular mnferest ure 
people Who participated tn drafting. 
editing ar approving National bate li 
gence Estimates or those people as- 
signed to the Office of National 
Estimates. the Natronet Security 
Council staff. Militury Titelligence 
staffs. or inter-Ageney analytical 
working groups between 1950 and 
1964, 

Please contiet Dune! Flambers. 
220 West 93rd Street. New York. 
New York 10075. 
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fat ae . 7; os an y a i 7 a, fo, Baa ecuaer ot 
Strategic Cuts Laid to Fauity inteuigence - 


Washinston—-Defense Dept. factions 
pressing for a new manned bomber are 
demanding more accurate U_S__intelli- 
gence estimates of the Soviet Union’s stra- 
tegic weapons capability. 

_ The bomber proponents claim that the 
U.S. must move immediately toward eith- | 
er a stretched version of the Generali 
Dynamics FR-1]1 with increased range ; 
and payload, or to the Rockwell Irterna- 
tional B-1 to counter Soviet strategic supe- 
riority. a ee eer, ; 

According to several high-level Penta- | 
gon officials, President Carter’s decision 
to halt B-!] production and to delay engi- 
neering development of the MX advanced 
ICBM was the result of faulty National 
Intelligence Estimates. The Carter B-} 
decision came after he received Central 
Intelligence Agency estimates of Soviet 
Strategic weapons strength issued in | 
December, 1976. This was the most recent | 
National Intelligence Estimate at the time | 
Carter took office in early 1977. | 
The President’s decision to delay the 

cruise missile program also was based on 
inaccurate intelligence estimates, the offi- 
cials claim. Jn. the 1976 National Intelli- 
gence Estimate Carter used in deciding on 
B-] bomber production, the CIA esti- 
mated the Soviets’ capability then and 
where they would be vis a vis the U.S. in 
1982 and 1985, the officials said. “And | 
they were off by en order of magnitude in | 
estirnates of rea] Russian nuclear weapons 
capability,” one Pentagon official said. 

-He added that in the spring and 


“summer of 1978 a new National Intelli. 


gence Estimate was prepared that forthe 
first time began to pick up Soviet strategic 
nuclear weapons momentum, ICBM accu- 


_ racy, basing and numbers of reentry vehi- 


cles being deployed. The year before that 
the Strategic Air Command had already 


determined from available information 


that the USSR had reached parity with 
the U.S. and that the momentum was 
continuing with the aim of achieving 
nuclear weapons superiority. 

: In the last two Netional Intelligence 
Estimates, in 1978, and again in 1979, 
there were massive jumps in the analysis 


_ of Soviet nuclear force capability, one 


official contends, 
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Another Defense Dept. official added | 
that there already is a severe problem with 
the ICBM leg of the triad surviving, an 
attack by Soviet ICBMs now op line, and 
that there is no way for the U.S. to begin 
to reverse this situation until the MX 
sysicm: starts to become operational in : 
$986. But it will be 1989 before MX is ; 
fully operational. USAF asked fer an 
initial operational capability of 1983 but | 
could not get the Administration to move 


. the missile into engineering development 


because of the intelligence estimates, the 
officials emphasize- 


‘Because of the vulnerability of the | 
ICBM force, the U.S. must look at the : 
bomber leg of the triad to take up the ; 
slack in warhead delivery. “We only need 
a bomber system through the 1980s, but it 
must be more efficient than the Boeing 
B-52 in terms of being able to penetrate 
Soviet air defense,” one service official 
said. He added that the Soviets are testing | 
new-technology weapon systems now at 
Sary Shagan that make not only bombers 
but cruise missiles as well vulnerable if the 
tests are successful. He added that the 


- U.S. already is in the early phase of 


looking for a countermeasures system. 


Officials in the Pentagon believe the || 


_U.S. is now in a position where there are 
few choices available to the President. The 
Minuteman force could be virtually elimi- 
nated by a first strike Soviet attack, they 
said, so that in reality the U.S. will be 
able to rely only on its bomber and subma- 
rine-launched ballistic missile forces in the 
1980s. ah 


- Part of the problem, one official said, is | 


that the U. S. will only receive information | 
of “a gross attack warning within the first 
few minutes from an early warning satel- 
lite. If itis not degraded by jamming.” He 
said it would be 15-18 min. before U.S. 
targets could be determined. : 
“CBMs and SLBMs could be Jaunched 
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in response, but we would still be pather- i 
ing information on the location of the : 


- attack, and we must be capable of saving a | 


portion of the force in reserve for second i 
strike or war fighting capability. This ! 
gives an added impetus to acquiring a new | 
manned bomber—pronto,” ke said.- || 

The official explained that if the U.S. 
early warning system and ground-based, 
over-the-horizon radars could determine 
that only the Minuteman force was under | 
attack, the U.S. could have the options of | 
trying to ride out such an attack or could | 
launch on warning. “But we need a new 
defense support system early warning | 
spacecraft to aid us in making targeting 
assessments, and-funding has been delayed 
on it,” he said. . : 

Part of the problem is that Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown is expressing 
doubts about the capability of the B-1 to | 
penetrate Soviet air defense and survive. 


Penetration Feasible 


-“That logic doesn’t hold up,” another 
Defense Dept. official said, “If the pilots 
flying tactical aircraft in NATO countries 
must penetrate Soviet air defenses their 
survival chances are at least as good and 
probably “not 2s good as-a bomber 
hardened to the nuclear environment with 
‘countermeasures equipments. So you see, 
the implications in this logic go far beyond 
a new manned bomber. We are convinced 
that we are smart enough through a 
combination of tactics and’ electronic 


» countermeasures to keep pace with the air 
. defense threat.” . 


He added that the Tactical Air Com- 


“mand, Strategic Air Command and U-S. 
Air Forces Europe are all confident that 


aircraft still can penetrate the USSR and 
survive. ~~ : ; : = 
The U. S. has invested 10 years in devel. 
opment time and about $5 billion in the 
B-1 bomber program. “There is no doub 
that the B-1 is the best penetratin; 
aircraft the U.S. has ever developed, ans 
_if we can manage to live with the cost w' 
should acquire it,” the official added. “Bo 
we could get the stretched FB-111 a yea 
or so faster and at $7 billion less than th 
B-1. In- today’s climate of a significar 
USSR nuclear weapons advantage it wi 
be hard to get anyone to say that the 


“> year’s difference may not be important.” 
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Turner “Very 


But Critics Despair. 
: we 
That Spy Agency — 
F , ; z 
Can't Do Good joo | 
Second of two articles 
_ | ByHenryS.Bradsher “| 
=" "-\. Washington Star Staff Writer 00 = > 
_- Looking casual in a navy blue 
cardigan but speaking intensely,- 
Stansfield Turner gazed out the glass. | 
wall of his office, atop. the CIA head- | 
quarters at Langley, over the bare 
dusky woods toward the distant 
lights of Washington and exuded 
- confidence about his organization. 
."“I'm just very optimistic these 
days,” Turner said. “I've been very 
‘impressed by the quality of our 
human intelligence activities,” the 
-CIA director said. And U.S, technical 
. intelligence is superlative, he added. 
:-. In other government offices in the 
: city, most of them looxXing across 
concrete courtyards at other offices 
instead of having spacious views, in 
: the private. offices of people who 
have lefr the government, in small 
_ restaurants, in telephone calls from 
" coast'to coast, others talk about the 
“ETA 100% og, a a eS 
ome, like former-CIA Director’ 
- William E. Colby and former Deputy 
: Director Enno Henry Knoche, talk 
: for quotation about things like re- 
‘ strictions on the agency. But most 
‘prefer to discuss the agency’s prob- 
“lems from the protection... of. 
“anonymity. ~ - | Nps ee 
:-'. Turner understandably is angered 
:. by this, especially on the most ema 
- tional aspect of his three-year tenure 
at Langley, the forced retirement of 
people from the clandestine serv- 
> ices. He argues that he rejuvenated 
-anmagingagency,. 
' “The. next time someone tells. 
you,” he said, “that Turner is the- 
‘ stupid bastard- who cut the size of. 
: the agency. out here, look at the 


-.~- color of his hair. .:. . This is a-young | 


’ man's game, and we are better equip- 

--ped today than we were three years 

ago” for clandestine operations. ..-. a 
ae f 
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... ‘The CIAis composed of three main ; 
. branches. The clandestine or opera; 
“tions branch handles spying and } 
~ covert operations, like intervening : 
_ secretly in other countries’ affairs: 
-or organizing guerrilla movements... 
" Another branch supervises tecani-., 
cal intelligence, including recon 
naissance satellite photography and 
communications intercepts. An ana- 
lytical. branch pulls information | 
. together for government policymak- | 
ers. CRO ie) te aa 
The controversy that has marked 
Turner's almost three years at the 
agency focuses on the operations 
branch. There is also widespread bat 
less publicized distress around 
‘Washington about analysis. © : 


_ In both cases, Turner inherited 


_ problems. His critics say he exacer- | . 


pated them; his supporters contend| 
‘that he has done much to clear them: 
Un oe See ee 
Once Was Twice as Large: ~~ - S 
. The Vietnam war and-the CIA’s| 
“igecret army”.in Laos, added to) 
worldwide spying, pushed the num- 
ber of agency operatives to 8,500 in! 
the late 1960s — roughly double its! 
present size. As the Nixon adminis- 
tration began to reduce U.S. commit- 
nients in Indochina, personnel had 
to be reduced by attrition, transfers 
- andothermeans. » = oon oe = | 
During his brief tenure as ClA 
director, James R.- Schlesinger! 
speeded up a cutback. Colby, his! 
successor, continued the program, | 
‘and so did George Bush during his 
‘year as director. Most sources agree | 
. that they were handled sensibly. | 
-. Then President Carter took 
"-Purner from his navy admiral’s com: 
“mand and sent him to-Langley. He 
arrived with what the old CIA hands 
considered to be a skeptical, even | 


1, 

SES 2a 
oe 

’ 


“hostile, attitude. .-. 

~'.. This set a chilly tone to his take: 
over, despite his own explanations ; 
. that he simply wanted to bring bet- 


’; ter management to a sometimes un- 


“coordinated operation. His suspi- | 
“ Gions of the need for drastic changes | 
were quickly reinforced by the 
‘ yesignation of John Stockwell, a 40- | 
year-old agent in the unsuccessful | 
_CiAeffortin Angola.) ue 
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“sent out the first 212 pink slips on | 

Oct.31,1977. 2. ot eee 

- Although. smaller than previous’, 
cuts, this one was handled differ-”, 

ently and hit harder at lifetime: 
‘professionals in the Spying and para: ; 
military trades. Sata qth dt 


: | 
“Says CutsHelped Agency “~~ | 
. “The cuts in persoanel that every: , 
one stilt complains to me about have ! 
strengthened the agency's covert ac- : 
“tion capabilities,” Turner said, = 7") 
.'“¥ou don’t run a good, strong : 
‘paramilitary or covert action pro- = 
gram with a bunch of 53-year-olds,”’ . 
he said,.“What I've dona is cut ont’ 
high-grade supérsiructure ....and: 
doubled the input into the clandes- | 
tine services .. so that we have a; 
group of young tigers, and there's : 
enough accumulated experience ! 
and expertise around to- guide: 
then.” of tins na i 
. . Thisis strongly chaitlengeéd by peo- ; 
pleinapositiontoknow. 2. 4° 


“cial who is very familiar with the - 
CIA's present operational capabil- | 
ities. “We know that over in this: | 
building.) con. gage s0 eft) 
Other sources spell this out in| 
more detail. One says the CIA’s corps" | 
of paramilitary specialists who could ; 
help organize, for instance, a more>} ’ 
effective Afghan resistance to Soviet’ ! 
control has declined from about 200: | 
to.80;;and many.of the 80 lack the-, 
broad experience needed for effec-+ 
tivenessoce aia lui GPU RS | 
But Colby comments that, if.the: | 
people in, an operational area feel 
CIA help is vital, they will find ways 
tospeeditup. = -).. 2. og | 
_ The’ .worst, part ‘of, Turner's. ; 
-changes, humerous present.and Te: 
tired officials say, is what they did to-j 


is now coming-back up, others say"! 
thatit is at best bumping alorig sid | 


et pe ae oe eee ee ee Eke ee 


i cee 


we 


. By Michael Getler hs 
and Robert G. Kaiser 
', Washington Post Stait Writers. 

_ The nation’s top intelligence - offi- 
cials this week are completing a grim 
new estimate predicting that without 
a ‘Soviet-American strategic. -arms. 
agreement, Soviet rockets in 1989 will. 
. be able to rain nearly 230 percent 
more atomie warheads on the United 
States than they would if constrained 
by SALT II and successor agreements. 


The new National Intelligence Esti- 


“mate--NIE 1138-79—indicates that by 
1989, the Soviet could. have about. 
14,000 highly: accurate - warheads 
mounted ‘on their land-based missi'e 
force aimed at the United States. Un- 
der current plans, the United States 
‘would have only a fraction of this. 
amount. By U.S. estimates, the Soviets 
would have about 6,000 such warheads 
under a SALT If treaty, which would 
expire in 1985 but could be extended. 
These stillsecret figures are- the 
first concrete contribution to an emer- 
gency. debate within the governmert 
about one consequence of the Soviet 


invasion of Afghanistan, and subse" 


-quent derailing “ot SALT II, that has 

received scant public attention tus 
far.. 

; This debate” is. ‘prompted: by_ the 
widely . pereived, zonclusion that the 
United States is in danger of entering 
into. a tense period of confrontation 
"with the Soviet Union without a ¢3- 
“herent or broadly supported policy of 
* dealing: with muclear weapons... ; 

‘The administration hoped it had 
“such a policy-built around the SALT TE 
. treaty and.a program of new strategi 
_arms procurement that went with it. 
Even before the Soviet mvasion of .Az- 

: ghanistan, this policy—tikxe the treaty 

‘—was in serious ‘roubie, but. now it 
- appears to be on the verge oe Une e 
PANS oe OO cae Rae S ee 

Senior administration officials now 
“see a dangerous paradox—that.the So- 
“viet invasion of Afghanistan, poten- 
tially a threat.to U.S. security; has 
prevented passage of a Soviet- -Ameri- 
can arms agreemeiit that they believe 
clearly serves the. ae fe security 
interests. 

For these officials, the: new National 
Intelligence Estimate provides proof 
that SALT II would put crucial con- 
straints on a Soviet missile rer 
that otherwise br: 
vivability of eSWSORERER 
sile force.: --. 


Several - officials In the. “White 


TT is now. ‘more urgent than ever, © 
Pht other administration “offictals- 


“pgtinrdte out to 1989, the intelligence 


‘tions about whether ‘this: MX. ‘project. 


oes - estimate the . Soviets could: ‘pos-' 


“silos, ‘with: the rest. of their arsenal 
:aimed at other U.S..missiles. and mili- 


cee hee ee 
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Intelligence E Estimate 5 Said 


To Show. Need. for SALT 


A a ate ta 


vs House, Pentagon. “and. State » Depart- 
: meng,said in interviews in recent days 
. that the prospect of a-world. without 
SALTWso.starkly defined by the new | 
. NILE—could jolt the. eountry.and the 


Senate into ‘the. realization. that SALT 


and numerous sources: On Capitol Hut 
expréssed-the belief that- the Senate 
told ihever be convineed to act favor- . 
ably. o-SALT IL this-year while So-. 
viet-Américan relations, are tense. 


: “White the: intelligence | estimate ‘is 


notmally elassified;-some -government- 
officials: who support SALT" are will: 


ing to'‘diseuss the ‘broad figures ‘pri- 


vhtelys believing they: support, the case” 
for the treaty: - a yo 

Cig ALT “crities in . the Senate’ sna age. 
wheére* reject, alarmist’. views of the 
worked Without SALT, arguing that the 
Soviets‘ ‘will nof. reach the high num- 
pts of" warheads -predicted in the 
NTE, s because - They wil net Deed 


' By extending “the new intelligence 


officials: throughout the government 


_who prepare National- ‘Intelligence Es- 


timates for the-president. cover the pe- 
riod in which the. new U.S. super-mis- 


-sile, the. MX, is es to be fully 


deployed. 2 - aes 
. The-United States is 5 currently plan- 
ning. to build 200 of. these” huge mis- | 


- giles, each- -earrying: 10 warheads. The: 
‘idea i is.to, truck,them: around. concreté: 


: “racetracks” in desert: ‘valleys of Utah. 
and Nevada, hiding. them at random. . 
_ in “4,600~concrete~ shelters “as: “protec. 


_ tion “against a Sovietistrike, sees SyS- 
« temzis estimated “to cost bet 

> billion: and $100 billion. 2 
22 But the “arcane? atithr ietic’ 
*'glear-forces: that drives. the arms* “race | 
=eould:¢ change- dramatically. “without, 
“GALT limits in foree,“raising’ ques- 


.—a-’scheme’ of > unprecedented ‘cost 
Vand complexity—is. the right answer.. | 


“Under SALT, government ‘Special: 


‘sibly aim 3,000 warheads’ at ‘the MX! 


‘tary and: civilian. targets, About half; 
‘the MX force would survive a Soviet | 


attack, they believe, enough to ah 


ease 2608 fmet CikeRO PE GuOINETR 


“NIX force- under an uncontrolled So-* 


indicate it could mean tripling the’ 


” trols,?cone official. said; 7 0 a0 2g 


00100090001-9 “owt 
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“But with” 14.0007 ‘Soviet | 


some -13,000- could be aimed at-the: 


MX silos, ‘almost . quadrupling. the + 


threat and calling the whole MX proj: | 


ect, as naw conceived, into question. _ 
To maintain survival of half’ the 


viet’. expansign, specialists - say. that | 
the first crude estimates, indertaker 


land needed in Utah and Nevada’ to 
handle still more i ous and double 
‘the cost. 2 Sela 
‘tis this Kind” of ‘sdaden that’ | 
Some. 12.top civilian” ‘ofSicials believe will: 


have what ‘one called “a “profourid’ 
“and sobering: impact: on. people's per~ H 
ceptions. of...what: the realities - of- i | 
‘world without SALT will mean.” a 
The idea of building a budget- bust." 
ing MX that might not’ ever fuliitl:, 
its: misston. is: certain: to reopen old 
arguments~ and. start: new one. eat 
‘American procurement policy. 0) 3 
Y. For example, some members of Con: 
-2Tess. and administration officials: are: 
-alteady falking privately about re- 
_viving earlier ideas for missiles that 
can be carried aloft and fired from airs, 
‘planes.. Other ideas are to move to-* 
_ward: a new class of les3 expensive: 
“more accurate. missile-carrying sub-.| 
marines, or“even to go back to the i 
‘idea ‘of installivg ‘anti-baNistic’ missile! 
(ABM) ‘defenses around: existing mis- 
sile ‘silos. to--protect . against- attack, 
"ABM's.. are banned by “the SALT.Ij 
treaty, 80. reverting to them would 
amount: to-“the- death- of arms: con 


For. now President: Carter: shag: de- 
_clared a policy of respecting the iimits 
‘om arms contained in both the SALT T 
and .[T-agreements:..The Soviets'.-wilL. 
‘ingness. to do- the’ ‘same,. when: the 
‘SALT. I agreement on oifensive wea- 
‘pons. has lJapsedeand the SALT. | 
‘treaty has not. Deen aated, will ‘be 
tested this spring, BREN eat 2 

--To continue Peaneelk ng ‘the SALT. Yr 
limits, the- Soviets wali ee haye- } 


oo 


—_ 
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Professional Note 


USMG steps up In trte LEG, 


STAT. 


by Capt Roger E. Mahoney 


Earher this year the Marine Corps ! 
was welcomed into the national in- 
telligence community when the Direc- | 
tor of Central Intelligence, retired | 
Adm Stansfield Turner, notified the 
Commandant of his decision to ele- 
vate the Marine Corps to observer 

“status on the National Foreign In- 
telligence Board (NFIB). It is not in- 


significant that this move followed |-- - - 


closely the elevation of the Comman- 
dant on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
What needs to be explained in light 

of this move is what part the Marines 
can play in intelligence matters on the. 

national level. Or perhaps just as im- 

portant-——what benefit will the Corps: 

realize from this enhanced stature? | 
Figure 1 displays the members of the; 
NFIB and shows the kind of company *. 
the Marine Corps will enjoy as a/ 
member of the national intelligence ; 
community. 

The mission of the NFIB is to ad- 
vise the Director of Central In- 
telligence on national intelligence 
matters, including the budget. The ; 

Board helps coordinate national in- | 


telligence. production and seeks op- 
timum coordination between all in- 
telligence collectors, producers, and | 
users. The NFIB is thought to be the 
only forum where representatives of 
the entire intelligence community 
come together to discuss common or : 
singular problems. 


| 
| 
j 
| 


Jhe role of actually aiding in the. 
production of national intelligence is ‘ 
a tricky matter. The HQMC intelli- 
gence division is certainly rot suffi-: 
ciently manned to allow the teking on, 
of a major role in the preparation of! 
national intelligence products. The: 
Marines have always been, and wil: 
probably continue to be, intelligence: 
users and not procucers. It is not air; 


. unforeseen possibility, however, that; 


we will be tasked to contribute ana: | 


* Jytical personnel, from time to time, 


to aid in the formulation of Na onal’ 


- Intelligence Estimates (NIEs). 


An NIE, usually classified, is a na- 


tional level judgment rendered ai the ; 


direction of the President’s Naticnal 
Security Council. It is based on 
review and analysis of all intelligence : 
available which bears on the subject. : 
The Director of Central Incelligence | 
has under him a staff of topically or 
regionally designated National In-: 
telligence Officers (N1Qs). When 2; 
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ee 3 Vs ss aentified .as her. husband,<., have leaked the information out of--- 
He By JOE TREN TOS oo Do iaaraduce witnesses who be-: loyalty to the ageacy, where he. | 
. and RICHARDSANDZA —* ‘Hievehe was murdered. v.02 2,-¢, worked for 24 years ae he. 
WASHINGTON — A member of Several of the experts on Soviet © pated in dey tenis See hes 
‘the secret U.S. team formed to, weaponry,who served on the Be aan ts teal Pe ee 
~-cheek independently on CIA as- . Team said yesterday Paisley was. scrutiny of pacar Qe at 
sessments of Soviet. military - the prime suspect of leaks that revs /, The B Team’s role was Danis if 2! 
‘stremgth says someone ought to sulted in news articles damaging. the CLA — and Paisley ~ha one = 
_-find out why information aboutthe to theif.secret mission... "2:5 a thorough job in assessing Soviet " 
group's activities was leaked, -- ‘The reporter who wrote the 1976 . strength. Paisley served as execu; 
Deceased ex-CIA cfficial John . story confirmed that Paisley was - tive director or coordinator © @ 
-. A. Paisley has been identified as a. a ‘prime source for his New York £ team and had access to the hig est-: 
~~ source of the Jeak. And Sey nai . Times. heed Oe en level of classified material”. a 
Wei he Ieaders of the se- . story reveale al. Sci ee eee Hose Tt 
ees. Piaget it could . bers of B Team thought the CIA|. RG aerate eat : 
- be that Paistey was working for =, had underestimated Soviety, mili- “GLE ahout the 8 Team project! A‘ 
- “the Soviets. Other members of teh: tary, strength. The story shocked 3. a e BI 


Te Se ening ie B teem. te inteligence community, be-/ Graft of that report was. on Nes: 
pooh pooh ‘the notion, but Weiss... cause the team’s very existence ; Pair a ie cise nea: 
said he thinks some investgative™: ‘was Supposed to be top secret. z ay d adrift in the Chesancene: 
body ought to check into Paisley’s:) : ‘pinder-conceded that while. it Bayly 

motives. ° oe: se ao 


on 


i 


ited oo eccun ab aticte 
: : are ! 
.. The B Team was formed in.1976 + 
‘ wot fdas ee Poe RD SOE SEs by George Bush, then CIA director ; 
CE ERR ee pighlyvunusual to‘revealsa.confi=1 and now a Rpublican presidential | 
Paisley, then.supposedly retired * | gential source, he. was doing.S0 11."\ -oontendor. The team was made up : 
from the CIA, served as liaison be- | this case’ because, he believes his -. of'national defense experts, none 
tween the agency and the secret B "‘souice, Paisley, is dead. He wrote..| connected with the CIA, who were 
Team. He died mysteriously while '-4 recent Look Magazine article on 3} given access to all U.S. intelli-.: 
sailing ‘on the Chesapeake Bay -)\\hy Paisley may have committed cence secrets, weapons and sys- | 
mea arts Das et ie suicidestic 2 6 Vee pees as ; 
ay aS the source of af i@ast ONG) lye er State Depart- 
major leak in 1976 about the -B<; al ‘whowas_ambassa- 
gs lhl clasalied york prt he Bahamas heh MST" hat de ssbesgets done by ie 
“y, Seat apace about Paisley, his 1) ed‘on the B Teamsaid Upnseyss “grossly” underestimated : 
ee ia poe intelligence com- ; - press revelations. about: F. ¥ 5=" Soviet military strength. Because 
Ne Vid. S ; 
1 


Hog 


x] temsinformation.. » 0 7 
“Weiss and other B Team mem: - 
bers said their report concluded -: 
‘that the assessments done by the | 


“munity and discrepancies in: the : 


|” CYA activities he had no reason to = information leaks about the B | 
identification-of his body, the U.S. 


suspect that the-55-year-old offi-"-Team would tend to discredit it’s | 

F ee | chal might have been disloyal. He © findings, Weiss -theorizes, U.S. | 

“ Senate Select.Committee on Intel- i 7 oy says that in light of recent dis- : policymakers would be. less in- 

§ligence has been investigating the | © jjocures,+ Paisley-;“‘could have , 
‘| “heen working for the other side.” | 

ea ey a ee 
hold :a press ‘conference. today. to ther:members.of.the B-Team 
cpoldase new evidence shesays was | “= say,: however, that Paisley_may 


case since last October, -:2 277 4 
=" -Paisley’s: wife,» Maryann,” will 


coverlooked io: the-autopsy-of the} 7 


an 


ep aes 
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Wilmington (AP)—Several . meinbers 
of a secret U.S. intelligence tearn claim 
Joan Paisley was the prime suspect of | 
leaks to newspapers about their project, 
according to the Wilmington News—Jour- 


nol. £8 . 
Mr. Paisley, a former Central Tntelli- 
gence Agency official who gerved as a jial- 
son between the agency and the team, dis- 
appeared while sailing im the Chesapeake 
Bay September24. 2 0 
The secret “B Team” of experts on the 
Soviet Union was: set up by the federal 
government to test CIA assessments of So- 
viet military strength, . according to ae 


The article quoted David Binder, a re- 
porter for the New York Times, a3 saying 
Mr. Paisley was the prime source for his. 
; nian about the team’s highly classified 
wo ba tee a 
In that story, Mr. Binder wrote of the 3. 
‘Toam’s opinion that the CIA had underes- 
timated Soviet military strength, Mr. 
Binder told the N ews-Journal that while: 
it is highly unusual to reveal a confidential 
source, he was doing so in this. case be-.. 
pause he believed Mr. Paisley was dead__—. 
Some members of the team told the 
News-Journal that they felt Mr. Paisley 
may have leaked the information out of 
professional loyalty to the agency where 
he worked for 25 years. During that time, 
he participated ip developing some of the 
‘assessments the B Team was scrutinizing. 
. The B Team’s role was to see if the CLA 
, and Mr. Paisley—bad done a thorougd 
job in assessing Soviet strength. © oond. 


a 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 


Seymour Weiss, a former State Depart- 
ment oificial, said a Soviet agent would 
want to discredit the team’s conclusion f. 
that the CIA was “underestimating Soviet 
strength.” He said such discrediting would 
“prevent US. policymakers from reacting 


- by getting tougher.” 


Mr. Weiss said that anyone 


connected 
“with leaking secrets from the team could 


bea doubleagents.-- os 2 me 

At the time: Mr. Paistey disappeared, 
he was working on a report for the 
about the B Team project, the newspaper: | 


‘said. A draft of the report was found oa his 


boat when it-was found: drifting-oo the 
Chesapeake Bay, according to the article. 
Meanwhile, an attorney for Mr. Pais 
ley's estranged wile bas. called.a press- 
conference for today to present evidence. 
that the former oficial, who was thought 
to have committed suicide, was murdered. 
The press conierence was schedaoled 
jor Solomons, Md., pear. where. Mr.. Pais 
ley’s boat, the Brillig, was foand agromd. 
last fall, ©) 35555 2 rt 2 hissi ghga st 
The pody identified as Mr. Paisley’s- 
was recovered a weex. later, floating in 
the bay. The body was weighted with.div- 
ing belts and a bullet. wound was found in 
the head. 022 oa Ai San ea z 


1 
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Article appeared 
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Jack Anderson 


SALT IL: Sp 


Few issues are more confusing to the | 
average American than SALT Il Ex-/ 
‘perts wita the best information and the 
best Intentions have come down on dia 
metrically opposed sides of the contro 
versy. 50 how is the bewildered citizen . 
supposed to figure out. what. it’s all: 
about? ee 

On the face of it, SALT seems. 
straightforward . enough: Strategic: 
<irms Limitation Talks, Judging it on 
this basis, most Americans have sup- 
ported what they understandably see. 
a5 aN agreement that will put a lid on 
our extravagant defense spending, __ 

But our associateDale Van Atta, 
after reviewing scores’ of top-secret 
documents and interviewing: several 
knowledgeable -intelligence | sources,] 
found the picture confusing and con-| 


stimulate the arms*:raceynot stop. it. 
That was the case with SALT I, and: 
there is no reason to suppose SALT IF 
will havea different effect. 2. > 
‘To put it bluntly, : the - Russians 
cheated on SALT I. The Americans re- 
sponded by. trying to. develop new 
weapons, such as multiple-warhead 
‘missiles, that would meet. the letter of 
the treaty, if not its spirit—a technique 

_ that. might be called-“legal cheating.” ; 


.In_heth cases, the-regults were, the - 


same increased military spending, not 
disarmament, 2:2 20%0 gan... ms 
.. The difficulty im the. SALT agree- 
ments seems to be that they are based 
on the premise that, to prevent a nu- 
clear holocaust, each of the su perpow- 
ersmust have enough ’ deliverable 
bombs to ensure the other’s destruction! 
—on equal terms of. horror. If either 
the United States or the Soviet Union 
could wipe out the other without itself 
iSuffermg ‘total obliteration, SALT 
would be a failure.- Former. Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara, with pos 
sibly unintended irony,.terms this con- 
cept “Mutual Assured. Destruction”. 


Former President Nixon and his n 
tional security Svengali, Henry Kissin- 
ger, spelled out the four operating prin-| . 
ciples of MAD. in- the topsecret Na 


“L. Maintain high confidence that! 
our second strike [retaliatory] capabib 
ity is sufficient to deter an all-out sur- 
prise attack on our strategic forces. 

“2. Maintain forces to insure that the 
Soviet Union would have no incentive 
to strike the United. States first in a: 
crisis. ~ - ae ie | 

“3. Maintain the capability to deny; 
the Soviet Union the. ability to causei 
significantly more. deaths and “in-| 
dustrial damage in the United States in. | 
@ nuclear war than they themseives| 
would suffer. i cabin a 
“ “4 Deploy defenses which limit dam. 
age from small attacks or accidential 
launches to a Jow level” oe 

Insiders told us, that these “Dr 
Strangelove” guidelines.have not been 
changed by President Carter. ae 

~ Under SALT J; the four- MAD princi- 
ples actually provided the impetus for in- 
Creased military spending. to develop 
new Inissiles that would-be our in 
surance: against World: War Ill. The 
agreement limited the-number of mis- 
Biles permitted to each nation—a ceiling: 
that had not yet been reached—but not 
the nuraber of warheads in each missile. . 
’ Both Russia and the United States 
used that loophole in SALT I to in- 
crease their nuclear stockpiles without 
actually violating the treaty. Not con- 
tent with such legal stretching of the 
pact’s provisions, the Soviets simply re. 
sorted to violations of the SALT [ agree 


Pentagon asked for and received big-, 


eeding the Arms 


- STAT 


Race 


The long-term increase in defense! 
spending serves a short-term domestic! 
political goal: It may appease Senate) 
hawks who would otherwise vote i 
against ratification of the SALT agreej 
‘ment. Carter, meanwhile, is selling 
SALT I on the basis that, without the 
treaty, the arms race would be even 
hotter. This, of course, is a theory that 
can never be proven. - er ed 
. However, using all the facts at their 
disposal, analysts in. the Central Intelli-| 
‘gence Agency have raised doubts about 
the theory. According to one of the 
CIA's secret National {Intelligence Esti 
mates, the experts concluded: “If aj 
SALT H agreement is not achieved, we : 
believe that the Soviet leaders’ objec-| 
‘tives for their strategic forces would be 
“Mauch the same.’ tea a 

Warning that. the Soviets can be ex- 
‘pected to be far more aggressive ee 
fhe agreement than we will be, a CIA} 

estimate explains “Deeply held ideo 
logical and doctrinal convictions impeli 
the Soviet leaders to pose as an iltix 
mate goal the attainment of a dominant: 
position over the West, particnlarly the! 
US., in terms of political, economic, semi 
cial and military Strength,” - . — ‘| 
- . Whether ' this’ eternal. goal of ‘Sovi 
policy will be affected by SALT I and; 


paenene-iie 


tary 


our military leaders so ue. ; | 


Sis 
tional Security Decisje poreverrvmre| - ob8, ; 
16 of June 24, 1969, for the guidance of! a a rap EES ae Russians—. 
ete tures gain public acceptance. - : 
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Rightly or wrongly, the view: 
within the CIA is that Tumer is: 
preoccupied with self-promotion. | 
He wants to incorporate the De-! 
fense Intelligence Agency, the: 
. Pentagon’s spy branch. into the) 
CIA, and elevate the post of di-' 
rector of Central Intelligence to. 
Cabinet rank. | 

Tumer lost both these attempts | 


| 
| 
| 


Turner's ‘“Halloween Massacre” 
in 1977, when he summarily 
fired, retired. or reassigned more 
than 800 clandestine operatives, 
many by terse form-letter. / 

“In 1977,”° one official says, 
“Turner got rid of the spooks. 
This time he got rid of the 
brains.”” Even loyalists concede 
the CIA was overloaded “with 
Cold War-era covert officers. Yet | during the last round of budget ' 
they decry Turner’s ouster of | writing. Burhe continues tocurry | 
analysts responsible for refining | favor with the White House, and ; 
the rivers of raw intelligence that | particularly with Zbigniew t 
flow in daily from agent and em- | Brzezinski, Carter’s national-; 
bassy reports, Satellite pictures, | security adviser. Tumer is ac 
and electronic intercepts. ; cused by subordinates of rewnit- : 
ing National Intelligence Esti-! 
mates to avoid aay SALT II or’ 
detente ripples. He is also said to: 
have cut off the agency’s Iranian: 
desk from key message traffic ; 
during the Shah's final turbulent! 
days. Defense Secretary Harold | 
Brown, also knocked off the! 
routing list, dispatched a spy of} 
his own to pilfera copy of one key | 
cable from the National Security! 
Council. | ; 

. Prognosis: The intelligence: 
community is capable of toppling | 
an unwanted director—witness ; 
the hapless Theodore Sorensen. : 
The same voices are now being! 
raised, in quiet congressional of- | 
fices and elsewhere. against: 
Stansfield Turner. By fall, expect | 
33 Jimmy Caner to see Tumer as 
es Bike 7. “| heavy baggage and find some-'! 
Frank Carlucci place else to send him. shee 

: te Se STAT . 


$pect among intelligence career 
ists serving under him. He is 
blamed for the current brain-drain 
of resignations that is stripping 
the agency of what one person 
calls its *‘intellectual cadre. '’ The 
more than 300 resignations since 
January 1 include such key fig- 
ures as William Christison. chief. 
of the office of regional and’ 
political analysis; Vincent Hey- 
man, chief of the operations 
center: and Sayre Stevens, deputy 
director of the National Foreien 
Assessment Center. ; 

To insiders, these departures 
are even more serious than 


The Lanoley File. 
Turner Is in Trouble 


Another wave of departures atthe 
Central Intelligence Agency— 
many of them under pressure— 
has so outraged some senior offi- 
cials that one of them, in only 
halfheaned jest. is advocating a 
“coup derar™™ to topple Director 
Stansfield Turner. 

Certainly Langley contains the 
classi¢ ingredients for revolution: 
an autocratic and unpopular lead- 
ership, a demoralized citizen- 
ry, loss of pride, and bumbling 
performance. 

The person being pushed by the 
intelligence community for Tur- 
ner’s chair is Frank Carlucci, his 
present deputy. A skilled bureau- 
crat. Carlucci is one of the few 

_ high-level Nixonites to retain 
power in the Carter administra- 
uon. He first gained prominence 
as a troubleshooter in HEW, then 
luckily sat out the Watergate 
years as ambassador to Portugal, 
and came to the CIA in 1977. 

Although Carlucci has no in- 
telligence background, pros re- 
spect him as a talented adminis- 
Irator with the good sense to keep 
his hands off daily agency opera- 
tions. *‘As director,"” says one 
official, **Carlucci would be 
_ content to work as a manager and 

not try to play superspy.”” 
Turner commands no such re- 


—_ 


Stansfield Turner 
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Grim New Intelligence | 
Assessment Released 
Gn USSR Strategic Arms 


A NEW NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
ESTIMATE, NIE 11-3-8. “paints a darker 
picture” of Soviet stratzpic arms progrsss 
than its predecessor, completed in the fall: 
of 1977, informed Administration sources , 
have told AFY. The highly classified new 
assessment is nicknamed “NIE Eleven and, 
Three-Eights.” 

According to sources who took part in 
preparing the assessment and = are; 
intimately familiar with its final content, it | 
contains “nothing new or startling, but 
shows things moving more rapidly than 
before.” Specifically, “the Minuteman 
problem is coming faster,” according to 
one source, a reference to the land-based 
missile's increasing vulnerability to a. 
‘Soviet first strike because “the whole | 
accuracy picture” of Soviet ICBMs is | 
“changing dramatically.” Contributing to! 
Minuteman'’s earlier than expected. 
vulnerability is the fast rate at which the. 
USSR has been “fractionating” its missiles, | 
that is, adding greater numbers of | 
warheads to them. 

Sources say the new assessment projects 
“much uncertainty on Soviet force! 
loadings,” how many warheads of what! 
type cach missile carries. “We don't know 
how they're loaded; we can't look under the | 
nose-cone.” Under SALT Ii, the Sovietsas | 
well as the US would be prohibited from | 
deploying land-based intercontinental | 
ballistic missiles with more than ten! 
warheads each. However, a New York 
oe report of March 14th by Richard 

izt says that the CLA has evidence the 
bs have been adapting their largest 
missile, the SS-18, to carry 14 warheads. 

The SS-18 was tested more than a year! 
ago, in October of 1977, with a new! 
warhead called “Mod 4” that] 
demonstrated an accuracy of 0.15 nautical | 
miles, or less than 300 meters. The! 
Defense Department tells AF/ that it has | 
no evidence the Soviets have deployed! 
ICBMs with an accuracy better than 560) 
meters, Mire a 
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oR yess - 
seis Hale eee oa ere 


ecause ce 


rn: 


FI. 


gba eee lige VPA PS aha lee ay ER aay, Fe 
Paisley was in Helsinki, Finland, to ddvise th 


Pond 


was especially“ knowledgeable about: the: nation’s ; undercover and otherwise. _-./:-uh mts--ae? bn 
Super-secret spy satellite system —the very.reason. <‘ - Inthe past the CIA has’ pressed for prosecution ‘i 
“he hes sent to the SALT I talks... csesie* siganece of people. who have. removed telephone directories - 
-. Commuttee- members are:-also upset: about the::* from headquarters at Langley, Va. Last: year: one. 


“gommrnoe? 
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By Bill Mcilhenny --° 
*: intelligence analysts asere Perhaps the oan: 


¥ process. 2.32 Terenas oT. ae 
et Buring tha last five years: OFSO, most of 
+ that has changed dramatically as the average 
5 “CIA analyst has emerged from his previous 

“anonymity: and silence. : ; 


So eet Dre Brian Latelt, former Asso~: 
das Coordinator -for- Acadmeic: telations =" 
and Externak' Analytic Support & ir the Ceres > 
tral Intelligence. Agency: Ire: fret;- “the Past: 
five years: have seen numerous ren reeening 
changes—including - structurat _ reorganize - 
tion=which,-have in effect, opened up the . 


CIA’s. research: and .analysis. components. — 
The result.has been. to- make these com--* 


_Ponents mare responsiva to 4 Greater public 2 


and private audience. Latell, who -is cure 


rently at Georgetown teaching a coursa on - 
the revolutionary process in Latin America, . 

States that because of this. new openness,”. . 
“the public derives more from its tax doliars -: 
spent for. intelligence’. ..and the CIA has | 


benefited from: useful! encqtes! aon outside y : 


" abservars””. poe woes 
-Typieal of. dines chaacecia he CIA's sim. 
creasing participation (since 1972). in the 
Library of Congress’ Document Expediting 
Project (DOCEX), by whieh. unctassified 
studies are distributed To subscribers out: - 
- Sida of the-- government. Among thesa - 
‘subscribers. are over 100 university libraries, | 


- most 
“* grown in number from only, 29 i in 1972 to: 
Until-a- few years. aco,:. -LCIA}. foreign *~ es 


2 Chinese energy capabilities and vale of -j 
‘| 


STAT 


IntaHigence reports so released—including, . 
according to LatalJ, “some of the agency's | 
important analytic works’’--have . 


political elites. ~ 


‘Conscientous,, with | sPegards.. to. ‘Sensitive. - 
sources, CIA: ‘analysts | are ‘encouraged. to- 
Participate: ‘and function’. much | as their... 
acadernic countsrparts=In 4977 alone, 300. :| 
‘analysts attended conferences” and conver. 

> tions in their araas of interest and according - 
to ‘Latell, a they openty and freely identified _ 
“their agency atfiliation”.  Likewisa,. Latell | zi, 
‘asserts, a! “vigorous new effort i is currently 
Zunderway to add a number of additional | 
experts to our panels of consultants.” a on Tat 
= =; Perhaps - ‘one of _the most. important: | 
iateral CIA reorganizations was the cre- | 
ation last year of the- National. Foreign 

: Assessment Center. - ‘The- center, which | 

. Latel! stresses is “completely overt,” con+ 
“solidated “‘all af the CIA components that -! 
do Substantive research and estimates under 
a ‘single management.” - The center Special } 
ists, he continues, “examine and assess the: 

© Dolitical,, ‘aconomic, military, scientific, and : 
technological affairs of forsian countries.” i -. 


-The certter is organized into several offices, 
“such as tne Offices of Economic Research, | 
Political 


Z 

_Anatysis, and. Geographic... Res. | 
search, which Latell likens-to various | 
i 


“ departments at a university..”We aperate as 


om 
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"much so that it has almost: become 4 - 


cliche, After all, who can be against hu- : 


man rights? Who? : 
‘ . But is it not time to bridge the gap. 
‘= between rhetoric and action? To my - 
mind, the time-for action is long overdue. 
- There are specific steps this body can. 


. take and I want to make one specific. 


suggestion today." 


For almost three decades now, the : 


. “purpose of this treaty is simple: declar- 
ing genocide an international. crime. 


- or peace. What could be more straight-- 
forward? More ethical? We are simply. . 
'. attempting to outlaw the heinous, out-:’ 


rageous, crime -of genocide.-the mass © 


-*.° murder of:members of racial; thnic,- na- 
- tional, or. religious groups. 
Over the years the list of supporters of - 


- = ' the Genocide Convention has grown. in. 


“number so that now every major ‘reli- 


‘portantly,. President. after President— ~ 
: Truman, Kennedy, Johnson, : Nixon, 
'. Ford, and Carter—have repeatedly called 
. on the Senate to act.. 
“  ° Yet despite this: broad. support,. th 

-.. Genocide Convention has languished be 
_. fore the Senate: But this 30-year embar 


‘*.“".. af days with proper consideration and. 
"- action by each andere Mee this 


As my colleagues have: heard me | say 


’ time and again, the case for ratification - 
is extremely strong. For the benefit of:- 


- my 20 new colleagues. I. would like to re 
. view the case for ratification... 
First, the United States is the only” 
major Western nation that has failed to .. 
ratify the Genocide Convention... This~ 


: failure has been a constant source of em--. 


barrassment- to our representatives. 


abroad, a source of confusion and puzle-" 


Stent to our allies and a souce of delight. 
fight for human rights in-international 


Tights treaties here in the Senate.” : 


third, US. ratification’ wil help 
"spur again interest in human righ 


" a fate rights the cornerstone of our for. 
~< “eign policy—a move which many of us. 
- the Senate have both urged..and- ap 


‘their hand. s 
: ¢ And, finally, ‘ratification. is importan: 
- because it is the right thing to do. It i 


_./ an important mga Réansd eke 


- CON IGRESSIO! AL 


whether it is committed.in times of war:, 


can Bar Association, And even more im- : 


_rassment could be overcome in a. matter. 


to those wishing us ill. It simply makes - 


forums, only to be embarrassed time and- 
again: by.our lack of ‘action -on human 


”-Bourth, ° Sipresident’ Carter” has made - 
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is in the best of Rmerican traditions of 
standing up for the underdog—the op- 
Pressed. : 

-- Mr, President, Jet us bein this Senate 


with a pledge—a pledge to lead the moye- 
“nent for home rights saa here. and 


-abroad. - ta: 
“The hour is already late. ~ ° os 
’ Butwecandonoless. ~~ 
“Mr. President, I yield the oor.’ 


VIET STRATEGIC. STRENGTH 


-in “competitive analysis.” -::. 


time;:the Honorable George Bush. 
In this experiment; the B team; a pare! 


taken a‘generally more somber -view..o 


information concerning. this report, 


which, like the national estimates them-- 

selves, was highly classified; was leaked: 
: to the press at the end of 1976. As a re- 
suit, the Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence undertook an investigation of the - 


FOGIORISS EA-REPIUR PA 


/ mates could have profited from drawing . 
-in experts on Soviet strategic questions .- 


- from subjecting NIE analyses and judg-. 
° : * “7 ments on this and other areas to com 
~ THE LATEST ESTIMATES OF '80- is , 


“Mr! MOYNIHAN. ‘Mr. President, Sen= 
tor WaALLoP and I wish to take the time 
“of the Senate today to discuss a matter 
‘of very large consequence, in:our view... 
‘My: distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Wyoming, and I are mem- - 
bers of the Intelligence Committee and . 
it is: infrequently: that ‘we are able to- 
.conie to the ficor to discuss the ‘matters. 
“with which the Intelligence Committee -, 
“deals.:Indeed, we do so today in large 
measure because. we are. at a. beginning. : 
ic: of: a Congress and the beginning of a 
‘eycle-in the activities of the executive- 
-cbranch, and, as such, we are free to dis-" 
“guss.a matter which would not neces- © 
arily’ be possible to discuss later on, 
‘This has to do with the latest estimates: - 
of Soviet. ‘strategic strength and inten--- 
tions. Since- 1974,--when Albert: Wohl-.- 
tetter;-writing in “Foreign Policy,” used 
some newly released data to show that-. 
‘Soviet intercontinental ballistic missile 
‘deployments had exceeded our intelli-.- 
"2. gence: predictions. in certain respects, 
there has been a growing concern that 
“the intelligence community may ave 
-beern generally underestimating the ex-.. 
tent, the dynamism,.and_ the seriousness . 
of purpose of the Soviets’ long and per-~.: 
‘sistent buildup of their military and, in ~ 
‘particular, of their strategic forces. - ~~ 
In order to get.a better handle on this 
‘question, the President’s Foreign Intelli- - 
- gence Advisory. Board, as it was then. 
known, initiated in-1975 an experiment 


_ parallel and in complete accord, noted 


Was a sign of the sertous questions which 
2had Tisen concerning the accuracy of 
: Our - estimates --- 


‘this letter, published. in the New York 
- Times last Sunday; be reprinted in the 


As an aside.-it-seems to. me to have 
been one-of. the inspired actions of the -. 
then chairman, Leo Cherne, and it was, 
of course, completely supported: by the 
distinguished head: -of the*CIA at the 


drawn frort-persons “inside and outside: 
¢hé-Government who had; over the years, 


the Soviet military buildup, was assigned. 
the task of reanalyzing the data avail- 
able to the official estimators. They were 
.to-see if Soviet behavior admitted of =r *"! 
., @xplanations other than those offered in--”” 
* ‘official ' intelligence “community docu-~' - 
ments and which might better account — 
for the persistence: of: ‘the Soviet buildup. « 
The B team report was: ‘éritical of past” 
estimates of Soviet ‘strategic strength - 
and reached somber assessments of the - 
. challenge posed by it. Unfortunately, - 
:.,  plauded. But our Natian’s- represent-*: 
‘.:". atives need the tools to carry out this. 
.- policy and. this deat: will strengthen. . 


isstied a report in 1978. This, of course, ~~. 
is a public report. __- 

> "The majority on the committee, who ; 
‘are our colleagues and with whom we 
“share the closest association, cancluded, ©... 
‘that “past. national intelligence esti-.. 


from outside the intelligence community, .- 
both in and out of Government, and. ~ 


‘peting assessments from such sources.” 
However, it went:on to fault the “com=-_ 
petitive analysis”: Sereee: on the 
erounds ae RTS Pee kas re 

-The composition of: the- B Team ‘dealing 
“with Soviet objectives was-so structured that . 
the outcome .of the exercise wes pre-de- 
termined and the experiment’s contribution - 
lessened, The. intelligence agencies. were cast 
inaccurately -in« the: role..of. “dovea’’ when 
they. in fact Tepresented &. broad. enciclergs 
of views, - a 2 
‘In separate views ‘appended to the: ma~. : 
‘jority report, Senator WatLop and I, in 


that the very existence of the B team 


of “Soviet. strategic. 
strength. We both noted the importance - 
‘of the B team’s assessments, and Ir even. 
ventured the opinion that: - ¥ ; 
‘Their notion, that the Soviets Intend “to. 
“surpass the United States in strategie arms. 
‘and are in the process of doing so has gone 
. [in the past year) from pera hed pei 
sSdulty,. if not orthodoxy. ~ ©: .., 3 


- Now, Mr. President, ‘the ‘purpose “of 
our rising today:-there is now some évi- 
dence on this matter in the form of an 
‘open letter to President Carter, signed 
‘by more than:170 retired generals and 
admirals. I ask unanimous consent that 


*Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks, 
cei with an: earlier article referring. 
oit =. Seen 

~The « “PRESIDING OFFICER: 


(Mp, - 
“ BUMPERS) . 


: Without ‘objection ‘tk is 


: ‘retired officers state: 
“The ‘Netional: Intelligences Estimate,..the 
test authoritative 0.8: “government evatis= 
‘tion. af intelligence -data, acknowledges at 
“last. that the Soviet Union is- heading -for, 
‘superiority—not: parity—in «the .omilttary: 
‘arena,..This represents a complete reversal: 
' OF ‘official judgments that: were-s substantial 
‘factor in allowing our government to pursue 
etente' and overall accommodations with | 


: out that I have not 
"yet seen the National Intelligence esti- 
mate to which the retired officers refer.: 
After I have seen it, I will not be able to 
“speak-so freely about it in open. session.- 
For this reason, I wish to speak now on 
.the basis of the open letter and of an. 
-article in the New York Times of Janu~ 
ary 12, which discusses the letter. I feel 
‘justified in doing this on the grounds. 
.that these 170 retired generals and ad- 
‘mirals probably possess sufficiently good 
‘connections to know what they are talk- 
“ing about, and being men of good char- 


ToSsS.owysgtion. Sould ‘Rot mis 


- STAT. 
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Inthe nation | 


; CUA recruiter oiaad 25 
with paint at Ohio State - od 
a Columbus, Ohio (AP)—A Central Intele 
ligence Agency recruiter was splattered: 
“with red paint during a demonstration at 
Ohio State University yesterday. “ 
: ‘The -reerviter, a woman whom Ohio 
“State ‘police refused .to-- identify, was 
doused with paint but not. -injured as she | 


“worked i in the placement office of the Cole 
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Article appeared 22 January 1979 


aa Disposal Urged 
For 3 Men in 
30s CIAF iles 


ale eaten BAe 
The - Central Intelligence Agency 
confined the head of a foreign politi- 
eal -party ta a mental. hospital at the 
-height-of the- Cold’ War and consid- 
“ered: disposing of him. when - he. ‘Te. 
: fused: to stay put. 4 
~The 29-year-old political- leader, who’ 
‘had heen working clandestinely for. 
the agency, was.one of three “disposal , 
problems” described ..in”:CIA > docu-:, 
ments released last. week. under the 
Eeeciom of Information Act.-. « F 3 

- The. heavily censored documents 
made: public at the request of the 

- Church of, Scientology—did. not reveal 
. the fate of the three men: : 

: A°1952 memo discussed the disposal 
‘of an unidentified “young, . ambitious, 
bright’ leader of .a small political 
party .“ostensibly working for. inde. | 
pendence”. of an. unidentified foreign 
country. ”” 

“ ‘The memo said the CIA; arranged for 
him to be taken into custody by his | 
country’s police after learning he. was.| 
considering selling. out to another® in- | 
telligence: agency. 

The document said the young politi- 
‘cian was held in prison for six months 
until he became a “nuisance” and the 
police sf0ld one: people. to- take him 
Dalles a 

It said the CIA then. put him in a 
méntal hospital “as a psychopathie pa- 
tient”..even though “he is not a sv. 
‘chopathie personality.” oe : 

“He “has: now been in a hospital. for 
‘several: months ‘and the: ‘hospital - ‘au- 
_thorities.. ow: want, to- get -him ‘out 
since -hée iscausing - considerabl tro =: | 
“ble,” e . the: document said. a 

The | ‘memo: then. Sugg: ested brain: 
: Washing: thé: agent into sticking by the 
‘CIA. If that fails, it said,” _aispceal. As 
Perfectly 0. FL hs : 

~A 1951 memo asked-a “senior repre? 
- sentative”. ,of- an unidentified depart- 
ment for’help in ‘disposing- of two. 
other troublesome agents, -° Te 

“These: two men, are disposal. prob- | 

; lems,-one because of his lack of abil<‘ 
_ity to carry out a mission’and another; 
“because he* cannot get: along: with : 

the chief Seenk: of: ‘the: project,”: the’ 
“ Inemo said. : - .- 

- Thet memo, im an. indication that at" 
least one:of the agents was: being held: 
in solitary confinement, said he “is al-- 
ready somewhat- stir~ ‘crazy and las 

' tried to escape iwice.” fag 
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~ By Robért Pear 
- “Washingte Stax Staff Writer” - 2 
” Sometime © Soon. 7 probably next 
month, Chief Justice Warren E. Bur- 
ger will designate seven. federal 
judges to sit in Washington‘on a spe-" 

-cial court likemnor ther. court. Be the 
world... - ‘ 
The tribunal: will, ‘condueralt its 
business in: ‘secret and wil have one 
main purpose:'to approve or. disap 
proye warrants for electronic surveil: | 
lance of spies, counterspies, embas | 
sies, international: ::.. terrorists, 

- saboteurs and, in exceptional: cases, | 
American citizens with.information | 
deemed essential to national security. | 

The judges, drawn. from. different 
regions of the courtry, will-be en- 
trusted with some of the mostsensi- 

‘tive. secrets of the FBI, the:Central 
Tatellizence Agency and the: National. 
Security Agency. « 

“The most skilled foreign intelli- 
gence agents in the world: ‘will be 
seeking this information,:” Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown predicted. 


Court orders will’ ‘identify the tar- 
get of surveillance, describe the tech- 
‘nique and state “‘whether physical 
entry will be used to effect the s sur- 
qvettance: ‘ 


; ‘ ¢ : 

“several checks on. the:intelligence 
‘community. required by the Foreign’ 
Intelligence Surveillance Act gf 1978. .. 
In signing the measure 1as Octo- 
‘ber, President Carter:said that'it “re- 
quires, for the first time; a prior judi- 
cial warrant -for all: _ glectronic | 
“surveillante for rofetarr. intelligence | = 
: or counterintelligence purposes in 
=‘the United States in which communi- 


~ cations of U.S. persons might | be inter-| | be 


* cepted i Se 
Previously, presidents claimed ‘an 
“inherent” constitutional right to 

. conduct warrantless wiretaps for for- 
eign intelligence purposes, even 
though they acknowledged the need 
“for a warrant when tapping tele 


: phones.to gather evidence of a crime, +: 


“Under the new law, the U.S. attor-. 


“ney general WOR BAY UPRE bc 


_is submitted to a judge. 


| privacy. 


* 


-2. On Dec. 71, Bell To with CIA Direc. 
ia tor Stansfiela Furner and Chief Jus § 


judges ve meet.” : 


st ittiies” eee 102] he attorney’ 
;general bya president ‘and a Congress: 


ping the intelligence community to the | 


2 ~Said,. has a court: been a “ableto. ‘pass. | 


court GOES “ee PY aiid 


WASHINGTON STAR 
21 JANUARY 1979 


intelli. 


estructuring the intellligence com: ~ 
unity, President Cartergave the ~ 


ttorney general a large role in over- 


?Seeing and monitoring all.intrusive 
“activities that:might invade: citizens’ 


“!Thave had: responsibility for hold- | 


rule of law,” Attorney.General Griffin» 
“B. Bell said in a recent speech. ; 
“Bell, who spends one-fourth of his 
“time: On intelligence matters, must 
“issue. or approve- procedures for. 
numerous activities such as television . 
surveillance, undercover participa: | 
..tion:in domestic organizations and: 
“the. FBI's: ‘foreign intelligence Pro. Ht 


- tice. Burger. to discuss - ‘security |. 
- procedures for the new- foreign intel: : 
: ligence court. ~. ee 

It is -not known “yet: ‘where ‘the 


THE COURT WILL be anew ‘venture 
im:every. way, as critics pointed out 
during debate. on the: ‘bill last year. 


Rep.. “Robert McClory:-R R-Ilk., - de | 
ared: “This special court itself is un:’ 
precedented: The secret hearings are 
vinprecedented. The secret record is 
unprecedented.” Never before, he. 


“upon the exercise of “executive an 


:- thority with: regard. to Datiouel se 


curity and foreign affairs. : “ee 
“On the other side of the political 
~. spectrum, Rep. Robert F/ Drinan, D+ 


»Mass., also denounced the bill, saying 


“it was-“totally unprecedented:in-the | 


whole: ‘history of Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence.” fe 

“Carter, Belly Sen. Edward M: 
Kennedy and the current.directors of .. 


SS in -part because it clears 


‘gence officers can and cannot do. + 


j authorize electronic surveillance of 


the FBI, CLA and NSA all endorsed the | 


-01137R000100090001-9 


Judges add an ‘aura. Por legality to- 
he process . ..,”” said Sen: Malcolm- 
Wallop, R-Wyo. “Bach and every.act of 
“electronic surveillance authorized by | 
© special Gouee would be. ipso facto-| 


thir S. Miller. a ‘George ¥ ashing: 
“ton University law professor, found it. 
curious that government: officials | 
“would support a bill supposedly cir- ; 
: cumscribing their’ authority. “That ; 
makes Me nervous,” he said, referring: 
“to their enthusiasm for the bill. 
The American: ~ Civil Liberties” ‘ 
“Union supported the proposal, even - 
‘though it opposes. wiretapping as an” 
‘unreasonable search and seizure of. 
the type prohibited iby: the. nares 
Puiecoee : — 


iz 


‘actu FAVORED the pill ‘because it” 
Tepealed an. “inherent” presidential +. 
_ power, established a warrant require: 
ment and finally set a criminal stand-: 
-ard for the issuance of warrants to tap. 
U.S. citizens or. a sesacineiyake eta ae 
aliens. 7-527 

‘+ In other words, whenever a citizen” 
is to be the target of surveillance; 
there must be evidence that his activi: 
ties “may involve? a crime. ae 
> The new law sets carefully gradu- 
“ated standards that give maximum . 
-protection to.citizens and resident: 
aliens; somewhat: less protection ‘ta:! 
- ‘foreign visitors; diplomatic personnel 
. and illegal aliens; and still i= prose: 
tion to embassy premises: © ak 
x The distinctions: may-séem jrrele- : 
vant, but.aliens::such as. David- 
Truong, the Vietnamese expatriate {_- 

~- convicted of espionage, have been tar- ° 
gets of survei e in several cele} 
brated casesie! Bi ee 

-_Under the new Jaw,. the attorney 
“general, without a court order, can 


communication channels used exclu: 
sively by embassies and foreign: 
powers. Tnis type of warrantless sur- 
eillance is legal only when there's 

‘no substantial likelihood" of inter-. 
‘cepting communications of an Aner AT 
can citizen. io a a 


AnTICrS 


= = al] 
ON PAGE J : x : 


4 


~ die East. . 05 


. Fores... - 
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More than 170 retired generals and ad+ 
_mirals have warned President.Carter of: 
what they describe as an “increasing 
Soviet challenge’ to the United States. 
In an open letter, taey said a National 
Intelligence Estimate thatis deséribed as 
“the most authoritative. U.S.; Govern 
" ment evaluation of intelligence data” had 
finally acknowledged that the: Russians 
- were “heading for superiority, not parity, 
inthe militaryarena’” 7 
The letter said an “American intera- 
gency study or the global military bal- 
ance concluded recently that “ima nonntue; 
clear conflict between the Soviet Union 
~ and the United States in the Middle East; 
Jsrael alone might deter Soviet compa’ 
forces’ intervention or prevent the com: 
pletion of such deployment.” 7-1” 
Were it not for the ability of Israel's 
ground forces, the officers declared, the 
United States would have to station sig- 
nificant forces and equipment in the Mi 


: Soviet Objectives Described | 


. - The signers, among whom were 6 


‘ generals, 15 lieutenant generals and 4 ad- 
- Inirals, included Adm. Elmo R. Zumwalt 
Jr., former Chief of Naval Cperations; 
Gen. Paul L. Freeman Jr., former Army 
cornmander in Europe; Gen. T. W. Park: 
_ er, former Army chief of staff in Europe; 
Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, who W: 


Maj. Gert John K, Singlaub, former chiefi 


of staff, United States forces, Korea, 


’ Maj. Gen. George J. Keegan Jr., forme 
chief of intelligence, United States i 


- Cuban mercenaries were 
_ carrying out Soviet policies in Angola, 
_ Ethiopia, Zaire, Syria and Lebanon. mols 


Te een te a ee ee et ge! 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
12 January 1979 


170 Retired Top Military Office: 
Warn Carter of a Soviet Challe ! 


ere 4 2 tages wt By DREW MIDDLETON oe ak an no dees oe 


absence of an “indispensable military 


'  @The Russians have 


“and modemized their ICBMs: StF 


“al although the Russians éal} it a medi- 


- “* Pebateon Arms Accord | 


In appealing to the President to “‘re- 
store the global rnilitary balance,” the 
writers foresnadgwed what is expected ta 
be a national debate over the second| 
strategic arris limitation treaty. In the 


in submarinelaunched ballis e missiles 
GThe so-called Backtire bomber, which 
the Jetter lists inthe Soviet strategic arse 


um-range aircraft, “is capable of deliver- 
ing weapons anywhere in the: United 
- States without refueling.” ade aes 
. QSoviet advances in multiple independ- 
ently targetable- re-entry ‘vehicles 
(MIRV’s) are: rapidly overcoming, the 


American lead in the quantity and quality te 


of nuclear warheads. bom hige Seek 
GThe develepment of ® Soviet” naval 


power threatens vital sea lanes that pro-} . 


vide resources essential to, the United 
States. ee tee ee ee 


raised by nuclear scientists. academic 
students of Soviet policy and_many for: 


“' specifically the notion that ruclear war 


“means. suicide..Soviet forces: are st 
‘ tured to f ight, survive and win 


war” oe TEE Oe nr ASE 


and Japan as weil as the North Adantic 
Treaty Organization nations.i5:5 semis 
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CIA, FBI accountability — 


It was Be a few. years 230, 
ea the turbulent. 1960s and 
early 70s, that government intel- - 
ligence agencies rampaged out of ~ 

control, opening mail, breaking | 
into homes and: offices, illegally - 
‘tapping telephones, : ‘infiltrating 

Sane mecaer eerearsing 


American’. citizens: 


victims of these. “rogue: ie ne 


The public’ ‘is’? potential prey 
today,. because Congress has 


- failed to enact a comprehensive 
law governing operations ofthe ©: 


Central Tnislligea ee eee ‘the: 
- Ped Bureau of Investigation -: 
-and- the.. ational © Security, 


- The. ‘Tegialation . is meng 


‘because of an increasingly . on- 
servative Congress, the opposi- . 


tion of many ;*intelligence. 4 


officials, fading interest by the 
-public and the inherent difficulty 
of drafting 4 workable, fair law. = 
Failure to. enact such a law . 
would be disastrous. The CIA, the-- 
- FBI and the NSA have. dem- 
onstrated devastatingly for many: : 
years that they cannot be trusted . 
to operate - effectively and: 
- honorably: outside the. law, a 
> Congress. cannot: be: trusted t 
perform its oversight Arnteone 


backfired. in. ‘the faces: of ee 
planners: the phony revolution is. 
- Chile;:the planned murder of 
Fidel Castro; and. the jastallation: 


ae to. restrict itself to the inves. 
* tigation’ of: actual ‘or- suspected: 
“~ crime; It.must not be: allowed tov 


3 "enough to enable the intelligence, 


‘ble,’ and various independent 


aN Without. public: clamor; 


of and support for Mohammed. | 
Reza Pahlavi as shah of Tran.22:24 
The F BI should be required by | 


Spy: “on: community, “groups: or 
commit burglary.. Similar re- 
strictions. 1 alae be: place oR the | : 


operated for years on the basis of: 
: vague laws and, in the case of the: 
-NSA;:a secret executive order. : 
“Admittedly, it will be difficult to: 
write a‘-law- tight enough to. 
protect® ‘the privacy and .secur-. 
ity of Americans and _ flexible 


community todoits job. 
But it surely is not ‘impossi-' 


- groups that have investigated in- 
“ telligence abuses have urged that 
eit be done, including the Rocke-2 
‘feller’ Commission» and” ne 
Church Committee. ...°.2 ; 


it will: 
. be easy, for Congress to evade its. 
* responsibility and permit the in- 
‘ telligence: community to go its: 


STAT 


Such ‘a law should.require the - “own wa 
¥, accountable to'no ‘one’ . 
CIA to restrict its activities to - byt itself: Betore that happens, 
the collection’ of intelligence. © the ‘Congress and. the electorate: 
‘That's what it hivahrean@ do. + shonid:-remember ‘the wisdom of: 
It was not crea pian we as- , a » philosopher, George Santayanaz 
-sassination of foreign leaders, ene * ‘Those wha forget the mistakes 0 
ed assorted dirty | ticks. +" the = are doomed to AnePeat 
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Question Centers on Documents He Handlea 


Senate Panel Presse 


-By Michael D. Davis — oe 


Washington Star Staff Writer 


Despite a Maryland State .Police declaration ~ 
that former CIA official John A. Paisley almost 
certainly shot an 
month, the Senate Sel 
gence is continuing an in 
of Paisley’s work. 70%, 88 Se 

The Senata committee is attempting to. deter- 
mine whether certain ‘classified. documents to 
-which Paisley.had had: access 
‘appropriately, sources said. ; ; 
"Last week Coi, Thomas Smith, superintendent ob 
‘the Maryland State Police, said investigators be-., 
lieve Paisley-shot himself to 
bay from the deck of his 31-foot sailboat. But, he 
.s2id, the death officially is classified as ‘‘an unde - 
termined death” because the evidence is not con- A 


ect Committee on Intelli-. 
vestigation into the nature | 


clusive enough to make a formalruling of suicide.” - - 


.A-SOURCE close to the Senate’ committee told” 
The Washington: Star that federal investigators~ 
will complete their investigations within lOdays. — 

The CIA has.denied: that. Paisley, who retired « 
from the agency in 1974 buticontinued to serve as:a~ 


rs 


d killed himself earlier. this ~ 


= The source said. the comm! 
‘determine whether the documents recovered from ; 


‘had been handled. 


death and fell into the _ 


ore 6 < rae ie 
s its Paisiey Probe 
gave é much “softer” renorten Soviet military ° 
capabilities in a report it issued last February. - : 


E source said that the differ- - 
"Sg not. significant” but that 
the very nature |- 
d have 


"THE COMMITTE 
ence in assessments 
Paisley’s work with the team “by 
of the reports he wrote” indicated that he di 
-aceess to classified information. -. 9 < ~~ 7" 

ittee is attempting to! 


“Paisley’s sailboat and from his apartment should 
‘have been kept under stricter security. Bey site ee | : 
The source said the committee does not.at this! 
time believe that there was an intelligence com-.| 
promise or that Paisley was involved with the theft | 
earlier this yeacofsatellitedocuments.. ... .. - ; 
' “The ‘committee has a ‘mandate-ta see -that| 
proper procedures ;are. used in the handling of; 
intelligence documents.and that is what the com- 
mittee is doing inthe Paisley case,"”. the | 
said, 3. Eee Seg ete engl 


i cod ee oa eee se ee ee 


consultant on Soviet military affairs, had access to | 


classified materials or that.classified materials . 
were found on his sailboat or in his Washington 
apartment. - — i‘ a gs ‘ 


" The comm 


‘i -"R 4 : os ae a 
ittee is expected to review those docus.< 


1 


ments that were turned over to the CIA by Pais--; 


ley’s wife. The Star has learnéd that.those docu- 


ments concerned work that Paisley was doing as , 


coordinator of the CIA’s B Team,.a panel 
ians who do contract work for the agency... 
_. The B Team made a recent assessment 


mation that it received from the-CLA, according to 
the source. The CIA's A Team,-a group of agency - 
employees who are given the same information as 
the B Team and asked to make an assessment, 
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West look Easts 


Understanding the Soviet Military Threat: How CIA 
Estimates Went Astray By W. T. Lee (National Strategy 
Information Center Inc, New York, 1977), $2.00, 74 pages 


In 1976, a heated debate arose amongst senior members 
of the US intelligence community as to the accuracy of j 
official CIA estimates of Soviet defence spending. As a | 
result President Ford’s national security advisers set up a | 
second team of specialists to make an independent assess- 
ment of Soviet defence spending, using the same sources 
as the official CIA team. 

The independent team assessed Soviet defence effort 
at approximately double the official estimate. The official 

“estimate has since been revised, in fact doubled, to bring 
them in to line with the independent team’s high figure, 
but many US commentators still consider this to be a 
significant underestimation of the actual Soviet military 
budget. . 

In his paper the main portion of which was originally 
-writtent as a chapter of a larger study (Arms,. Men, and 
Military Budgets—Issues for Fiscal Year 1978, Crane - 
Russak, NY, 1977) the author seeks to throw light on the 
preparation of the two estimates, and explain why the 
first official estimate was so very low. He has succeeded 
in producing an admirable summary of the main points 
of the estimates debate, and in giving a clear account of 
how the two estimates were arrived at. This alone makes 
the work worthy of attention. 

The author, however, is far less enlightening as to why 
the estimates differed so widely, and why the CIA were so 
ready to adjust the official estimate to agree with the 
independent team. In this latter regard, the work poses 
More questions than it answers, and casts a shadow on the 
integrity of the official CTA team. In view of the fact 
tat iae whole esumates controversy has become a burning 

= political issue, this result may not be accidental. 


C. N. DONNELLY 


pe 
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By RICHARD BURT 
Epacisl to Tha New York Times 
WASHINGION, April 29—The Carter 
Administration’s drive to make analyses 
prepared by the intelligence community 
Taore relevant to White House needs 
is raising questions in Administration and 
Congressional circles over whether the 
. Central Intelligence Agency is able to ex- 
‘ercise snc epengioce on sensitive. policy 
‘issues. ‘ 
This coacern is said to ba- reflected 
_ in a report by the Senate Intelligence 
hernia scheduled for release in the 


by the White House. 
The committee report says that the 
Istudy’s conclusion that the Soviet Union! 
: iwould become a larger importer of oi 
tin the early 1980's was probably wrong, 
‘but that the White House used the predic: 
-:tion to develop public support for Presi 
ent Carter’s energy program. = 
"Some officials maintain that this epi- 
‘sode, which occurred last year, is symp- 
tomatic of 2 new set of delicate problems; 
‘that the Administration is encountering 
in trying to make intelligence estimates 
‘more relevant to Administration policy. 
{ ‘With top foreign policy officials taking 
lan important role in determining what 
ithe C.LA, addresses, the agency may be 
too accommodating, some aides suggest. 
“When the White House orders’ up a 
study.” ona agency official said, “it is 
nsually pretty clear bieaat results it, is 
toe cor.” alae 


iNixon-Ford years. oo 
- - Addressing New Quasticnis 


‘The ‘Administration's effort, whichi- 


" gence committees, 

But in undertaking these Ghanses 
several intelligence officials said recently, 
the Administration has begun to confront 
.2 familiar problem: how to insure that 


officials. said, first emerse in a serious 
way in the mid-1960's. 


me eb cee eee ee! 
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Closer C. 1. A. W hite House al ies Raise Doubts, 
on Agency’ s Independence fe 


* According to intelligence officials who 
served at the time, C.LA. estimates that 
appeared to challenge President John: 
son's policy of increasing military com- 
mitment to South Vietnam were ignored 
by such top foreign-policy aides as Eu- 
gene Rostow, the Presidential national, 
security adviser, Accordingly, communi- 
cations between the C.LA. and the White 
House became increasingly strained, A’ 
the former Presidential eaviser| 
‘McGeorge Bundy, testified recently be 
‘fore Congress, CLA. Director Joh 


McCone’s access to President Johnson Sel = 


clined sharply after 1966. 

’-The ‘estrangement persisted: durin 

President Nixon’s first term, when, ac 
cording to one former official, the C.LA. 

‘became: "a service operation for Henrv 

Kissinger, ”' The official said Mr, Kissin-. 


_ger, as. Presidential adviser, strongly dis- 


_trusted Richard Helms, then the Director}. 


‘of Central Intelligence, and made sure 
| that analysis. work on important intelli- 
} gence questions was performed by his 
own staff, . 

. The c. LA? s epeoblems were compounded 
in the Nixon years by its disagreements; 


_with Defense Secretary Melvin Laird, 


who contended that the agency’s esti- 
mates of the growth of Soviet military 
capabilities were too low. In the early 
1970's, Mr. Laird argued with Mr, Helms 
:over whether a new Soviet -missile, the 
.58-9, was equipped with multiple war-} 
iheads. Although the C.LA.’s contention 
:that the missile did not possess such a 
capability: was ultimately proved right, 


of G LA. estimates. 
i: - Central Section Dismantled « 
Morale was further weakened when 


Estimates, a group of academics and spe- 
cialists who advised on intelligence ques- 
‘tions, the office had built a reputation 
for accuracy and independence in the| 
Eisenhower and Kennedy years. < . 

Mr. Schlesinger replaced both the Board 
and the Office of National Estimates with 
2 group of. national intelligence officers, 
each responsible for a different area. of 


‘analysis. “There-was a feeling,” one offi-| 


cial recalled, “that they were a bunch 
of staff officials whose basic job was 


‘views of the White House.” 
’ Now, in the Administration's effort to 
make sure that the C.LA.’s views are not 
shunted aside, the role of the Director 
has been strengthened and an effort has 
-been made to insure that Admiral Turner’ 
sees Mr, Carter at least once’a week, 
-At the same-time, a Cabinet-level intelli- 
ence committee has been. established 
8194 /3Och CidorstkateA-Oot'1 Sr/tet 


tis designed to improve analysis by pulling 


, G LA, offices and other agenciés. 


: ‘ignored, there is a growing danger that 


dhe 


* been reinforced, officials say, by Admiral} 


STAT 


Within the agency, Admiral Turner in 

| october established the National Foreign 
‘ Assessment Center, headed by Robert R. 

‘Bowie, Mr. Turner’s deputy for national 

intelligence, Officials say that the center, 

‘similar to the old Office of Estimates, 


together estimates done by different 


|’ There is widespread agreement that 
CLA, studies now have greater visibility 
‘in the Government and that agency re- 
ports are becoming more useful to policy- 
makers. The problem, as the olfictal put 
it, “is that while C.LA, -work is no longer 


“intelligence and policy will become. ea 

cpetishane uae eh 
. Reinforced by Turner ee 

: This danger’ ig said to stem from the/ 
“Administration’s attempt to make ‘the 
Director of Central Intelligence a more 
influential figure—a tendency that ha 


Turner's * strong “appetite for political 
power. | Jott 

- “They may not ‘now it,” said a former 
high-ranking intelligence - official, “but 
they are on the verge of turning the 
Director of -Centrak- Intelligence into a 
political job.” —- 

* In the case of the C.LA. study on Soviet 
oil production, the Senate committee hasj_ 


not accused the agency of shaping. its 


findings to meet Wiite House needs. The} 
_committee reportedly has suggested that} 
the C.LA. made an ‘analytical error in! 
its report, ‘but more troubling, according! 
‘to’ some committee officials, is that Mr. 
Carter announced the findings last April 
in‘dramatic fashion at a press conference, 
in an_obvious appeal for support for Ad- 
‘ministration energy plans. . 
: In some other cases. in the last “year, 
‘some members of the Senate committee 
believe, the C.I.A; has bent facts to meet 


_ ‘White House views, One example is-said: 


‘to: bea contention by the agency ‘that! 
_ a proposed Soviet-American accord limie | 
‘ing strategic arms could be verified using 
‘reconnaissance satellites, an opinion ap- 
parently : questioned: by several. “intelli- 
gence officers. . 

Another alleged instance is the failure 
‘of the CLA. to wam the White Housel 
of possible dangers in moving ahead with| 
Mr, Carter's plat to withdraw some 
30,000 ground forces from South Korea, 
“It was pretty clear that the President 
ma made up his mind on the issue, so 

e agency simply fudged over 
-tion of whether the pullout wouldeeats 
a military risk,” a ania’ of the Senate! 
committee said, tt ee 


00090001-9 
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‘Clipe Fritohay 


What the Next Tre 


:! The White House team is understand- 
ably elated by the ratification of the: 
- Panama Canal Treaty, but it is not a 

‘very useful rehearsal for the far more | 
‘important battle coming up over the. 
- terms of the U.S-Russian agreement on 
‘the limitation of strategic arms, 
*. Treaties, which require two-thirds 
‘approval by the Senate, have seldom 
_been the upper chamber’s finest hours, 
for on critical occasions the opposition, 
‘in .the wounded words ef Wocdrow. 
“Wilson, has often been led by “tittle 
bands of willful men.” ©. =; ; 


No two “bands” seem to be alike, 
however. The one that shattered Wil- 
son by. rejecting U.S. participation in 
his League of. Nations dream was 

- largely motivated by isolationism and 
-political partisanship. The. opposition 
was led by prominent Republicans such 
as the late Sen. Henry Cahot Lodge of 


tive Democrats, mostly provincial in: 
Character. 00 

- The opposition to SALT IT is different 

‘and more formidable. The leaders 

are worldly and experienced in foreign 

affairs. Partisanship is not a factor; 

Some of the chief critics have held high- 

office under liberal, Democratic presi- 

dents, They are respected for their in- 
telligence and knowledge, plus their 

.Tecord of patriotic public service. But 

what conspicuously unites them is a 
“seemingly unshakable suspicion of any 

arms agreement that is as acceptable to 

Russia as tothe United States. = i 

Their apparent conviction or fixation ; 

(depending on how. you look at it) is 

that the United States will somehow 

get the worst of any deal, In any case, 
no president, Democrat or Republican, 
‘has so far been able to negotiate a 

SALT pact that satisfiedthem, ..: “ 

- Since Richard Nixon and Gerald 
‘Ford were unable to win over their 
- SALT critics, can Carter succeed where 

'. they failed? It’s a tough challenge, but 
‘first the administration has to under- 


Stand what it is up amtinstoxhich EmahRelea 
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‘main is a frozen frame of.mind that : 
. Boes back almost 30 years to the early + 
- days of the cold war. be conn, 
:-; Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky,.@ nu- | 
" clear authority and President Eisen-| 
‘-hower’s highly respected assistant for! 


Science and technology, thinks the: 
“ problert originated in NSC-68, a Na-! 


~ tional Security Council paper produced | 
in 1950 under the chairmanship of Paul: _ 


: Nitze. It warned President Truman, in | 
effect, that Russia was out to conquer’ 
- the world, including the United States,’ 


_ and would stopatnothing, ~ . 
._Kistiakowsky. takes special note of: . 


Nitze because he is perhaps the most: 
articulate spoxesman for the SALT, 
critics and because his words carry: 


weight, owing to his distinguished ca-: 


reer in government as, among other 
things, deputy secretary of defense, | 
. Secretary of the navy and a SALT nego-' 
tiator, a ; ; 
Some ‘years after NSC-68, Nitze! 


helped draft the panicky “Gaither Re-| 


port,” which in 1957 secretly warned 
Eisenhower that Russia was overtaking 
the United ‘States rhilitarily, including 
missile development. Eisenhower, un- 
- impressed, pigeon-holed the alarm, but 
it leaked out, and in 1960 John F. Ken- 
. nedy made the so-called “missile gap” a 
‘successful election issua,.-.... 
__After becoming president, Kennedy 
“discovered the “gap” ‘was largely th 
‘figment of ‘overheated: imaginations 


‘and he had the grace to admit it. A year| ” 


‘later, in the 1962 Cuban missile crisis, 
America’s nuclear superiority was so 
. great that Russia was forced to ba 


ow 


: heen steadily dwindling, even in the. 


i:communist sphere..." i:2% > 


aty Is Up Against 


i for his state of mind is shared by other 

: prominent cold warriors. As . Kistia- 

‘| Kowsky says, “men of Nitze’s narnia | 
. : Sion are entitled to their opinion, and 

> no one should question their motives or 

- their good fai 

' public, he adds, may well ask whether 

_ their opinion “is a reflection of reality | 


re 
eee ee ene 


*. Shortly before Ford and Chairman | 

“Leonid Brezhnev met and agreed ay 
: principle on SALT I, Nitze, one of the 

: negotiators, resigned as a sign of no | 
‘ confidence in the agreement, although | 
;| the final terms had not yet been re« 


SO fo Peel 
_ When Paul Warnke, who served with | - 
' Nitze at the Pentagon, was named as } 
~ Carter’s: chief SALT negotiator, Nitze ! 
Y. opposed his nomination, and ever since | 
;. has been leading the attack on Warn: ! 
¢. ke’s efforts to get a new arms agree 
; Ment fue Seg 


. It isn’t as if Nitze were a lone voice, 


”. But the American 


or a repetition of the all too familiar 
myth-making of the past.” tion’ 
It is difficult, he says, “to regard 


_ _ these doomsday scenario§ as anything | 


. More than baseless nightmares.” That’s 
. the message Carter must get across to : 


= the American public if he hopes to get 


_SALT II through, for the opposition | . 
* won't succumb to the kind of appease. | 
ment and blandishments that marked | 


_ the Panama Canal finale." 


a) “ 
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( senators Assail ’76 C.I.A. Estimate of Soviet Power: 


: ‘ 2 Special to The New York Times poe 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 1€—-The Senate: 
Select. Committee on Intelligence nasi 
criticized the Central Intelligence Agency’! 
and, implicitly, the Ferd Administration: 
for the handling of a ccntroversial eiiort! 
-to analyze. Soviet strategic capabilities: 
andzimsin 1976.) ° 25. 7 
\ Ina report issued-teday, the 17-member 
-pariel said the attempt to: estimate Soviet 
capabilities through “competitive anal- 
ysis” by separate teams—cne: from inside 
the United States intelligence community 
azd.the other made un of outside special- 
ists—haat been. compromised. by -press 
leaks and by one-sidedness. -j.)- 75 
“, The estimate caused some céntroversy 
after it was reported on Dec.\26. 1576, 
‘in The New York Times that beth teams 
had co~cluded thet the foviet Union was 
striving for strategic superiority. over the 
United Stetes, <riomeeu al acurG Fi 
- There were allegations at the time, also 
alluded to ‘n the committee ceport, that 
members of the sc-called B team of out- 
side specialists had deliberately conveyed 
information about the competitive anal- 
4 ysis to the press to- undermine the argu- 
( ments of the.A team of inteligence regu- 


By DAVID BINDER, | 


rd 


lars. arene 
__+:Today’s report noted*that che competi-. 
tion was undertaken at the request of 
the President's Foreign Intelligence Advi- 
sory Board, which was disturbed about 
what it believed to be optimistic intelli- 
gence estimates -of Soviet strategic 
strength. The board was- abolished last 

‘year by President Carter. "°°; and 
“. While praising thecontribution of the 
team of outside: specialists as “most re- 
warding” on technical questions, the Sen- 
ate panel, following a year of study, said 
competition on estimating Soviet strate- 
fic aims was “more - controversial . and 
less conclusive” than: relying on a- single 
Sey 


estimate. "y [8h] Sah Ae. Ne ae 
_ “The pane] also asserted tliat the Bteam, 
headed by* Prof, :Richard Pipes; “head of 


* forces, many of whiclt are essentially the: 


segment of the spectrum,” namely a con 
servative ‘approach toward the Soviet 
Union. : ; s 


"| Three Senators Dissent” - oes 


The cominittee criticized . the intelli- 
gence community, particularly the CIA, 
for basing its so-called national: intelli- 
gence estimates of the Soviet Union’s 
military power “narrowly” on “hardware 
questions” of weaponry. Instead, it said 
the agency should address “the wider 
framework of other dynamic _world 


creatures of neither U.S. nor Soviet initia- 
tive orcontrol.” 7: Lo 
- “The committee report was issued with 
dissents from three senators. © * 7. ae 
“Senator Gary Hart, Democrat of_Colo- 
rado, charged that “the use of selected 
outside experts was- little more than a 
camouflage for a political effort to force 
the national intelligence estimate'to take 
a more. bleak view of the Soviet strategic, 
threat.” ee a eee 

_ Senator Daniel ~ Patrick Moynihan, 
Democrat of New York, said the B team 
notion of a Soviet drive for superionty 
‘in strategic arms “has gone from heresy 
‘to retpectability, if not’ orthodoxy” in 
“what might be called: official Washing- 
ton.” ae ae a 
‘And Senator Malcolm Wallop, Republi- 
can of Wyoming, accused the committe 
majority of attempting “to denigrate the 
B team’? by conveying. the impression 
that the group of evaluators ~assernbled 
by the C.LA. contained many differen 
points of view while the, outsiders consth. 
tuted “‘a narrow band arzealotse ed 


STAT 
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J John P, “Rochel 


-Tntelligence estimat 


” ‘The Senate Committee on 
Intelligence issued a report. 
last month on the 1976 
exercise in which an in- 
house government intelli-_ 
gence group_ "Team A") 
and a group of knowledge- 
able outsiders (‘Team B”). 


were given the same data | 


on Soviet strategic capabil- 

ity and objectives and - 
asked to submit their as-. 
sessments. Team B, led by 
the distinguished Harvard 
‘Russian expert Richard 
Pipes,- found Team A’s 

evaluation wholly inade~ 
quate for both downplaying 
Soviet’ streneth and wil-. 
Jingness to employ it. There 
was a great brouhaha at the - 
time because the central: 
thrust of Team B’s critique 

was leakedtothepress.. —. 

: Now comes the intelli- 
gence committee, in gro-. 
tesque fashion, deprecating 
the technique of bringing in 
outsiders and insinuating 
Team B was packed with 
Bolshie-bashers. Deploring. 
leaks, ‘‘worst-case” think- 


ing, and the emphasis on” 


military criteria, the com- 
mittee never raised the key 
question. Indeed, at the out- ~ 
set the report states that’ 
“Ho attempt (has been 
made) to- judge which 


group’ s estimates concern-- rs 
ing the USSR arecorrect”! 


The point of an intel] li- 

Y gence estimate, ‘at leastina 

rational universe, is .to 

present ai. ‘accurate ‘pic- 

ture. Thus itis ironic that in 

ue same time frame that 
Pe SAGE car os 
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‘Team B is chided for its 
bias, its position has been 


_adopted in essence by the 


president, the secretary of 
Defense, a Brookings Insti- 
tution study, Sir Harold Wil- 


‘son and, on the left, the Chi- 


nese communists. 
As Sen. Pat Moynihan put 
it, dissenting from his 


brethren: ‘'The subject of 
the ‘Team B’ report has 


been before our committee 
for a year. now, during. 


_which, if I am not mistaken, . 


rather a striking shift has 


“taken place in the attitude 
‘of what might be called offi-” 


cial Washington to the then- 


unwelcome views of this." 
. proved by! President Ford, 
the word| went out that 
Team B.was picked by. 


group of scholars ‘and offi- 
cials. Their notion, that the 
Soviets intend to surpass 


_the United States in strate- 
_gic arms and are in the 


process of doing so, has 
gone from heresy to re- 


spectability, if not ortho- 
. port, the concept of ‘‘com-. 


doxy.” 
_ Why then, if Team B was 


on target, should the com- 
mittee expend so much. 


effort attacking its creden- 
tials? Well, as usual, there 


_is-a history, in this case of 
_National Intelligence Esti- 
_mates consistently undere- 
. stimating Soviet capabil-: 

- a general. problem in media 


ities. 2. 


Paul Warnke’s predecessor: 


eee, con Sad ee Lam 


pect 


“ bias: 
In a ‘Washington apecchh oe 
last spring, Fred C. Ikle, © 


y -you . would 
underestimate (Soviet 
developrnents) once oF 
twice or three times. If you: 
underestimate the eighth 
time, really, you ask for a 


change. But we underesti-- 
mated a ninth and tenth: 
time.” : 


This d ged inaccuracy 


led in 1976'to the president's - 
Foreign [ntelligence Advi- 


sory Board, a group of pri- 
vate citizens since abol- 


ished by ‘President Carter, 
to suggest the two-team 
contest. T'he proposal was, 


of course, bitterly opposed 
by the relevant bureaucra- 
cies and, \when it was ap- 


biased, anti- -detente, con- 
servatives 

_As Sen, Gary Hart said i in 
his suppleinentary opinion 
to the recent committee re- 


petitive analysis and use of 


selected outside experts. - 
‘was little more than a. 


camouflage for a political 
effort to force the national 
intelligence estimate to 


‘take a mcre bleak view of 
- the Soviet strategic threat,”’ 


“This episode illustrates a 


the | designation of 


anyone who suggests the 


Soviets are building mobile. 
- missiles oirkiller satellites a 
as director of the Arms Con- . 
‘trol’and Disarmament Ag- * 
“ency,.stated bluntly that“‘in , 

intelligence you » would ex ct 


wad he Re 


‘conservative,’ or —-in 
George Kennan’s phrase — 
a devotee of ‘‘chauvinist 
BRC LOHE: oe Why i is it “con- 


ad sad Lae “G. # agp thices 2 


war-lover. a 
“> Auto-hypnosis 
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‘servative”’ to make accu- 
rate statements? The logic 
seems to run backward: "ND 
all people of good will want 
to avoid war; 2) if Brezhnev 
& Co. are not men. of good. 
will, there will be war; 
therefore 3) Brezhnev & Co. 


aa 


- must be men of good will; 
“ and J) anyone who says dif- 


_ 


ferent is a .chauvinist, 
hysterical conservative: ‘a. 


is  cer-. 
tainly. protected by the 
First Amendment, but there 
are practical reasons why 
our intelligence services 


. should not be permitted to 


make a career of it. But be- 
cause of this weird media 
response to Team B, or the 
Committee on the’ Present 
Danger (to which I belong), 
there is no verification of 
track records. Paul Nitze 
does not dance with joy 
watching Moscow play fast 
and loose with SALT; in- 
‘deed, the accuracy with 
which he has called the 
shots is profoundly depress- ; 
ing. We would. all be 
happier to be proved wrong. 


‘Finally, if knowing your 
‘customers .-is - to. be 
‘*hiased,"" we confess-to 
bias. I recall in the 1940s 
‘being bitterly denounced as 
a Red-baiter by the Stalin- | 
ists for saying Trotsky had! 
been murdered by the GPU, : 
father of KGB. Pravda said! 
he was “‘killed by a on. 
sioned follower,”’.Jacson-} 
_Mornard. Last year in Més-} 2 


.£ Cow, at the 60th. anniver- 
- sary of the Bolshevik Revo~ 
Jution,.Ramon Mercader,4 


. alias Jacson-Mornard, was | 


made a “Hero of the-So 7 


tank vert = we jaw Ne gece se ed 
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’Union.” I was “biased,” ans 
+was inaccurate? . - 


es and a érot esque. report] 


vy tye 
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ByJohnJ.Flalka oo. | 
*  ¢ | Washington Star Stall Writer { 
The CIA informed President J sss 
son in 1963 that Israel had the atom 
bornb,. but Johnson told. then-CIA 
Director Richard Helms to drop the 
matter, according to a former highb-| - 
ranking CIA olficial. . % 
“Don't tell anyone “else,” Johnson 
is quoted as saying, ‘‘not ever Dean 
Rusk (then secretary of statey and 
Robert McNamara. Scheu? Secretary 
of defense).".-- + - 
The Johason-Helms. ‘conversation 
was described in a-secret briefing to. 
a-dozen top officials of the Nuclear ; 
Regulatory Commission.in February - 
1378 by Carl Duckett, then the CIA’s * 
third-ranking official. NRC investiga- | 
tors later interviewed Duckett and 
pricted a four-page account of his | 
_story in their report, a. heavily cen | 


~ sored version of piles was eeleased 
Neate Bice, . 


a " ACCORDING 70’ the aucune 
.. Duckett briefed the NRC officials.as_ 
‘ part of 2 commission inquiry into- 
whether nuclear material had been - 
diverted or. stolen from ne United 


States = favs 3 -{ therefore, doés not believe there is 
: "The report is pact of the anency’ Ss ; any substance to this allegation.” © 
“internal investigation of allegations | -. 
. that its executive director misled two | 
“congressional committees when he | 
~ told them last summer the NRC had | 
“no evidence” that there had ever | 
beenanucleardiversion. ~ Biya 
- Censors at the NRC had cut holes | 

_ in many pages of the 252-page docu- 

~ ment, eliminating any reference to | ~ 

“sensitive”? aspects. of -the case, 
“which involves a. chain of circum- 
_Stantial evidence developed by the | 
-CIA that highly enriched uranium 
was somehow diverted to Israel from. 
Be Divete) poeeae fel Plant at Apollo, 


The -account states that “Mr. 
S ‘Duckett raised the question of 


lowed material to go to Israel. He - 
‘said that if any such scheme was . 
under consideration, he would have . 
known about it and he never heard so | 
much as a rumor about this. He, 


-- Duckett said the CIA drew up a | 
“National Intelligence Estimate” re- - 
, porting Israel’s A-bomb capability in - 
_1968 and stated that he showed it 16 
‘Helms. estat 
~" Helms, he ‘said, itold him ‘not to 
‘publish it. He said Helms. said he 
“would take, pit up with President 
Johnson.” y 
-Helms, according to Duckett, later. 
- replied that he had spoken with John~ 
- son and that Johnson had told him to 
keep quiet about the matter. ‘- 


‘ HELMS COULD NOT be a 

’ immediately for comment. However, 
)- he was interviewed about the Duck- 
ett briefing a month ago during a 
closed session with House and Senate 


In most ci copies ‘that wer ; 

NRC oes a t were stam ped 
tirely cut out, fearing holes Gn the investigators. According to. several 
Pages and even in the index where | «Persons who were, present, Helms! 
a copy of thave se pedis However, | son’ "s reaction hadbeen. _ 1 
Washington Gee Soiinee by ae - Duckett has refused to respond to 
“mentof the Duckett interview. © | ~Feporters’ phone calls since rumors 
Joseph J. Fouchard, the NRC’s Ma his javelveniae) in the sees ate 
Regimens public affairs, said he had mee circu lating» several months 
had cpueent on how the infor on - “The interview notes that by 1976 
sion of the report. A similar account t | .from the CIA’s intelligence point of 
of the Duckett briefing appeared in. ‘ view, -the diversion did not matter” 


-Decemb because’ by. that time Israe! had 
zine, sae - polling Stone maga- | begun producing plutonium weapons 


from a small nuclear “research” 
.: IN THE INTERVIEW - with NRC. reactor that had begun operating: in 
‘investigators, Duckett‘noted that the 


the mid-1960s. ~ 
had verified'in a number of ways 


‘a The incident, ‘hawever, matters to | 
at Israel had become-a nuclear - the NRC and .the- Department of : 
weapons power.- 


* Energy. Until just recently, officials |. 
~from the NRC and DOE’s two pre- | 


E rae y : 
ordgesesere 2p ogie base EorErt éar 010 
_and Development. Administration reo: | 
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Told Helms to Keep It Quiet 


1B) Was Told i 
That Israel Had Bomb 


: peatedly told Congress and the press 


“whether the U.S, had intentionally al. |. 


_ tional security affairs, and told Scow- 


Nuclear Materials and Equipment - 


_ of the suspected diversion, the United - 


-of highly enriched uranium for com- | 
3 "mercial purposes im the.world. “A 


(0001-9 


0 


that there has never been evidence of 
a‘ diversion of ‘significant quanti- 
ties” of highly enriched uranium or : 


‘~ plutonium, both- of, which can ‘be | 


“By the end of the-meeting it wasa 


-" pretty somber group,” Duckett later .: 


{ 
madeintonuclear weapons. - — - | 
! 
i 
| 


’ told NRC investigators. He said that 


: William A. Anders, then the NRC ; 
: chairman, told him that “in light of ! 


the sensitive nature of the informa- 
tion he was going to 0 ‘to the White - 
House.” 

The report “states that Anders 
called James E. Connor, secretary to . 
President Ford’s Cabinet, and said 
he couldn't tell Connor what had been 


discussed in the briefing: because of | 


“classification considerations,” but i __ 


stressed that the White House should. 4 
have thebriefing. - --* 

Another commissioner, Richard T.. 
| Kennedy,. went to Lt, Gen. Brent 
Scowcroft, Ford’s assistant for na- 


croft the briefing had * ‘raised ques- 
tions butnoanswers.”” °~ : 
Shortly afterward the Ford: 
administration reopened an investi- 
gation into the Apollo company, . 


Corp., which had been investigated- 
by the AEC and the FBI during the . 
mid-1960s when the company re-. 
ported that 202 pounds of highly en-~ 


riched uranium it had been process-  - 


ing under a.series of government - 
contracts had been lost. At the time 


States was virtually the only supplier -. 


“AT THAT POINT ‘the. 
government's safeguards on highly 
enriched uranium rested mainly on 
‘the metal’s value, roughly $4,500 a 
pound, The regulations assumed that 
a company ae guare the material 
rey old. MEC, however, re- | 


could not be explained,. promptly | 
paidthe AEC more than $1 million. — -/ 


SinsAnBeOad-Ohen the loss“) . 


| CONTINGE 


